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PREFACE 


In few fields has science been able to make so little ad- 
vance as in the study of religion. Most students of re- 
ligion have been too concerned with defending it or attack- 
ing it to find sufficient time to examine it as a social reality. 
The overwhelming majority of those who have attempted 
to attain a reasonable objectivity in their consideration of 
the theme have studied it as an individual reality instead 
of as a social force. Their approach has been psychological 
instead of sociological. They have been more interested 
in what religion does for the individual than in what it 
does for society. 

What I have tried to do in this book has been to inter- 
pret the psychological consequences of religion in terms of 
the sociological factors which have created them. Religion 
cannot be considered as a reality in itself, but only in re- 
lationship with the culture which lends it life. Religion is 
not, it is my contention, an individual reality but a social 
experience. The compulsives of society and not the im- 
pulses of the individual give it being. To understand re- 
ligion, therefore, one must study not only its psychological 
characteristics but its sociological origins. 

The multitude of free-thinkers and rationalists who 
have attacked organized religion in the past, from Vol- 
taire to Thomas Paine, Elihu Palmer, Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley, Robert Ingersoll, J. M. Robertson, Joseph McCabe, 
and Clarence Darrow, have been concerned mainly with 
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exposing the contradictions, fallacies, and absurdities of re- 
ligion in an attempt to release the human mind from its 
bondage. Valuable as such exposures have been, they have 
not touched the crux of the problem. It is not the infantile 
distortions or egregious imbecilities of religion that are 
difficult to explain or expose. 

The miracle is how religion in the face of such con- 
tradictions, fallacies, distortions, absurdities, and imbecili- 
ties has managed to survive and through the ages retain 
the support of countless millions. It is that problem, which 
is the real problem at stake, that this book has tried to 
solve. To solve it by resort to such explanations as igno- 
rance, stupidity, or the infinite gullibility of the species, is 
but to dodge the main issues involved. With rare excep- 
tions the best minds as well as the worst for thousands of 
years thought in terms of the religious mentality and de- 
spite its incredible hypotheses and irrational conclusions 
did not rebel against it. One can agree with Pomponazzi 
that religion has served as a means of keeping the poor 
virtuous and servile, or with Marx that it has been “the 
opium of the people,” or with Grimm that “it has taken 
centuries to subdue the human race to the tyrannical yoke 
of the priests} it will take centuries and a series of efforts 
and successes to secure its freedom,” and still get no 
closer to the core of religion itself or understand any bet- 
ter the secret of religion’s psychological potency. One can 
also agree with Morris Cohen that “there is not a revolt- 
ing feature of human life that has not at one time or an- 
other been an intimate part of religion,” and still be at 
a complete loss to understand the persistence of religion as 
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a world force. In order to understand reli^on, it is neces- 
sary to do more than study it as an isolated institution or 
force j what is more important is to study the interests it 
has served, the interests which inspired its creation and 
perpetuated its function. 

It is also important to add that my interest in religion 
is not in those individual outcroppings of spirit which one 
feels on shipboard facing an endless expanse of sea, or ex- 
periences in desert countries gazing at the stars, or which 
comes over one frequently in the vast silence of remote 
places — ^but with organized religion as a social force. Ein- 
stein’s declaration that “the most beautiful thing we can 
experience is the mysterious. It is the source of all true 
art and science. He to whom this emotion is a stranger, 
who can no longer pause to wonder and stand rapt in awe 
is as good as dead, his eyes are closed. In this sense, and 
in this sense only, I belong in the ranks of devoutly re- 
ligious men,” is something that all men can accept. In 
that sense, every intelligent sensitive human being is re- 
ligious, but in that sense few religions have been religious. 
Einstein’s feeling of awe before the mystery of life is no 
more religious than a poet’s sense of wonder before the 
elusive magic of a darkening sky, or an artist’s feeling of 
transport at the sudden sight of color pushing its way into 
the earth at spring. If what Einstein means by religion is 
religion, then we can say that, except for an occasional 
God-intoxicated Spinoza or lonely wild-eyed prophet, re- 
ligion has seldom existed in the past. Einstein’s concep- 
tion of religious feeling embodies nothing of the power- 
promising psychology of religion and carries within it 
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nothing of the omniscience of ecclesiastical prophecy. It 
is humble before the unknown and the unknowable and 
humble too before the limitations of the known. It is out 
of such humility that science and not religion is born. 

Organized religion has seldom adopted such humility 
before the universe. Through the ages every religion has 
claimed a monopoly on cosmic, truth} it has invested itself 
with power over the living and the dead} it has attempted 
to dissolve the wonder and mystery of the universe into its 
little test-tubes of faith. It has b ^en a rrogant instead of 
humble before the mystery of the universe. It has had 
little fimdamental reverence for the unknown. Its search 
has not been f or t ruth but for power. It has been con- 
cerned with whys and wherefores, beginnings and ends, 
only to the degree that they have justified its claim to 
power. 

Religion, as I have endeavored to prove in this book, de- 
rived its power over the human race by virtue of reading 
the material interests of man into the scheme of the uni- 
verse. It gave man an illusion of power by making him 
believe that the world was created for his benefit and was 
working in his favor. Science destroyed that illusion by 
providing man with the power religion had promised but 
had never fulfilled. From the knowledge of the universe 
and the nature of hxunan life that man has acquired from 
astronomy, geology, anthropology, biology, and psychol- 
ogy, it is no longer possible for the intelligent mind to 
construe the cosmos as being singularly concerned with the 
fate of the individual or the race. 

While man will continue no doubt to wonder at the 
mystery of the universe, as Einstein does, it will become 
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more and more difficult for him to translate that wonder 
into articulate form. Conscious of his unexalted place in 
the universal scheme of things, it will become increas- 
ingly apparent to him that his age-long quest for meaning 
and purpose was largely a product of human delusion. 
He will become cognizant of the fact that whenever we 
speak of origin, meaning, and purpose, we are speaking 
perforce in terms of the human mind and not in terms of 
the universe. He will realize that in all likelihood mean- 
ing and purpose, which are human concepts, have no con- 
nection whatsoever with the character of the universe it- 
self but only with the nature of his mental processes which 
tend to make him construe the universe as an extension of 
himself. Instead of tormenting himself with the insoluble 
problems of whether the universe has plan or purpose or 
is good or evil, he will tend to adopt the more heroic 
philosophy of conceiving of the earth as an accidental col- 
lision of atoms and of man as one of its fortuitous ex- 
crescences battling to make an intolerable existence more 
tolerable. Instead of pampering himself with the belief 
that the evolutionary emergence of man and the earth’s 
coming to consciousness through mind proves that there 
must be purpose in the universal design, he will reject all 
such assumptions as the futile inventions of anthropomor- 
phic conceit. 

Until science provides him with more knowledge of 
that which is today beyond science, he will realize that it is 
nobler and truer to doubt than to believe. Rather than 
exalt himself on the spiritual stilts of wish-fulfillment 
fantasy, he will prefer to walk or fly with his eyes fixed 
upon those parts of earth or space that he can master or 
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control. He will neither deny the mystery of the un- 
knowable nor bend to it. Unable to know whether there is 
an ultimate unknowable, since the unknowable itself is 
merely a projection of man’s belief that the universe has a 
knowable quality which the mind can never grasp, he will 
allow himself to be concerned with the unknowable only 
to the extent that he can break it down into the knowable. 
Out of respect for what he is, and not for what he is not, 
he will become suspicious alike of John’s ^‘Revelation*' of 
the kingdom of jasper and emerald with its “sea of glass 
like unto crystal” which awaits him beyond the skies and 
of the metaphysical ontologies and eschatologies which 
messianic-minded philosophers have devised to give ra- 
tional form to the cosmos. He will not cry out as did Job: 
“when I looked for good, then evil came unto mej and 
when I waited for light, there came darkness” and then 
wait for the Lord to bargain with him and give him “twice 
as much as he had before,” for he will know that it is not 
by imploring God, but only by appealing to man that 
good can triumph over evil and light over darkness. While 
in his heart the hope may forever linger that somehow 
the universe must hold out meaning for the species, he 
will prefer to deny that hope rather than allow it to leac 
him again into the valley of delusion. Like Omar Khay- 
yam he will conclude: 

“I came like Water, and like Wind I go” 

rather than falsely persuade himself that behind the cur 
tain of the cosmos Something exists which watches ove 
him by night and by day, leading him like a pillar of fir 
through the invisible labyrinths of time and space. Awar 
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that science cannot provide him with an answer to the 
unanswerable, he will prefer to accept the unanswerable 
without attempting to answer it rather than fake an an- 
swer to it merely to palliate his fear of cosmic inferiority 
and impotence. Although for many years to come weaker 
minds, lacerated by fear, may yearn to live in a world 
of make-believe instead of in the one that is, the strong 
and the fearless, the yea-sayers, the fuglemen of the race, 
flourishing aloft the torch bequeathed them by Epicurus 
and Lucretius, will struggle to wipe out the darkness of 
superstition and make men into gods instead of gods into 
men. Rather than perpetuate the deception to which he 
has so long been heir, that the universe is his ally, man 
will find a new source of strength and a higher form of 
courage in viewing it as neither friend nor foe, but simply 
as an outer force or substance that he can convert into 
malleable forms which can be hammered and chiselled 
and cemented and harnessed in ways advantageous to his 
exploitation. Within such radii the extensions of his con- 
trol may prove to be almost limitless. He may be able 
to control the atmosphere, explore the stars, convert in- 
organic matter into organic life, eliminate disease, increase 
the life-span, and transform the whole earth into a less 
insecure and precarious place. Always eager to expand the 
horizons of his knowledge and power, he nevertheless will 
become correspondingly ever watchful of not being de- 
ceived again by the hypnotic compulsion of his all-too- 
human wishes. Out of such eagerness and watchfulness, 
resulting from a clear-visioned, heroic resolve, the human 
mind at last can come of age. 

Freed from the this-worldly illusions and other-world- 
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ly promises of religion, man will be better able to devote 
the energies which he expended in slavish adorations of 
|alse powers toward the creation of a new social world 
whichwiir attempt to achieve in fact what his concept of 
heaven sought to realize in fiction. The struggle for that 
new social world has already begun. Into the minds and 
bodies of those men and women who are helping to create 
that new social world there pulses the emotional intensity 
and sacrificial passion which once had been canalized into 
religion. It is the vision of that world, a vibrant, earth- 
palpitating, dynamo-throbbing world, that has already be- 
gun to absorb the vast, incalculable energies that were 
once wasted upon that unreal world of Christian concep- 
tion which existed beyond the pale of sun and stars. 

Religion is dying today and the gods are passing, as the 
following pages seek to show, not BecauseTHTliiuman race 
has no more need of the function they served, but because 
it has built up superior substitutes for them. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I want to thank Paul Radin for reading the early sections 
of the book which deal with anthropological data. Those 
sections have profited greatly by his expert criticism and 
advice. 

This book, as the Introduction describes in greater de- 
tail, constitutes the first volume of a two-volume work. 
The second volume will be devoted to two other cultural 
compulsives: Property and Nationalism. 

V. F. Calverton. 


Mar ^ 6 , 1934. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“The brain of man, like the nose of a pig, is a food-getting in- 
strument.” — H. G. Wells. 

W HAT I propose to do in this study is to trace the 
development of those cultural forces which 
have shaped and determined the evolution of 
the human mind. I do not aim to deal with the interna l 
dynamics of the mind itself, which belongs to another 
field, but to analyze those cultural materials which have 
dictated the value- judgments the mind has made. 

The prevailing tendency in sociology has been to view 
the mind as an instrument apart, a sovereign conqueror 
that cuts through reality to its core in order to discover 
“the object as it really is.” In contradistinction to that 
tendency, I propose to view the mind as an organ of the 
Dody, similar to the eye, the heart, or the liver, differing 
from other organs only in the nature of its function. Like 
every other organ it has gone through a process of evolu- 
tion or adaptation, determined by the exigencies of the 
environment of which it is a product. Like the eye, for 
instance, it is subject to certain limitations and deficiendes, 
which have not only conditioned its approach to the world 
of phenomena but which also have distorted that world 
to fit its focus. Just as the eye cannot detect all the colors 
of the spectrum, so the mind, encumbered by its own 
handicaps, cannot apprehend reality as a whole. The real- 
ity it apprehends is naturally conditioned by its own limi- 
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tations of sensory contact and cerebral function. It is my 
contention, however, that it can apprehend more of real- 
ity than it has done in the past, if it can once disembarrass 
itself of the ideological blinders which the class interests 
of society have foisted upon it. 

From primeval times to the present day the mind’s ap- 
prehension of reality has been determined by its interests. 
Those interests have grown out of the pressures and 
tensions of the environment. The conflicts which those 
interests have induced have tended to convert the mind 
into a defense-mechanism. The mind has steadily had 
to defend something against something else, one in- 
terest against another, with the result that the struggle 
involved has prevented it from recognizing or compre- 
hending reality as a whole. Its energies have been di- 
verted from the task of clarification into those of con- 
flict. The conflict has sharpened its powers of combat, 
but at the expense of its powers of clarification. The 
interests at stake, challenging its support, have made the 
mind function in uni-lateral instead of bi-lateral or multi- 
lateral forms. In a word, however consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the mind has been developed mainly as an in- 
strument to defend interests rather than as a tool to appre- 
hend, conquer, and control reality. It has been less con- 
cerned with getting at “the object as it really is” than at 
twisting and distorting the object in behalf of the inter- 
ests it has been conscripted to represent. 

In the past the general practice has been to treat the 
Itnind from the psychological point of view. What we 
must do, and what is one of the tasks of this book, is to 
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learn to treat the mind from the sociological point of 
view. The mind, when all is said, is a social and not an 
individual product. Without the social fact, attaining in- 
tellectual continuity through tradition, the human mind 
could never have evolved. To understand the develop- 
ment of the human mind, therefore, we must understand 
the social forces which created and conditioned it. To 
view that development from a psychological point of 
view is to fail entirely to get at grips with the forces which 
have been at work. The error in the psychological ap- 
proach is in its individualistic emphasis. The new psy- 
chology, for example, is more interested in analyzing 
mental reactions in terms of our present individualistic 
complexes, which are a clear-cut product of our type of 
civilization, than it is in trying to understand the social 
situation which has caused those complexes, and without 
which those complexes would not exist. In short its ap- 
proach is too bound up with the individualistic cast of the 
mind today to see that what it posits as normal is but an 
artificial point of reference, possessing no pertinence what- 
soever to normality as an absolute. Psychology tries to 
deal with the individual today as if he were an isolated 
object imconditioned by all the social habits and customs 
of his age. Therein lies its fundamental error. To study 
habits of mind without analyzing the society that pro- 
duces them is but to defeat the necessary objective of psy- 
chological science. There can be no sound psychological 
science that is not fundamentally sociological. Psychology 
begins with sociology, because, as we stated before, the 
mind, which is the primary concern of psychology, is a 
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social product. Any attempt to divorce the two sciences, 
which has been the prevailing practice during the last few 
generations, must perforce distort each of them in both 
approach and application. 

When modern psychology makes judgments or conclu- 
sions it makes them from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual and not of society. It envisages the world through 
the eyes of the individual instead of the community, and 
yet it is only through the community that the individual 
has intellectual consciousness. Remove the community 
and the individual would be helpless. He would be with- 
out language, culture, tradition. The individual, conse- 
quently, is not a product of himself but of the language, 
culture, and tradition of his age. He is not a separate 
entity but part of a collective whole. Since that collec- 
tive whole changes with the constant alterations that take 
place in civilization, the individual can be studied only 
in terms of the whole of which he is a part and in terms of 
the changes which that whole experiences. The concept 
of the individual mind changes with every change in civili- 
zation. The way the mind works, of course, does not 
change, but the content with which it works changes, and 
it is that content which gives it its cast and set-up, its co- 
ordinates and conclusions, its character and personality. 
The fallacy in formal logic, for example, is not in its 
propositions but in their impossible application to social 
life. To analyze the individual mind, therefore, without 
first considering the culture of the community and the 
structure of society, which have made it function as it 
does, is to render such analysis fruitless from the start. 
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The tendency of psychoanalysis to deal with the ego 
as if it were a constant through the ages, asserting that 
ego-frustration, narcissism, and the CEdipus and Electra 
fixations are intrinsic parts of the psyche, is a direct illus- 
tration of that fallacy. The outlook of psychoanalysis is 
as much a product of the machine age as the philos- 
ophy of Henry Ford or Benito Mussolini. Its emphases 
are born of the necessities of our era. Modern indus- 
trial society created sweeping changes in ways of life 
and forms of behavior. The vast change from rural to 
urban life, from individualistic to mass production, occa- 
sioned by the Industrial Revolution, with the consequent 
acceleration of the whole movement of life, via ship, au- 
tomobile, and airplane, and the expedition of communi- 
cation by means of the telephone, cable, and radio, have 
plunged us into a new world of existence. To take that 
world as a normal world, however, in which the com- 
plexes and compulsions produced by it are interpreted as 
the normal expressions of human behavior, is to lose all 
sense of historical perspective and all cognizance of the 
plasticity of the mind in the social process. 

When people lived quiet, rural lives, and cities were 
few and sparsely populated, life adjustments were simple 
and uncrowded with the agony of frustration. After the 
machine came, however, and the great migration of peo- 
ple from the country to the city began, the desires of life 
proceeded to multiply with the intensifying complexity of 
civilization, changing so sharply and continuously that 
human capacity for adjustment was startled out of its 
equilibrium. As a result of that economic revolution, and 
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the cultural change which followed in its wake, the ter- 
rific maladjustments of our age arose. Out of that revo- 
lution came new class alignments, new moral standards, 
new attitudes toward marriage, difFerent outlooks upon 
sex, and a multiplying mass of situations that demanded 
adjustment in fashion too rapid for human change. It 
has been with the results of that wholesale maladjustment 
that psychoanalysis has been concerned} it has been out 
of that maladjustment that psychoanalysis has attempted 
to lay- the foundations for what it considers the basic con- 
flicts of the ego. But such an attempt is obviously falla- 
cious. Such conflicts may have, and do have, much per- 
tinence to the ego, as it exists today, in our type of civili- 
zation, but they have little pertinence to the ego in other 
types of civilization. While ego frustration, for example, 
represents a serious problem in an individualistic society 
such as ours, it would represent scarcely any problem at 
all in a collective society where the ego drive would be 
largely socialized. The Electra complex, to cite another 
example, may have deep meaning in certain patriarchal 
societies where the family is a close-knit unit, but it can 
have no meaning whatsoever in matriarchal societies 
where the position of the father is without real influence 
and power. 

The same analysis holds true of the Freudian emphasis 
upon sex. While sex has been one of the most profound 
forces in human life, it has not determined social change 
or economic progress. Although its potency may have re- 
mained a constant down through the aeons and ages, its 
influence upon group advance has been secondary rather 
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than primary, negative rather than positive. Through 
climatic changes and economic revolutions man has ad- 
vanced, and his sex life has altered with the variations in 
existence which have resulted. His sexual customs have 
oscillated with the movement of external conditions. 
They have not determined this movement} this move- 
ment, on the other hand, has determined them. Sexual 
ethics, therefore, contrary to the psychoanalytic conten- 
tion, are more of an effect than a cause in the progress of 
social relations. They reflect rather than determine the 
nature of advance. 

But psychoanalysis is not the only would-be scientific 
approach which is committed to that fallacy. Much of 
contemporary anthropology, in particular that of the 
American school, falls into the same error. The func- 
tionalist hypothesis, for instance, which has been adopted 
by so many present-day anthropologists in America and 
England, is guilty of the same limitation of logic. The 
idea that life should be studied in terms of its existing 
functions without concern for its past forms, which is the 
theory of the functionalist, is but another way of suc- 
cumbing to the individualistic outlook of our age. It is 
absolutely impossible to interpret existing functions with- 
out understanding the nature of their past} where actual 
knowledge of that past is lacking, as is the case of many 
primitive peoples, it is necessary, on the basis of extant 
evidence, to posit a hypothesis which will explain the 
character of those existing functions in terms of their 
development in the past. To believe that those existing 
functions can be interpreted as they are, without analysis 
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of how they came to be that way, is but to misinterpret the 
meaning of function itself in the social process. The con- 
tention, which many American anthropologists have ad- 
vanced today, and which is implicit in the functionalist ap- 
proach, namely, that we should spend all our time at pres- 
ent collecting evidence and eschewing generalization is 
nothing more than a form of intellectual sabotage adopted 
in the name of science. It is an unconscious way of justify- 
ing the present in terms of the past, because by virtue of 
its very approach it exalts the status quo and the atti- 
tudes of mind produced by the status quo, which in turn 
determine the nature of the evidence which it collects. 
In short, anthropology by refusing to approach life, primi- 
tive as well as modern, from the sociological point of view 
has failed to come to grips with the basic problems in- 
volved in the science. It has revealed little about the so- 
cial evolution of the human mind because it has been too 
much concerned with the collection of cultural evidences 
that have slight pertinence to the problem of mental 
progress and too little concerned with the economic fac- 
tors which actually have conditioned and determined men- 
tal advance. By eschewing theory and generalization, it 
has thwarted its own progress. By so doing, it has only 
perpetuated the individualistic approach, and prevented us 
from viewing the primitive mind as a collective phenom- 
enon and its development as a social reality. 

It is not by such an approach, I am convinced, that we 
shall ever be able to understand the consciousness or per- 
sonality of man. Man is not the product only of the age 
in which he lives. He carries within him, in his uncon- 
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scious mind on the one hand and in the shell of his social 
tradition on the other, a linkage with the past that cannot 
be broken. To understand man’s mind, therefore, to 
fathom the structure of his consciousness, it is necessary 
that we make ourselves aware of the dominant social 
forces which have shaped and formed it. The important 
thing to keep constantly before us is that we must begin 
with those forces and not with the mind itself, for it was 
those forces that made the mind into what it was and is 
and not vice-versa. The fundamental error in our ap- 
proach in the past has been due to the fact that in general 
we have assumed the opposite. In other words, we have 
begun with the mind and worked outwards, while what 
we should have done was to have begun with the outer 
forces and worked inwards. 

The basic argument of this book is that the development 
of the mind has been conditioned ultimately by the eco- 
nomic factor. The social concepts with which the mind 
has worked and which have constituted the essence of the 
extant culture have been, in the last analysis, exfoliations 
of its economic way of life. In a hunting and fishing stage 
of society, as John Dewey has shrewdly pointed out, the 
mind develops a “hunting psychology”; its interests re- 
volve about the hunt and the necessities that flow out of 
that form of life. In a pastoral stage of society the mind 
develops a diflFerent set-up because its interests are diflFer- 
ent and its needs dissimilar. As society becomes more com- 
plex, however, the economic factor resolves itself into 
various cultural forms which in turn become determinants 
in the mental process. Certain of those forms, religion for 
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instance, become so dominant in influence and so compli- 
cated in organization that their relationship to the eco- 
nomic structure becomes overshadowed by their seeming- 
ly independent existence in themselves. In time, to be 
sure, as a system of society becomes stabilized, those cul- 
tural forms become the psychological manifestations of 
the economic way of life and often exert on their own 
part a more decisive influence in shaping consciousness 
than the more simple and basic economic element. Fre- 
quently too, they become retarding forces in the economic 
process, tending to perpetuate the mental set-up of an 
economic order which has already outlived its function. 
Eventually, of course, as the contradictions within the eco- 
nomic order multiply and make it unable to function any 
longer, the cultural forms break down along with the 
system itself. To understand what is occurring within the 
cultural forms, to interpret the changes which develop 
within them, it is imperative that we study them in rela- 
tionship to what is happening to the economic way of life 
of which they are a product. 

Before discussing those cultural forms, however, it is 
important for us to realize that the evolution of the hu- 
man mind has been contingent upon the development of 
language which has been its tool of operation. As Robert 
Briffault has significantly stressed in his book Psyches 
L.am'py “language is not, as was at one time supposed, the 
device invented by a transcendent intellect to achieve self- 
utterance (but) the source whence that intellect itself has 
sprung into being.” Language has been the sustenance 
upon which the mind has suckled, expanded, and matured. 
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Life has been charted out, divided, conjoined, and inter- 
sected by means of verbal pin-points of demarcation. But 
just as language has supplied the means of mental ad- 
vance, it has also provided, by virtue of weaknesses latent 
in its structure, the source of intellectual retardation. 
Words which have made men masters have also mastered 
them. A short cut to reality, words have also been used as 
a means of falsifying reality, or worse still of keeping the 
mind from getting at reality by the camouflage which they 
have succeeded in throwing about it. A means, therefore, 
of furthering human progress, words have been used like- 
wise as a tool for holding back human advance. By such 
use it has been possible to paralyze the possibilities of 
change in the present by binding it up indisseverably with 
the past. 

““But what is it that does this? Language itself? Not at 
all! It is the uses to which language is put, the interests 
which it is made to serve, that make it possible for it to be 
converted into such a distorting mechanism. The emo- 
tional overtones and undertones that words carry with 
them, which make them caress, stir, stab, burst, explode, 
are the products of those interests raised to a psychological 
level. Just as gold achieves meaning only from the value 
whicti society stamps upon it, words convey emotions only 
in terms of the interests they serve. 

What I want to get at in this analysis are the cultural 
forms which have determined the interests of the mind, 
for it is those interests which have made the mind what it 
has been and is today. The basic cultural forms that I 
wish to study are those which, in my opinion, have had the 
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most to do with the development of the social conscious- 
ness of the race: 

Religion 

Property 

Nationalism 

This book, which constitutes the first volume of this 
study, is confined entirely to religion. The second volume, 
which will follow this and conclude the study, will be de- 
voted to property and nationalism. 

In dealing with those cultural forms I shall endeavor 
to show in just what ways they have determined the 
course the mind has taken through various periods of de- 
velopment and trace the interests they have served. The 
whole history of human thought, it is my contention, can 
be interpreted in terms of interests. “The idea,” Marx 
shrewdly observed in the Heilige Familiey “is meaning- 
less insofar as it is separated from the interest?^ In order 
to study religion, therefore, the task that confronts us is 
not to study religion as religion but to study the interests 
which it has served, the interests which in fact brought it 
into being and ferfetuated its function. Once we leave 
early primitive society where such interests were largely 
social or collective, we shall find that the main interests 
at work in the determination of human thought have been 
class interests. Those class interests, expressing conflict- 
ing aspects of the economic way of life, have exploited 
reality in behalf of their own ends, utilizing in divers 
periods such cultural forms as religion, property, and 
nationalism as specific means of defending the respective 
interests at stake. Those interests then, which at basis re- 
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fleet needs, attain their final solution in the form of the- 
ory: religious, philosophic, scientific. It was Marx who 
first observed that fact. “Theory becomes realized in a 
people,’” he wrote in Captaly “only insofar as it is the 
realization of its needs.”^ 

The way in which those interests determine the nature 
of social thought should be obvious to every student of 
society. Social thought can be divided into two categories: 
technical and popular. In its technical aspects social 
thought expresses itself through the social sciences: eco- 
nomics, sociology, political science, psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, etc.j in its popular form it finds its voice in the 
churches, the newspapers, the cinema, the radio, books, 
and lectures. In both categories, the interests which dom- 
inate are those of the class in power, for the universities in 
which the social sciences are developed and taught, and the 
churches, newsp^ers, cinema, and radio through which 
the ideas and ideals of society are communicated, are con- 
trolled by the class which finances them. Allied as that 
class is to a profit-making economy, it inevitably tends to 
encourage ideas and theories, in the technical as well as 
^he more popular forms of social thought, that justify and 
exalt its interests. But such control is all the more ef- 
fective when it is the least obvious. It is only in its subtler 
forms that it becomes a compulsive. By creating an out- 
look upon society, a philosophy of the state, it exercises as 
profound an influence upon the tutored as upon the un- 
tutored, and makes professors as well as the unlettered 
populace over in its own image. In the social sciences it 


^Karl Marx: Capital, vol. I, p. 616. 
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operates as a clear-cut cultural compulsive. It influences 
the social scientist in his selection of problems, his choice 
among the many possible initial hypotheses, the way in 
which he elaborates his hypotheses, and in addition it tends 
to determine the standards he establishes for judging the 
reliability of data. Moreover, it encourages him to disre- 
gard facts which run counter to hypotheses which serve 
class interests, and to over-emphasize facts which confirm 
such hypotheses. Such compulsive thinking is inevitable 
in a class-controlled society, because the interests of the 
classes active in the society are bound to condition, how- 
ever unconsciously, the outlook of all those living in the 
society. 

It has been the presence and persistence of those inter- 
ests which have made it impossible for the mind to see 
“the object as it really is.” They have kept the mind 
from getting closer to reality than it has. Those interests 
have created what I have called cultural compdsives^ 
which have made the mind less concerned with under- 
standing reality as it actually is than in distorting it to 
suit its special purposes. Such compulsives represent the 
expression of class interests in psychological form. I have 
called the psychological mechanism at work here a com- 
pulsive because the ideas it represents are dependent for 
their influence upon the strength of the interests they 
represent, and not upon the abstract accuracy or inaccuracy 
of their sequence or structure. Its content is more emotive 
than intellectual. It can be destroyed only by the removal 

2 ( 7 /. my introduction to The Making of Man^ in which the whole theory of 
cultural compulsives is discussed in considerable detail. Since the appearance of that 
essay in 1931* I have modified the theory somewhat as the following pages attest. 
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of the Interests which constitute its origin. But since those 
interests will be with us until we organize a new form of 
society in which they can no longer function, and since we 
are all affected by those interests, however objective we 
may try to be, the task that confronts us is not to deny the 
presence of such cultural compdswesy but to attempt to 
keep them from blinding us to facts that are of importance 
to our intellectual heritage. 

The cultural compulsive has had many antecedents in 
the field of social theory. . . . The Marsdans, by use of 
their dialectic, have been able to show in just what ways 
classes have utilized ideas ai^ d(Xtrin.e5 for their own 
protection and perpetuation. In recent years, in addition 
to the work of the Marxians, a number of liberal sociolo- 
gists have gone so far as to argue for the presence of class 
factors in certain ideological mechanisms pertaining to such 
problems as race, neo-Malthusianism, and eugenics. They 
have explained such mechanisms as part of a rationaliza- 
tion process. What most contemporary thinkers have not 
seen and what is most important, I believe, to an under- 
standing of the nature of the social process, is that their 
own thought is also conditioned by the presence and pres- 
sure of cultural compulsives, that all social thought is 
colored by such compulsives, reactionary as well as rev- 
olutionary, and that those who think they can escape their 
influence are merely deceiving themselves by pursuing a 
path of thought that is socially fallacious. When we re- 
alize the class factors involved in the nature of all 
thought, especially social thought, and the cultural com- 
pulsives at work in conditioning its character and conclu- 
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sions, we come to see the truth of Engels’ observatjon, 
that “then we no longer demand final solutions and 
eternal truths} we become aware of the necessary limi- 
tations of all knowledge^ of its being conditioned by the 
circumstances in which it has been acquired. Nor can 
we be impressed by the old metaphysical and still current 
contradictions of true and false, good and evil, identical 
and different, necessary and accidental. We know that 
these opposites have only relative validity, that that which 
is now recognized as true has its hidden false side, and al- 
so that that which is now recognized as false has a true 
side, by virtue of which it was once regarded as true” 
(italics mine). 

In that sense the outlook of the revolutionary Marxist 
represents a closer approximation to objective truth be- 
cause it is allied with the progressive forces in society. 
Nevertheless, the revolutionary cannot escape the horns of 
the scientific dilemma. While the class-struggle theory 
upon which he posits his approach is an objective reality, 
the class interests involved in his struggle for power pre- 
vent him from achieving the objectivity of outlook which 
is the sine qua non of science. Marx himself stressed the 
truth of that observation when he declared that ‘^political 
economy can remain a science only so long as the class 
struggle is latent or manifests itself only in isolated and 
sporadic phenomenad^^ When all is said, however, the 
significant difference between the outlook of the revolu- 
tionary and the reactionary lies in the fact that the revo- 
lutionary aims to destroy the class society which exists, and 


3 Marx: Capital, Preface Second Edition, p. 17. 
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in so doing eliminate the compulsive factor from social 
thought, while the reactionary merely seeks to preserve 
the class society that prevails, which means perpetuating 
and even deepening the compulsive element. Marx, for 
example, frankly admitted his proletarian bias, but it was a 
realization which he construed as a necessity in our class 
society. “My standpoint, from which the evolution of the 
economic formation of society is viewed as a process of 
natural history,” Marx wrote, “can less than any other 
make the individual responsible for relations whose crea- 
ture he socially remains, however much he may subjective- 
ly raise himself above them.” “In a class society,” Sidney 
Hook points out, paraphrasing Marx’s position, “all so- 
called social sciences are class sciences.”^ What Marx saw, 
of course, and what every critical radical mind must see, is 
that it is only by the destruction of classes that such biases 
can disappear and class sciences be destroyed. Only in that 
way can the mind be freed of the necessity of justifying 
the interests of classes instead of the interests of the race 
as a whole. 

The liberal sociologist has merely been deceived by the 
myth of neutrality — ^the belief that he can be above the 
battle, as it were, aloof from the criss-cross of conflicting 
interests. The very fact that the liberal sociologist in most 
instances is connected with a university, and is dependent 
upon a middle-class environment for his survival, is a 
sufficient reason why such aloofness in the social sciences 
must of necessity rest upon a false premise. 

^Sidney Hook; From Heyel to Marx. Tht Moditn Quarterly, vol. VI, No. x, 
P* S4* 
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The existence of cultural compulsives, then, makes ob- 
jectivity in the social sciences impossible. Indeed, the 
actual claim to objectivity in the social sciences has been 
largely a defense-mechanism, an unconscious attempt to 
cover up the presence of compulsive factors and convic- 
tions. No mind today can be objective in its interpretation 
and evaluation of social phenomena. One can be objective 
only in the observation of detail or the collection of facts 
— ^but one cannot be objective in their interpretation. In- 
terpretation necessitates a mind-set, a purpose, an end. 
Such mind-setSy such purposes, such ends, are controlled 
by cultural compulsives. It was no less acute a thinker 
than Emile Myerson who pointed out that “our reason is 
competent to scrutinize everything except itself.” Bear- 
ing out in different words the presence of what I have de- 
scribed as cultural compulsives, Myerson goes on to add 
that: 

Research is always dominated by preconceived ideas — that is 
by hypotheses . . . we are thus never entirely free from them; if 
we believe we are, this simply proves that they have remained 
subconscious. . . . But science of today is not sufficient. As a 
matter of fact, what we are looking for is less the result than the 
method, the way by which we came. Now the scientist on this 
point does not differ from the ordinary man. He does not see 
himself in the act of reasoning. He therefore does not know 
directly the way by which he has come to such or such a con- 
clusion; the motives which have influenced him in adopting it 
may be very different from those which he himself supposes. 
That is why it is advisable to control his assertions by turning, 
not to individual thought, but to collective thought, by searching 
for the genesis, the evolution, of these conceptions in history.”® 

^ Emile Myerton: Identity and Reality, Preface, pp. 6 and y. 
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Any man living hi a society imbibes from it his very 
consciousness, his way of thought, his prejudice of vision. 
The class he belongs to in that society in turn gives 
direction to his thought and vision. It is only in the 
physical sciences, where his method is quantitative and not 
comparative, and where the issues do not strike at the es- 
sential structure of social life, that he can escape some- 
thing of that dilemma. 

What we must relearn is that, ultimately speaking, 
there is no such thing as an individual mind. The de- 
velopment of our individualistic civilization distorted so 
gravely our sense of social vision and understanding of 
civilization that in time we came to believe — as our social 
sciences, in particular economics, stressed — that the indi- 
vidual was the centre of things, that society was nothing 
more than a collection of individuals, deriving its mean- 
ing through the individual minds which constituted it. 
However unsound and erroneous, a philosophy of that 
character was bound to be produced by an individualistic 
civilization such as the western world built up in the Hst 
300 years. It represented an excellent justification of 
its whole way of life. It was that individualistic out- 
look which camouflaged so successfully the class character 
of social thought. It is only in our age when that individu- 
alistic society can no longer function, and when individu- 
alism as a way of life has lost its meaning and pertinence, 
that the fallacy which underlies its logic has become ap- 
parent on every side. Only by realizing and stressing the 
significance of the sociological approach, is it possible for 
us to achieve a more direct view of the class character of 
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social thought. Today it is possible for us to see that the 
individual mind as a separate entity is a myth. What we 
call the individual mind is but a product of the social 
process. The individual mind as an individual thing could 
not exist. Isolated, it would be nothing more than an 
animal mind, possessing little more biological differentia- 
tion from the higher apes, say, than the higher apes from 
the lower. The individual mind is dependent upon so- 
ciety, upon the social consciousness of the group, for its 
being, its operation, its function. The individual mind is a 
product of the social structure of the group j its materials, 
its co-ordinates, its set-up, are determined by that struc- 
ture. The conflicts between individual minds are basically 
expressive of divisions within the group, divisions which 
arise from a multitude of sources occasioned by frictions 
within the mind of the individual. 

But the realization of the dependence of the individual 
mind upon society for its cultural being does not imply a 
denial of individual differences, variations, and contradic- 
tions. While the individual mind can have no existence 
outside the group, that is except in a primitive, instinc- 
tive sense, it can and does have existence in relation to the 
group. In this latter relation, however, which is a sec- 
ondary one, the differences, variations, and contradictions 
which distinguish individual minds can express themselves 
only in terms of the group. Thus while individuals differ 
and individual minds conflict, the things they differ in and 
conflict with are ultimately conditioned by the character 
and culture of the group. While differences in cerebral 
voltage or emotional tempo may make one individual in- 
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terested in science, another in religion, and another in art, 
the nature of the science, religion, and art in which they are 
interested is determined by the cultural status of the so- 
ciety in which they live. Although the individual is not a 
passive product of group culture, his active influence upon 
it is conditioned by the possibilities of change which are 
latent in it. An Einstein can make his revolutionary con- 
tributions to modern physics only because the culture of 
the group has progressed to a point where the mind 
can think in advanced mathematical and scientific symbols j 
a Lenin could make his contribution to the science of rev- 
olution only because the class struggle in society had pro- 
duced a theory which he could apply to the historical 
process. It is the group, thus, or society, which is the 
centre about which the individual mind gravitates and has 
its being — ^and not vice-versa. 

The neurotic mind, as Trigant Burrow has wisely noted, 
and as Ernest Sutherland Bates has even more soundly 
stressed in his essay “The Abnormality of the Normal,” 
is fundamentally a reflection of maladjustment on 
the part of the group rather than on the part of the in- 
dividual j the neurosis has a social basis instead of an in- 
dividual one, the individual merely being its agent of ex- 
pression. One can deal with the neurosis in a fundamental 
fashion, therefore, only by understanding its social origin 
and not by trying merely to cure its individual manifesta- 
tions. Such understanding, however, necessitates a rec- 
ognition of the social evolution of the human mind, and 
an awareness of its dependence upon the group. That un- 
derstanding alone would render absurd any attempts to 
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deal with or cure the individual without stressing the more 
basic necessity of changing the society of which he is an in- 
evitable product. 

In the light of the preceding facts any society in which 
the individual tends to become isolated from the group, 
and in which classes exist which tend to aggravate and per- 
petuate that separation and division, is an abnormal society. 
Difficult as it is to deal with such a term as normality, it 
can be said without exaggeration, I believe, that normality 
for a social animal such as man can be found only in a so- 
ciety in which the individual is in harmony with the group 
— or rather in which the group is in harmony with itself 
— ^in which co-operation instead of competition constitutes 
the basis of his relationships, and in which the presence of 
classes is replaced by the solidarity of the social whole. To 
speak of normality in terms of our society, therefore, is a 
contradiction. Abnormality, if you will, is our norm. 

The compulsive character which human thought has been 
forced to assume has been due to the presence of that ab- 
normality. In fact, the whole compulsive basis of social 
thought can be traced to that source. The interests which 
have determined the direction which the mind has taken 
in society have created that abnormality by compelling the 
mind to follow patterns which have prevented it from con- 
fronting reality as a social whole. The mind has been 
trapped by the cultural compulsives which those interests 
have perpetuated. The social drives involved have forced 
the mind to defend the interests of conflicting classes in- 
stead of the interests of the community as a whole. 

If we wish to translate that relationship into the some- 
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what elusive but widely current psychological nomen- 
clature, with its triadic division of the behavior process in- 
to perception, conception, and conation, what we discover 
is that it is the conative factor which largely determines 
the conceptual. In other words, our conceptions are noth- 
ing more than adaptations to the outside world which in 
turn converts them into conations. The outside world, up- 
on which the mind must act, conditions the nature of the 
conceptions that the mind adopts. Contrary to the old 
notion, the mind does not look out upon the world, which 
it can come into contact with only through its sense-per- 
ceptions, and then, from its Olympian fastness, decide 
what it shall desire, do, or believe. Instead it is the out- 
side world that conditions its interests, shapes its concep- 
tions, and determines its actions. Its ability to be objec- 
tive, in reacting to and acting upon that outside world, is 
contingent upon the nature of the outside world and not 
upon itself. If the relationship between the individual 
and the outside world is one of conflict, the conceptions of 
the individual mind will be conditioned by the interests 
of the conflict. The same is true of groups or classes in 
conflict} the minds of those who are members of such 
groups and classes will adopt conceptions that are the 
product of the interests of the group or class to which they 
are allied. It should be obvious, therefore, that it is im- 
possible for the mind to be objective in its conceptions un- 
til the conflicting interests in the outside world are har- 
monized and its conceptions become those shaped by the 
whole of society. One can be objective today in meas- 
uring monkeys’ skulls, or observing the summer dance of 
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the cicada, or examining the contents of a fluid — that is, 
wherever there are no vital individual or group interests 
at stake. Wherever the value-factor arises, however, ob- 
jectivity ceases, because the group and class conflicts in- 
volved prevent the mind from attaining any objectivity 
of conception. 

It will be only when the human race in a socialized so- 
ciety has rid itself of those antagonistic and dividing in- 
terests that the mind will be able to free itself from the 
cultural compulsives which have perverted its value- 
judgments and distorted its social vision. Only then will 
the mind be able to function freely, untrammelled by the 
interests which have blurred and narrowed its vision in 
the past. “An impartial social science is impossible,” wrote 
Lenin, “in a society founded on class struggle,” and then 
added, “to expect impartial science in a wage-slave society 
is rather stupidly naive, like expecting owners to be im- 
partial on the question whether to raise the workers’ 
wages at the expense of the profits of capital.” 

The human mind is the highest organ to be developed 
in the evolutionary process} like the neck of the giraffe, or 
the antler of the deer, its object of being is to aid its 
possessor in its struggle with the environment in which it 
lives, to make it able to surmount the obstacles that threat- 
en to hamper or destroy its existence. “The brain of man,” 
as H. G. Wells shrewdly put it, “like the nose of a pig, is 
a food-getting instrument.” Just as every organ, even 
those vestigial ones which are still in the process of dis- 
solution, has come into being only because it has a purpose 
to serve, so the mind has evolved only because it has a 
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function to perform. The function which the human 
mind serves is, by virtue of its sensory antennae, to 
develop more and more control of reality in its strug- 
gle with the environment. Just as the development of 
the hand made it possible for man to become a tool- 
making animal, able thus to control more of reality by 
means of his physical tools, so the evolution of the mind 
through the agency of language made it possible for 
man to become a concept-making animal, capable thus of 
mastering more of reality by means of his invisible tools. 
The mind, then, an invisible tool, is able to work best 
when it deals with reality as a whole; when it is forced 
by the presence of superimposed interests to distort re- 
ality in the form of artificial concepts, advantageous to 
sections of society but not to society as a whole, its purpose 
has been perverted out of its normal ordained function. 

The human mind is a product of society and not of the 
individual. It has been developed in the process of evolu- 
tion to work for men, for mankind, and not for a special 
group of men, or a separate segment of society. When it 
is made to work for the latter, it fails to function in its 
full capacity. The compulsive character of social thought 
has resulted from that unfortunate development which 
has prevented the mind from working with reality as it 
really is. “Logicality inexorably requires that our in- 
terests shall not be limited,” wrote Charles Pierce, the 
famous American philosopher, in proof of the fact that 
logic is fundamentally a social and not an individual re- 
ality, and added: “They (our interests) must not stop at 
our own fate but must embrace the whole community. 
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This community, again, must not be limited, but extend to 
all races of beings with whom we can come into immediate 
or mediate intellectual relation. He who would not 
sacrifice his own soul to save the whole world is, as it 
seems to me, illogical in all his references, collectively. 
Logic is rooted in the social principle.” 

The next step in the advancement of the human race 
will be made when society is so revolutionized that the 
mind will be emancipated from the conflicting class inter- 
ests which it now serves, and will be able to work in the 
interest of the community as a whole. That revolution 
can be achieved only by the creation of a classless society. 
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THE RELIGIOUS FORCE 

“Without wealth, no sacrifice; without sacrifice, no god.” 

— ^From an ancient Aryan saying. 

“The Pekkans are poor and have few herds; therefore they 
have no occasion for a god to protect them.” — Marshall. 

N ot very long ago a bibliophile estimated that 
twenty times as many books have been written 
on religion as on any other topic. Although no 
count could be very precise, it has been asserted that over 
a million books dealing exclusively with religion have been 
published within the last four hundred years. If that 
count should include reprints of religious classics such as 
the Bible, the Koran, or the Vedas, the sum would un- 
doubtedly multiply into the tens of millions. To calculate 
the amount of energy involved in the composition of such 
books and then in their perusal would be enough to stag- 
ger a statistician. 

With but few exceptions, there has persisted behind all 
those books, despite their divergences and diflFerences in 
point of view, one fundamental conception as to the origin 
and purpose of religion. The basis of that conception, and 
that conception unfortunately still obtains today, is that re- 
ligion grew out of man’s desire to explain the universe, to 
solve the beginning and end of things, the why and where- 
fore of human destiny. Nothing could be much farther 

27 
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from the truth than such a conception — or rather miscon- 
ception — of the origin of religion. The falsity of that con- 
ception has kept us from understanding the nature of the 
religious force. The truth of the matter is the origin of re- 
ligion had very little if anything to do with such a concep- 
tion. Religion began in no such way at all. In fact, if by 
the religious impulse we mean a concern for whys and 
wherefores and the mystery of the hereafter, then it can 
be said at once and with assured finality that religion is a 
late instead of an early development in the history of the 
human race. The purpose of religion among primitive 
peoples, as Paul Radin, after an extensive study of the re- 
ligious ideas and habits of the North American Indians, 
has pointed out, was not to serve as an other-worldly in- 
spiration but to function “as one of the most important and 
distinctive means of maintaining life- values . . . and to 
preserve those values that are accepted by the majority of 
the group at any given time.”^ 

Contrary to the usual contention, primitive man was not 
a religious creature in the accepted sense of the word. 
Instead of every primitive tribe possessing a god or gods 
of its own, revealing thus the innateness of the religious 
impulse, early primitive man often possessed no gods at all. 
In Tasmania, for example, no word or concept standing for 
the idea of god or of the hereafter could be discovered. 
The man who translated sections of the Book of Genesis 
into Tasmanian, finding “no word conveying the idea of 
a presiding power, nor any terms which could be used to 

^ Paul Radin: “Religion of the North American Indians/’ Journal of American 
Folklore, vol. XXVII, no. CVI, pp. 336, 337. 
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represent the idea of heaven, rendered these ideas,” Mr. 
T. S. Foster tells us, “ ‘God-na’ and ‘Heaven-na,’ ‘-na’ 
(being) a Tasmanian suffix denoting the singular num- 
ber.”^ In the African regions, Cyril Claridge relates that 
in reply to the query as to why the natives do not pray to 
God he was informed: “We never pray to God because 
we do not know Him, but we pray to leaves, fetishes, and 
to the Dead.”® In the Zulu country, despite the fact that 
the Zulus speculated on a generalized cause named Un- 
kulunkulu, the same attitude is manifest. When asked if 
he knew of any god who controlled the universe, causing 
the sun to shine and the earth to bear fruit, the Zulu ad- 
dressed replied: “No, we know of none. We know that 
we cannot do these things, and suppose that they come of 
themselves.”^ Among the Australians the same outlook 
prevails. The natives there, revealing no interest in the 
relationship of cause and effect,® not only possess no con- 
cept of a creative deity or deities but are actually known 
to eschew such a concept.® 

The concept of a deity as a metaphysical force, ex- 
plaining the origin and destiny of things, is a late develop- 
ment of the race. Early primitive man was not concerned 
with such a concept. Contrary to the contentions of most 
of the nineteenth-century anthropologists, early primitive 
man was not endowed with a contemplative sense which 
made him want to explain the why and wherefore of the 

2 T. S. Foster: Front Savagery to Commerce^ p. 6 i. 

® G. Cyril Claridge: Wild Bush Tribes of Tropical Afnca^ p. 151* 

A. F. Gardiner; Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country^ p. 283. Quoted 
from Robert Briflault: The Mothers, vol. II, p. 5 ^ 4 * 

® Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen: Across Australia^ p. 220. 

® R. H. Lowie: Primitive Religion, p. 139. 
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world/ If a few individuals in the community were im- 
bued with such interests, they had little or no influence 
upon the rest of the group. What nineteenth-century an- 
thropologists did was to study primitive man as one would 
a puzzle, shifting facts this way and that, out of all se- 
quence and context, in order to find the solutions they 
wanted. In other words, they studied primitive man not 
to find out what he was like, but what they thought he 
ought to be like. They were determined, however uncon- 
sciously, to superimpose their own rationality upon that of 
the primitive. Today with the new knowledge at our 
command as to the psychology of primitive man, the fal- 
lacy in the old approach, which has been pointed out with 
such clarity by Paul Radin, Alexander Goldenweiser, and 
others, has become apparent to almost every student of 
primitive life. 

The outlook of primitive man was utilitarian and not 
metaphysical. He was concerned with the practical con- 
trol of nature but not with its origin or purpose. He 
wished to make nature serve his own ends so as to prevent 
it from destroying him. The struggle that confronted him 
was that of self-preservation. How to survive and repro- 
duce in a world imminent with enemies that constantly 
threatened to devour him was the great problem that faced 
him. His whole life, his whole way of thought, re- 
volved about that problem. Whatever he did, whatever 
he devised either in the form of physical objects or men- 
tal tools, was derived from that basic struggle. 

In short, the key to understanding the life of primitive 

'^Bronislaw Malinowski: “Magic, Science and Religion,” essay appearing in 
Joseph Needham: Science^ Religion and Reality, p. 22. 
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man is to be found in his struggle to protect himself 
against the destructive aspects of the environment and re- 
produce his kind. In a basic sense we can call that struggle 
economic, since in essence it was a struggle for food and 
shelter which were the sine qua non of survival. The 
human mind with its devious co-ordinates and concepts 
evolved in response to that struggle. It was the develop- 
ment of language, however, which made the human mind 
possible. Language endowed the mind with the ability to 
develop and extend its response. Just as in the Stone 
Ages, man devised stone implements to aid him in his 
physical struggle with the environment, he also contrived 
mental implements to assist him in those parts of the 
struggle which resisted physical control. It was power that 
he needed, power to control the environment and shape it 
in directions favorable to his survival. The mental imple- 
ments which he naturally invented were those which 
promised to provide him with such power. The first form 
that those implements assumed was protective. Man had 
to devise a means of protecting himself from the adversi- 
ties of the environment. In the immature state of his 
thinking it was almost inevitable that his mind should en- 
dow objects of danger with the qualities of evil, thus 
anthropomorphising them in terms of their particular rele- 
vance to his life. Unable to combat that evil by physical 
means, his mind set about extirpating it by means of its 
own, means which in its undeveloped state at the time led 
it to what we have come to describe as the practice of 
magic. 

When theologians contend that primitive man is every- 
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where possessed of a belief in religion, what they really 
mean is that he is everywhere possessed of a belief in 
magic. But magic is not religion. Magic, as Frazer has 
clearly shown, precedes religion in the scale of primitive 
development. Though such a conclusion may appear to 
many to be something of an exaggeration, it is clear that 
religion proper was the possession of too few people for it 
to be comparable in influence to magic. The fundamental 
difference between magic and religion is that magic is a 
form of primitive science while religion is a form of primi- 
tive metaphysics. Although the theories underlying the 
practice of magic are far from scientific, the objective in 
both cases is the same. They both seek to control external 
phenomena for the sake of immediate and practical ends. 
Religion, on the other hand, is more concerned with pri- 
mary causes and ultimate ends, with whys and wherefores, 
whences and whithers. Magic had a definite practical serv- 
ice to perform for primitive man. Primitive man was far 
more eager to control the external environment than he 
was to explain the raison d^etre of the world. It was only 
after he had begun to control certain aspects of the en- 
vironment, and had been able to organize his life into 
more stable forms, that religion could fulfill any function 
for him. 

If we turn to the natives of Australia, we shall be able 
to see that distinction at work. The life of the indigenous 
tribes there is saturated with magic. This description of 
them by Spencer and Gillen is typical : 

Almost every action in the life of a Central Australian savage 
from the day of his birth to the day of his death is associated, in 
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some way or another, with magic. No sooner is the Arunta child 
born than a black line is painted over his eyebrow in order to ward 
off sickness. How or why it should do so does not in the least 
trouble the parents. They have been told by the old men that it 
will and that is enough for them. The idea of putting any of 
their beliefs to the test of experiment never enters their heads. If 
the young child avoids sickness then, of course, it is a result of the 
black line — if the desired result does not follow then it means 
that some other person has worked evil by counter magic, and the 
savage goes on his way perfectly content with this simple explana- 
tion.® 

Permeated thus, as his life still is, with the spirit of 
magic, the Australian native has little interest in religion. 
Indeed, it is a well-established fact that the Australian 
tribes definitely avoid religion. They will have no priests 
in their communities. It is the magician who is influential 
in their life." 

Extending from the most primitive form of sorcery and 
witchcraft to the more advanced developments of totem- 
ism, magic plays this same definite, uniform role in early 
primitive life. It is part and parcel of the life-interests of 
the community as a whole. It is not a palliative for minds 
tormented by the meaning of the universe, but a practical 
technique for men to control the world in which they live. 
The inadequacy and invalidity of the technique does not 
alter the nature of its direction. The motivation behind 
it is the same wherever found. 

For untold centuries the human race was concerned 
mainly with the problems of securing food and shelter 
and expressing its sexual impulse. Whatever man did, 
whatever he planned, whatever he thought, were dedi- 

® Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen: Across Australia, p. 342* 
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cated to those ends. From the first stone implements that 
man invented to the more advanced forms of art he con- 
trived, his chief concern was with the food-getting and then 
with the sexual factor. The animals, for example, that 
Aurignacian man painted on the walls and roofs of the 
caves he inhabited, evidence seems to indicate, served an 
economic instead of a decorative end.® Primitive man 
painted them there because he believed, as Nikolsky ex- 
pressed it, that “the similar creates the similar.” To de- 
pict an animal meant to entice and ensnare him. Primitive 
art thus was very little more than a form of primitive 
magic. 

Primitive man found it necessary to use every means at 
his command to tame the environment and make it serve 
his ends. Wherever the environment became obdurate to 
physical control and manipulation, new devices of con- 
quest had to be developed and invented to give the power 
he needed. Magic became a psychological device which 
primitive man invented to endow him with such power. 
By affording him a source of control over forces which 
resisted him, and offering him at the same time a means 
of predicating the future, magic became a definite form 
of primitive science. With most primitive peoples, re- 
ligion, with Its promise of immaterial rewards, of here- 
afters and henceforths, did not develop until the food- 
getting necessity had become less exigent and social classes 
had begun to form. In a loose sense, one can say that 
magic in its origins was largely a social product while reli- 
gion was to a greater extent a class creation. 

^W. J. Perry; The Origin of Magic and Religion, p. 3, 
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Magic constituted the best science primitive man could 
invent. It was concerned with physical phenomena rather 
than metaphysical, and revolved about their control and 
predictability. Whatever was metaphysical about its prac- 
tice, its appeal to the spirits or other mystical forces, was 
dedicated to a definite material end. To those unac- 
quainted with the workings of the primitive mind, magic 
comprises nothing more than a series of impossible and 
indefensible contradictions. It is the mind of modern 
man, superimposing itself upon that of the primitive, 
which exaggerates those contradictions. In terms of the 
primitive intellect magic is as rational and consistent as 
Euclidean geometry or modern science. Granted its prem- 
ises, primitive magic was based upon as logic-tight a sys- 
tem of reasoning as is contemporary scientific thought. 
While the hypotheses which constituted the basis of mag- 
ical procedure were unquestionably fallacious, as is ob- 
vious today, the logic underlying their operation was con- 
sistent from beginning to end. The magician who through 
various incantations endeavored to evoke the response of 
the spirits was never without a logical explanation in the 
event that the spirits refused to favor his charms. Good 
spirits were countered by bad ones, and then there was 
also the logical leeway provided for the intrusion of un- 
known forces which were beyond the control of the magi- 
cian, forces operative within the charm itself or set in 
motion by a hostile sorcerer.*® The magician was never at 
a loss to explain any seeming intractability of phenomena 
or individuals. When his forecasts were not fulfilled, he 

Fries® and Schneider: Religion in Various Cultures, p. 29* 
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had only to account for his failure on the basis of an- 
tipathetic powers which frustrated his will. The logic of 
his position, thus, was unassailable. Lacking scientific 
knowledge of the activity of phenomena, he could only 
account for form and function in terms of his own scheme 
of explanation. An interesting illustration of this aspect 
of primitive logic is to be discovered in the mental be- 
havior of the Dobuans. “In Tewara Island, where the 
Mission has not been,” Doctor Fortune relates in his book, 
The Sorcerers of Dobu^ “I asked how it came about that 
the Mission whites and their introduced Polynesian teach- 
ers grew yam gardens without incantations. I was met 
with a retort that, while it was true the Polynesian teach- 
ers did not use Dobuan magic, it was not true that they 
grew good yam crops.”” 

In a word, what prevented their logic from collapsing 
was lack of knowledge, or ignorance of the facts involved 
in the case. Indeed, it was the continued lack of sufficient 
facts to check up on the propositions connected with mag- 
ical procedure that made it possible for the logic of the 
magicians to exercise such an indomitable sway over the 
primitive intellect for so long a period. Had the Dobuans 
been in a position to verify the quality of the yams grown 
by the Tewarans their faith in their own incantations might 
have been somewhat shaken and in time destroyed. At 
best, of course, even in the face of such a discovery, their 
tendency would have been either to deny, however un- 
truthfully, the excellence of the yams or to assert that the 


R. F. Fortune: Sorcerers of Dobuf p. 106, 
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Tewarans employed magic in secret. Such a tendency 
would have represented a direct expression of a cultural 
compulsive. Only later, with the repeated challenge of 
contrary testimony denying the logic of their contentions, 
would they have been forced to admit the fallacy under- 
lying their logic. The absence of such tangible evidence, 
however, made it easy for them to preserve undefiled their 
faith in their own incantations. Pragmatists as they were, 
in their primitive way, they were concerned only with the 
problem of whether their magic worked. If it worked it 
was good 5 if it didn’t work it was no longer magic. 

II 

Art was one of the most striking forms in which primi- 
tive magic found dynamic embodiment. In origin art and 
magic were closely allied. The economic struggle for ex- 
istence among primitive peoples was — and still is — so acute 
that whatever they do is inevitably associated with the 
utilitarian. Primitives choose for their art-substance those 
things that mean most to their life. Their interest in art, 
as in all magic, is overwhelmingly practical. It was out 
of many of the primitive art-forms that religious cere- 
monials later arose. In primitive drama, for instance, 
mimicry is often startlingly pragmatic. The Plains In- 
dians, as part of their advanced magic, adopted the follow- 
ing stratagem which later became a ceremony. In order 
to capture a buffalo, one member of the tribe would throw 
a large robe about himself and imitating a calf begin to 
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bleat with fear as other Indians disguised in white robes 
suggestive of the wolf would attack him. This mock- 
combat was staged to attract the buffalo who would rush 
to the aid of the calf and when close enough would be 
captured by the Indians. As Boas shows, in his book, 
Primitive Artf that form of magical drama was practised 
in many parts of the world. In many Tasmanian dances 
perfection inheres in accurate imitation of the behavior of 
animals. Even among the Eskimos the magical procedure 
of imitating the seal in an endeavor to approach a real 
seal or to entice a polar bear who feeds upon the seal soon 
turns into a form of dramatic art. The original use of 
masks was based upon the magical belief that the resem- 
blance would be pleasing to the animal. Whether in this 
form or another, the animal, because of its economic im- 
portance, always played an important part in all those 
forms of primitive magic which later led to the creation of 
primitive art and religion. 

Even in religion, which succeeded magic in its hold upon 
primitive people, many of those forms persisted, and in 
a disguised, oblique way persist in it even today. The 
animal element, alluded to in the preceding paragraph, 
was a dominant force in the determination of primitive 
behavior. Wherever hunting and fishing were basic in 
society, with the animal as the main source of food sup- 
ply, magical rites revolved about animal life and worship. 
Totemism was unquestionably a direct outgrowth of that 
tendency. Tribes who lived upon carnivorous animals ex- 
alted and apostrophized animals of that character, while 
peoples who depended upon ruminant animals for their 
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sustenance idolized and deified animals falling into that 
category. In various forms of primitive art those diverse 
types of exaltation found definite and striking expression. 
The propensity of different savage peoples to adorn them- 
selves with the skin and teeth of wild animals is at once 
illustrative of that tendency. The Indians of Northwest 
America considered the claws of the gray bear as ex- 
tremely beautiful, and ornaments made out of those claws 
assumed a signal value. To capture the gray bear required 
great bravery and skill. The Indian who attired himself 
with the claws of this animal felt himself set apart and 
elevated by this distinction. He was convinced that the 
ferocity and courage of the animal were transferred to 
him when he adorned himself with parts of its flesh.“ 
The type of existence led by those Indians emphasized 
bravery as a cardinal virtue. Physical courage was indis- 
pensable for their way of life. With the Batoka people, 
however, among whom carnivorous animals are taboo, the 
reverse attitude prevails. Instead of exalting the features 
and lineaments of carnivorous animals, they worship those 
of herbivorous heritage. A shepherd tribe, the Batokas 
have made the ruminant animals into their gods. The cow 
and bull are sacred among them. Consequently instead of 
adorning themselves with the physical appendages of the 
more feral carnivorous animals, they prefer to imitate 
the features of the herbivorous creatures. In their eyes 
the presence of the incisor teeth, conspicuous among car- 
nivorous animals, constitutes an element of ugliness. In 
order to make themselves beautiful, therefore, they re- 

Schoolcraft; Historical and Statistical Information Respecting the History^ 
Conditions,^ and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the V, S; vol. Ill, p. 216. 
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move their incisor teeth so that they will tend to resemble 
the animals they worship. In a word, their esthetic con- 
cepts grew out of their economic life, assuming forms that 
were dependent upon their way of existence. 

The same connection is to be discovered with even more 
advanced groups. In the sphere of religious evolution the 
relationship is unmistakably intimate. For the most part, 
wherever the sun-ritual is found it is obvious that the 
group has already advanced from a hunting and fishing 
economics into an agricultural. In short, in primitive agri- 
cultural economics the importance of plants is emphasized 
by the attitude taken toward them. The sun is invoked 
to insure their growth and plenitude. Among people not 
so economically advanced no such interest in plants is 
manifest. Among the Bushmen the vegetative aspects of 
art are alien if not taboo. Since they live in a more primitive 
state of society, in which the beast-hunt is the main source of 
food-supply, their art is imitative of animal life in its 
more fundamental forms. Plant existence has little mean- 
ing for them. Their entire artistic skill lies in their ability 
to delineate animals and their behavior. The one or two 
instances in which they attempt to deal with plant-life 
reveal their lack of experience with such materials. The 
skill which is present in their depiction of animals and 
men is absent in their plant-drawings. In other words, 
people choose for their art substance and their magical 
rites those things that mean the most to their life. 

The animal, nevertheless, continued to play an impor- 
tant role in primitive art for many centuries afterward, 
which simply proves that a tradition lingers very often 
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Jong after its cause has disappeared. By the time we reach 
the ancient world the animal has lost the larger part of its 
popularity. While Dionysos was featured in early Greek 
drama and other animals appeared in different roles, the ani- 
mal element was no longer dominant. Even in the myth- 
ical hierarchy the lowest forms were those bearing animal 
resemblances — the satyrs, the Sileni, the Titans, and the 
Antseans. In mediasval drama, the animal was seldom 
seen. By that time, the culture had completely changed. 

In this general attitude toward animals assumed by peo- 
ples in different stages of culture we can discern a contrast 
of striking moment. Early primitive peoples sought — and 
in many cases still seek — to imitate and emulate the ani- 
mals. They adorned themselves with their flesh, and aimed 
to attain their virtues. Their ideas of the beautiful were 
determined by the nature of the animals that were most 
important to their type of life. The fact which is most 
significant, however, is that primitive peoples tried to be 
like the animals, and in this effort at resemblance attained 
what in their eyes was an expression of the exquisite. 
Civilized man, on the other hand, living upon a different 
plane of existence, in which the animal is no longer the 
centre of his life,*® has endeavored to stress his superiority 
to the lower forms of life by describing his own attributes 
as humany and theirs as bestial. As a result, the word 

In the seventeenth century In Holland, where dairy farming was an essential 
pursuit of the people, we discover an interest in the cow that carried over into the 
art of the time. Potter became famous for his pastoral paintings, in which the cow 
was most conspicuous. Potter’s cows became renowned wherever art was discussed. 
In addition, we have such animal painters as Vitto, Pisano, George Moreland, and 
Rosa Bonheur. Nevertheless, in their work there is not and could not be the reli- 
gious adoration of the animal that was present in the attitude of the animal painters 
in prehistoric antiquity. 
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bestial has acquired only a derogatory connotation. Civi- 
lized man emphasizes to a point of exaggeration his un- 
Ukeness to the animals, just as primitive man emphasized 
his likeness. A bestial countenance which today would be 
repulsive, in primitive times would have been beautiful. 
While we endeavor to refine away those elements in us 
that are reminiscent of our animal heritage, the savage 
sought to preserve them. The beast had a place of exalta- 
tion in the economic structure of primitive society which it 
has lost in ours. 

But the important part which animals played in the de- 
velopment of primitive magic marked only one stage in 
this aspect of the cultural process. In its early phases 
primitive magic enveloped all of life. At first it served 
a purpose which was pre-eminently social. Later on, 
however, it became a class instrument, a tool of the first 
social class to emerge in primitive society, namely, the 
magicians. Thus magic, the step-parent of religion, laid 
the groundwork for the development of class society. 

Although it is very probable that originally, as Robert 
Brififault pointed out, “magical practices and primitive 
priestly functions belonged to the exclusive sphere of 
women,”^^ there can be no doubt about the fact that men 
eventually usurped those practices and functions, displac- 
ing women as the master sorcerers. Men, of course, were 
able to supplant women thus only in societies where matri- 
archal power had started to break down and a patrilineal 
society had begun to form. While magical power was 
greater than physical power in primitive society, it must 

Robert Briffault: The Mothers, vol. II, p. 555. 
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not be forgotten that many of the physical disparities 
which exist between the sexes today, and which have ex- 
isted now for many centuries, did not necessarily prevail 
in primeval days. It is altogether likely that in early 
primitive society woman was in every sense the physical 
equal of man, if not his superior. Certainly among large 
sections of the animal kingdom we find the female 
stronger than the male, and we do know as an establishe4 
fact that even among many primitive peoples today the 
female is the equal of the male in sheer physical strength. 
Among various tribes of American Indians, for example, 
the female was even stronger than the male.^® Early 
women magicians, therefore, were not dependent entirely 
upon their mystic powers for strength, since they com- 
bined physical prowess with magical technique as a double 
protection of their position. At the same time, it should 
be remembered that it was upon mystical powers instead 
of physical that their authority depended. 

The close physical relationship between mother and off- 
spring provided the original form of kinship in primitive 
life. During that roll of centuries when knowledge of 
paternity was absent, as continues to be the case even today 
among such peoples as the Trobriand Islanders,” it was 
inevitable that women should stand out as the superior sex 
and that they shoiUd inspire the respect and worship of 
the society of the time. Magic in those days inhered as natu- 

The saperlor strength which men developed in more advanced societies was a 
result of the work he undertook and not of any special biological advantage. “The 
preponderant strength of men,” the Vaertings observed, “was the effect, not the 
cause, of masculine dominance.” — Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting: The Dominant 
Sex, p. 265. 

Bronislaw Malinowski: Sexual Life of Savages, p. 180-184. 
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rally in woman’s hands as plant life in the soil.^’ Among 
a number of African tribes even today woman plays the 
leading role as a ruler of magical ceremonies.’® Among 
the American Iroquois the whole “cult of spirits of the 
earth” was controlled by women.’® In various parts of 
Indonesia magical practices belong exclusively to women.*® 
Women’s early relationship to fertility deities, extending 
from those associated with primeval magic to those con- 
nected with ancient and mediseval witches, as found in 
Mexico as well as in Europe,*’ was but another manifesta- 
tion of such dominancy. In addition the whole tendency of 
ancient priests to sacrifice their virility in order to approxi- 
mate femininity, exemplified so revealingly in their habit 
of adopting female attire, was but another illustration of 
the earlier dominancy of the female concept. 

However, since our concern in this analysis does not 
revolve about the problem of the sexual character of the 
early magicians** but about the economic origins of magic 


For the benefit of the curious reader, it is only fair to state that the whole mat- 
ter of whether women preceded men as magicians, which is involved in the ques- 
tion as to whether a matriarchal society antedated the patriarchal, is extremely con- 
troversial. The evidence on neither side is conclusive. In view of the extant evi- 
dence, however, it seems to me that there arc sufficient facts to lend credence to the 


matriarchal theory. At least there are abundant reasons, in my opinion, why it can 
be profitably accepted as a tentative hypothesis. When all is said, it explains so many 
social phenomena that otherwise are inexplicable. The truth or falsity of either 
theory, however, has nothing fundamental to do with the general argument of this 
book, which is not so much concerned with the sexual character of the early magi- 
cians as with the nature and function of the magic they employed. 

Hopkins: Origin and Evolution of Religion, p. 214. Ibid», p. 215. 

W. J. Perry: The Megolithic Culture of Indonesia, p. 161. 

Bertram C. A. Windle: Religions, Past and Present, p, 126. 

22 Edward Carpenter in Intermediate Types among Primitive Folk, tried to show 


that the early shamans were neither male nor female but homosexual deviates. 


With- 


out doubt. Carpenter, for reasons that were more subjective than objective, over- 
stretched the point, but at the same time it must be admitted that the tendency, as 
Bogoras has also shown, of intermediate sexual types to assume the role of magicians 
and shamans was a common one in late primitive days, although, in my opinion, not 
for the reasons that Carpenter adduced. On the contrary, it seems reasonable to 
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and religion, we can proceed at once to a consideration of 
the rise of the magicians as the first economic class in so- 
ciety. 

The magicians afforded primitive man the best short 
cut to victory in his struggle against the environment. 
They promised him a form of power which he otherwise 
lacked.®* This power they were willing to bow to not 
because it was holy or sacred or metaphysical or mysterious 
but because it was economically useful. By resort to in- 
cantations and prophecies, which promised power over ad- 
versity, the magicians step by step became the most exalted 
group in society. As the community became more and 
more dependent upon the magicians for its way out, the 
magicians began to think of themselves, cognizant of their 
growing power, as a class or caste separate from the rest 
of society. At first as fellow tribesmen, serving the com- 
munity as intermediaries between the known and the mys- 
terious, they functioned as socially as the warrior or 
huntsman in behalf of the survival of the community. 
Later on, however, as the community became more and 
more dependent upon their powers, they tended to add 
power to themselves as individuals rather than to the 
group as a whole. 

We must turn to the magicians, therefore, for the first 
beginnings of individuality as well as the first signs of 
class in primitive society. The superiority which his posi- 

assume that the invasion of the intermediates was but another manifestation of that 
stage of transition between matriarchal and patriarchal culture when it was necet* 
sary for men, in their attempt to assume power, to utilize devices that were feminine 
as a means of sexual disguise. 

A. A. Goldenweiser: Early Civilizaiions, p. 218. Goldenwclscr, in his charac- 
teristically penetrating way, realized just that fact. “Magic,” he wrote, “is but a 
•ystem of power, positive or negative, actual or potential.” 
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tion granted him soon led the magician to take advantage 
of his privilege and turn it to personal gain. ^Trom the 
earliest known stages of civilization,” Tylor observed, 
^^professional magicians have existed who live by their 
craft and keep it alive.^** The mechanism by which the 
magician increased his power has been well described by 
Tylor;/ 

What are passed off as sacred omens are often really the cun- 
ning man’s shrewd guesses at the past and future. Divination 
serves to the sorcerer as a mask for real inquest, as when the 
ordeal gives him invaluable opportunity of examining the guilty, 
whose trembling hands and equivocating speech betray at once 
their secret and their utter belief in his power of discerning it. 
Prophecy tends to fulfill itself, as where the magician, by putting 
into a victim’s mind the belief that fatal arts have been practised 
against him, can slay him with this idea as with a material weapon. 
Often priest as well as magician, he has the whole power of re- 
ligion at his back; often a man in power, always an unscrupulous 
intriguer, he can work witch-craft and state-craft together, and 
make his left hand help his right. Often a doctor, he can aid his 
omens of life or death with remedy or poison, while what we still 
call ‘Conjurers’ ” tricks or sleight of hand have done much to 
keep up his supernatural prestige. 

The trickery eventually perfected by primitive magicians 
has scarcely been surpassed by the multitudinous variety 
of professional magicians that infest society today. It is 
interesting, as Tylor elucidated, to note the parallels be- 
tween magical practices in primitive days and those which 
are prevalent at the present time: 

The untying trick performed among savages is so similar to 
that of our mountebanks, that when we find the North American 

2 ^ Edward B. Tylor: Primitive Culture, vol. I, London, 1913 edition, p. 133, 
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Indian jugglers doing both this and the familiar trick of breath- 
ing fire, we are at a loss to judge whether they inherited these 
feats from their savage ancestors, or borrowed them from the 
white men. The point is not, however, the mere performance of 
the untying trick, but its being attributed to the help of spiritual 
beings. This notion is thoroughly at home in savage culture. It 
comes out well in the Esquimaux’ accounts which date from early 
in the i8th century. Granz thus describes the Greenland an- 
gekok setting out on his mystic journey to heaven and hell. 
When he has drummed awhile and made all sorts of wondrous 
contortions, he is himself bound with a thong by one of his pupils, 
his head between his legs, and his hands behind his back. All the 
lamps in the house are put out, and the windows darkened, for no 
one must see him hold intercourse with his spirit, no one must 
move or even scratch his head, that the spirit may not be inter- 
fered with — or rather, says the missionary, that no one may catch 
him at his trickery, for there is no going up to heaven in broad 
daylight.^® 


As soon as their position in society became stable, the 
magicians began to demand open recompense for their serv- 
ices. In time, for instance, it became conceded, as a native 
magician noted, that *^shamanistic advice or treatment 
when given gratuitously amounts to nothing.”*® By the 
time magic had lost its influence and religion had gained 
power, the priestly class had become the wealthy class in 
the community. By that time “not the warrior, not the 
owner of cattle, enslaved the human herd,” as Robert 
Briffault points out, “but the priest.”*^ 

It was not long before the priests claimed for them- 
selves all the powers important to economic and social life 


2STyIor: cp. cif., p. 154. 

A. A. Goldenweiser: op, cit.j p, 218. 
Robert Briffault: Rational Evolution, p. 38. 
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and became the. first ruling class in the community. By 
that time they had established control over the fertility of 
the soil, the future of the herd, and all the pleasures and 
pains of human destiny. The whole earth for that matter, 
rendered subject to their rites and incantations, became 
their immediate possession. It was out of that possession 
that the payment of rent, as a propitiatory and expiatory 
rite, first arose, and landed ownership developed. 

Among agricultural peoples the earth became looked 
upon as the gift of God, which belonged to the priests 
who were the direct emissaries of God on earth. By estab- 
lishing this relationship the ecclesiastical class was able to 
justify its exploitation of the rest of the community in 
behalf of its own purposes. Primitive man, in his agricul- 
tural stages, needed a favorable environment to insure his 
survival. Storms and floods and droughts might wreck 
completely his possibilities of survival. It was power over 
these elements, power to protect himself from their rav- 
ages that he craved above everything else. Lacking the 
science necessary to control them he had only the aid of 
magic and religion to resort to as his best protection. The 
magicians and later on the priests were the first to profit 
from this need. In order to appease the spirits or gods 
who controlled the elements it was necessary that gifts of 
all kinds and homage of every variety be sacrificed to 
them. In no other way could the elements be placated — 
and if the elements were not placated, the economic destiny 
of the tribe, the priest threatened, would be immediately 
imperilled. 

Out of the sequence of such economic logic, and in terms 
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of the times its assumptions were very logical indeed, the 
priesthood was able to acquire its position of power in 
the community. To the priests for such purposes were 
paid the first rents on the land, the first fees for economic 
intercession with the elements in behalf of the community 
and later in defense of individuals. Eventually this form 
of economic toll practically gave the ecclesiastical class 
control of the whole community. In time the fees paid 
the Sumerian priest for reading burial service over one of 
his flock: “Seven Urns of wine, four hundred and twenty 
loaves of bread, one hundred and twenty measures of corn, 
a garment, a kid, a bed, and a seat”*® became as nothing 
when compared with the sacrifices of human life which 
later priests demanded as part of divine necessity. 

It is well for us to bear in mind at this point that the 
development of power on the part of the magicians and 
priests was not the result of conscious perfidy on their part 
but of the conditions of life which made magic and re- 
ligion necessary for economic survival. What the magi- 
cians and priests did was to take advantage of that neces- 
sity and exploit it eventually for their own ends. As 
Frazer has shown, the earliest forms of magic were pub- 
lic instead of private in character and the magicians at that 
time were servants of the community, subject to its con- 
trols, and not a class separated from the rest of society. It 
was only later, when the role it played assumed such im- 
portance in primitive life, that conscious deception and 
trickery developed. For the most part, however, it is 
doubtful whether the ecclesiastical class as a whole ever 


28 Briffault: op, cit,^ p. 38 . 
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allowed itself to become conscious of the deceptions it 
practised. On the contrary, it is far more likely that it 
believed in its function in very much the same way that 
its preachers and priests do today j it justified its actions as 
necessary to its occupation, convinced that they were part 
of the natural order of things. That this natural order of 
things redounded to its own personal benefit provided it 
with only another reason why that order should not be 
questioned or attacked. 

The human mind is too elastic an instrument to admit 
its own deceptions} what it almost invariably does is to 
rationalize its actions in accordance with its convictions, 
building up thereby an inner protective device which saves 
itself from recognizing its own contradictions. It has been 
this protective device which has made it possible for the 
mind to resort to all the multitudinous extremes which 
have scarred the pages of human history, extending from 
the individual crime of murder to the social crime of ex- 
ploitation, without recognizing the criminal deception un- 
derlying its actions. Not only is an individual able thus 
to conceal from his left hand what his right hand has done, 
but he is able to justify the actions of both on the basis 
of different ends. For the sake of a god or a spirit, a 
priest or magician can sanctify the murder of an enemy 
he wishes to destroy, and yet suffer no qualms of con- 
science because the destruction was undertaken for a holy 
purpose. In just the same way, a nation today can justify 
the wanton sacrifice of its citizens in a war in which it 
hopes to make vast profits by ridding itself of a dangerous 
economic rival, and yet never think ill of doing so because 
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its economic motivation is concealed beneath a national 
ideal and hallowed by a national objective. 

This tendency of the mind to invent devices to obscure 
the truth of its objectives dates back to primeval times. 
It originated out of primitive man’s simple need to con- 
trol reality for his own ends. He needed power over his 
environment. Magic and religion evolved as the means 
whereby he believed he was able to acquire that power 
and make the universe bend to his wishes. 

It was this simple pristine need which magic and re- 
ligion served in primitive days that made it possible for 
them to exercise such a profound influence over the mental 
development of the race. It was not the technique they 
employed, as has often been contended, which inspired 
them with such mysterious power} the technique was de- 
rivative and not fundamental. Nor was it the infinite 
gullibility of the human species, as many have suggested, 
which encouraged their advance. It was simply the com- 
pelling character of the economic need they fulfilled which 
informed them with such significance, and which endowed 
them from the very beginning with such power over the 
minds of men. 

Moreover, it can be said at once that it was magic and 
religion which first gave shape to the human mind, caus- 
ing it to follow certain patterns and develop certain ten- 
dencies which were in keeping with the necessities of the 
economic situation it confronted. Whatever powers primi- 
tive man sought, and which he hoped to attain through 
the intermediation of magician or priest, were primarily 
physical and not metaphysical. The concern for meta- 
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physical power did not evolve until later when the need 
for physical control either had become less exigent or had 
been shifted to another plane. 

By virtue of the desperate struggle which ever since 
primitive days he has had to wage against his environment, 
man developed a power-complex as an intrinsic part of his 
psychology. It was magic and religion which gave scope 
to the evolution of that complex, converting it into forms, 
ranging from sacrificial murder to the “chosen people” 
concept, which often were as fantastic as they were futile. 
What has always been described as man’s fear of the en- 
vironment, of the elements, of nature, was nothing more 
than his fear of not being able to control them. Man has 
never feared what he could control. It is lack of power 
that breeds fear in the human brain. Eventually when 
man no longer needs such power, having acquired it in 
sufficient degree, which promises to be the case in the col- 
lective society of tomorrow, he will not require such de- 
vices to falsify his approach to reality. 

In the light of all that we have just pointed out, it was 
natural that magic and religion should provide the first 
stones upon which the edifice of the human mind was 
erected. They represented the economic factor elevated 
to a psychological plane. It was through the lenses of magic 
and religion that the mind first began to peer out into the 
universe, reconstructing it in terms of the necessity of its 
focus. At length, it was only through those lenses that the 
mind was able to function, and for thousands of years to 
follow, it was that form of function which determined the 
entire direction of mental reaction. 
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Magic and religion peopled the universe with new con- 
cepts, new forces. They endowed nature, places, things 
with new meanings and connotations. They afforded a 
point of reference, a system of co-ordinates, within which 
the mind could operate, move, and have its being. 

Magic and religion, thus, constituted the first cultural 
compulsive with which the mind became afflicted. They 
compelled the mind to think in a certain definite way be- 
cause the purpose they served necessitated such mental 
obeisance. They were able to enslave the mind to their 
own ends because the ends they served were so significant. 
If society or the individual was to possess power over his 
environment, it could only be through the agencies of 
magic and religion. There was no other alternative. The 
magician and priest not only became the source of power 
in the community, therefore, but the form of logic they 
cultivated came to comprise the mental pattern of the race 
for untold centuries. In time it became impossible for the 
mind to think in other terms. Even after the immediate 
need which primitive magic and religion served had 
passed, the ecclesiastical class, in order to protect itself, 
perpetuated the outlook which it had originally sponsored. 
By that time it had acquired a vested interest in the way 
of life it had created. To sacrifice that interest would have 
meant giving up its position of economic security and cul- 
tural power. Nevertheless, no class, ecclesiastical or other- 
wise, could have succeeded in perpetuating such a faith 
unless that faith supplied a deep-felt human need. That 
need, as was indicated above, was for power, power to 
control the environment, power to annihilate one’s ene- 
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mies, reproduce the race, extirpate disease, conquer the 
animals, wring rain from the sky, subdue the soil. 

Caught by the need for such power, which primitive 
magic and religion promised, the mind had no choice but 
to bend before the demands imposed upon it by that ne- 
cessity. Hence for thousands of years, the mind func- 
tioned merely as an instrument of magic and religion, 
yielding itself to whatever rite or ritual the latter foisted 
upon it. Instead of facing reality as it actually was, deal- 
ing with it by means of the scientific method of trial and 
error, it transformed reality into an extension of its mag- 
ical outlook. 

In this way the religious force came to constitute the 
first cultural compulsive in the evolution of human 
thought. Distorted through the lens of this cultural com- 
pulsive, reality was divorced from its physical roots and 
buried in the obfuscations and obscurities which resulted. 
It was only thousands of years later, when, under the pres- 
sure of a changed environment, the religious force lost 
its primeval power, that those obfuscations and obscurities 
began to disappear and reality was able to emerge from 
behind them in all its original and natural clarity. 



CHAPTER II 


THE RELIGIOUS MENTALITY 

In seventh-century Greece the whole scene is disordered. Men 
stand, as a poet complains, at the cross-roads. Ancient right points 
one way and newborn necessity another. Some good men are for 
one road, and some for the other. But the greater part stand puz- 
zled and unhappy, looking in vain for a living guide. The fate of 
the whole venture is in peril. Only one thing can save it and bring 
a haffy ending — the intervention of a god. — ^Alfred E. Zimmern: 
The Greek Commonwealth. 

‘‘Religion and not laws first guaranteed the right of property.** 

— Fustel de Coulanges. 

W HILE it cannot be said that religion grew out of 
magic, since in many communities magic and 
religion existed side by side, it is altogether 
reasonable to assume from the evidence we possess that 
magic was an earlier development than religion. Regard- 
less of the chronology of their appearance, however, we find 
religion differentiated from magic in its emphasis upon 
gods instead of spirits as its main consideration. In many in- 
stances its early gods were — ^and in some places still are — 
little more than magical spirits elevated into a new hier- 
archy. The important qualification, however, is that those 
early gods almost invariably served purposes as practical 
as the spirits. They provided man with the power which 
he felt he needed to acquire economic sustenance and to 
ward off disease. 

The ecclesiastical classes, magicians as well as priests, 
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were able to establish their early hegemony on the basis 
of that practical power. Among various tribes today, the 
natives will definitely tell you that their first chiefs were 
priests.^ In many primitive groups the chiefs in the com- 
munity were the former medicine men or shamans. In 
Samoa the priests were frequently the heads of the vil- 
lages.^ Among the Maori the priest and the chief are the 
same person. A similar situation prevailed among the 
Tasmanians. Among the Toaripi the sorcerers are looked 
upon as the chiefs.* Among many other peoples the medi- 
cine man or magician is the practical ruler of the com- 
munity. In varying degrees this state of affairs exists 
among divers tribes in the Malay Peninsula. In the Sa- 
mang tribe, as Doctor Diamond shows, the chief is almost 
always a prominent medicine man. Frequently among the 
Sea Dyaks the medicine man is the ruler of the village 
in which he lives.* The same relationship with slight va- 
riations is extant among the Malagasy in Madagascar, 
among the Masai in Africa, the Ba’yaka of the Congo 
Free State, the Wagogos cf German East Africa, the 
Nilotic Negroes, the New Calabar tribe, the Tons of Brit- 
ish Columbia, the Hudson Bay Eskimos and many other 
peoples.® 

It was Frazer, however, who traced in most careful de- 
tail the rise of the ecclesiastical class to power in primitive 
society. As Frazer shows, it is possible to turn to any 
number of groups and discover incontrovertible proofs of 
the early dominance of the magicians and priests in the 

^A. M. Hocart: Kingship^ p. 120. 

2 Diamond: Religion and the Commonweal^ p. 190. 

191. ^lbid;p. 191. 192. 
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primitive community. It is highly probable that it was 
the differentiation of functions within the ecclesiastical 
class, accentuated by varying degrees of property acquisi- 
tion, that determined the early evolution of kings and the 
development of the concept of the gods. 

Among the Australian Bushmen, who are often cred- 
ited with being the most primitive people still extant, the 
medicine men constitute the only social class in the com- 
munity.® The headman among the tribes of South East- 
ern Australia is almost invariably a magician. Among the 
southern Wiradjuri, the Yerkla mining tribe, and the 
Yuin tribe, the headman is always a medicine man or 
magician. In other words, the magicians or medicine men 
signify the first form of class differentiation in primitive 
society. They mark the appearance of the first leisure class 
in the history of the race.^ In more advanced tribes this 
process of differentiation assumes more complicated forms, 
with class power very often shared by civil as well as 
ecclesiastical groups, the two Interlocked, however, in the 
maintenance of economic and social authority. In the light 
of the evidence we now have, it is reasonably plausible to 
assume that non-ecclesiastical power, that is civil power, 
originally grew out of ecclesiastical. In fact, there is suf- 
ficient material available today to suggest if not to prove 
that the emergence of kings in the primitive world was 
in all likelihood a development of the medicine man’s 
more advanced struggle for power. As the medicine men 
began to divide their activities in terms of their respective 

* Jainc« Fraier; Tht Magical Origin of Kingt, pp. 150, 151. 

• Diamond: op, cUo, pp. 181, 182. 
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functions, some as the curers of sickness, others as the 
makers of rain, and still others as the augurers of the fu- 
ture, the more successful became the more powerful, with 
the most powerful tending to assume the role of chief. 
The next step was simple. The chief slowly began to turn 
himself into a sacred king.® As king, however, he needed 
the sanction of religion to insure the respect and worship 
of the people. The concept of king in itself meant noth- 
ing unless it was endowed with magical and religious con- 
notations. 

Indeed, as modern research has shown, the concept of 
kings in all likelihood preceded that of the gods. In the 
Pyramid texts, as Perry has noted, it is definitely stated 
that kings were more ancient than gods. Among the Brah- 
mans, the king is considered the creator of the gods. There 
was a time, the Brahmans believed, when there were no 
gods. It was necessary, therefore, for the king to create 
them through ritual which he controlled.* In this sense, the 
king was a super-magician, a master-sorcerer, able to create 
gods and control the universe. It was through this creative 
ritual that it became possible for kings to make themselves 
into gods. The kings made themselves into gods in order to 
establish and fortify their right to rule. In ancient Greece, 
for example, it was a common practice to transform a dead 
man into a “full-fledged god.”^* The same tendency pre- 
vailed in Polynesia.*^ Alexander had himself transmogri- 
fied into a god throughout most of the expanse of his 
kingdom. Caesar had himself declared a god and the son 

® Frazer; op. eit., pp. 150, 151. ® W. J. Perry: Gods and Mtn, p. 34* 

H. J. Rote: Culture in Greece, p. 95. Ibid., p. 95. 
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of god in Alexandria, and Anthony a little later on was 
proclaimed the new Dionysus by his subjects. Octavian 
became a god also in the East and the author of a new 
cult.“ Throughout the Roman Empire, as a matter of 
fact, it was a common custom to deify heroes, in imitation 
of the early practice of the Greeks, who turned their 
heroes into demigods and even provided them at times, as 
in the case of Lycurgus of Sparta, with sanctuaries at 
which homage and sacrifices were made.^® 

“It does not need much research to show that the claim 
to divine descent,” Perry observed, “is based on the fact 
that certain men actually called themselves gods.”^* Of 
course, it would be absurd to contend that the assumption 
of divinity by the kings was the result of a special de- 
cision or conspiracy on their part. What is far more likely 
is that it was a result of the gradual evolution of the 
hierophantic class. As its economic power increased, and 
individual differentiations developed, it was almost in- 
evitable that splits within its ranks would occur, and that 
the more powerful would dominate the less fortunate. 
When one priest became more powerful than the rest, 
and, as chief of the community found himself in a posi- 
tion in which he could force others to obey him, it was 
natural that he would look for ways and means whereby 
his status could be used to set himself off from the rest 
of the priesthood and the remainder of society. The evo- 
lution of the concept of kingship was an altogether logical 
outgrowth of that tendency. This does not mean, to be 

12 Albert Grenier: The Roman Spirit, p. 378. 

18 Ludwig Friedlander: Roman Life and Manners, pp. 11 $, 1x6. 

1^ Perry, op, cit,, pp. i, 2, 68, 
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sure, that everywhere the development was the same, but 
that the general tendency must have been in that direction, 
however devious and contradictory its specific manifesta- 
tions in different communities may have proved. 

In almost every primitive group where there is a king, 
the relationship between the king and priest is a most in- 
timate integral one. In many instances, the king is still 
the high priest of the community. The king of the Wood 
of Nemi was more of a priest than a king.^“ The ruler of 
the Matabeles of South Africa is at the same time both 
king and high priest in the community. Priestly kings 
were to be discovered among a multitude of peoples ex- 
tending down to the times of the Greeks and Romans. 

The natural tendency of kings was immediately to 
stamp themselves as divine because in this way their power 
was made supreme and their right to rulership established 
upon a basis which the rest of the community could not 
alter. The magicians required no such divine dispensation 
in order to justify their supremacy. Their rulership had 
derived from their so-called magical control of the en- 
vironment and necessitated no recourse to divine agencies 
for proofs of their power. Their intercessions with the 
elements were practical expedients, devised to aid primi- 
tive man in his food-getting struggle with the milieu. It 
was only as one man began to emerge as more powerful 
than the rest that the necessity for divine assistance be- 
came exigent. In primitive days, it must be remembered, 
physical force was less potent than psychological. Primi- 
tive peoples lived by rules and rituals as implacable and 

J. G. Frazer: The Magical Origin of Kings, pp. 29-30. 
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involved as Chinese ethics. Primitive warriors were con- 
strained on every side by the regulations of social life. 
An individual priest could become a king only by virtue 
of the psychological route. When like Aknaton in later 
days he attempted to violate the psychological traditions 
of his community, he almost invariably met with defeat. 
His power depended upon the sanction which the group 
traditions afforded him. The transition between ecclesi- 
astical rule and kingly rule, therefore, was a most slow 
and gradual one.^® Kingship was possible only when re- 
ligious ritual made it so, for it was only by turning him- 
self into a god that the king was able to make the rest of 
the community accept his dominance. 

The development of kingship, therefore, had a great 
deal to do with the advance of religion. Among the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, where there are neither priests nor 
kings, religion has practically no roots at all. Only magic 
has meaning there. While religion exists in many com- 
munities where there are no kings, wherever kings appear 
religion acquires added influence and power. 


II 

Early kings could not rule by physical force alone. 
Their force lay in their ability to make the rest of the 
community accept their rulership. Worship was the most 

It should be pointed out here that that transition was not a uniform one which 
occurred in every group. In many primitive communities for instance, there are no 
kings at all. It is only in groups where kings exist that wc have the right to assume 
the possible existence of such a transition. 
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obvious means of cultivating the obedience of the popu- 
lace. It was the cleavage in rulership created by the early 
kings in their separation from the magicians that accel- 
erated the development of the religious psychology. The 
magicians had been able to rule by virtue of their ostensi- 
ble control over the environment. The kings, however, 
in order to rise above the magicians, had to establish a 
superior right of rulership. This cleavage, resulting in the 
separation of the civil and ecclesiastical powers, could only 
be achieved in primitive society by the king assuming 
greater power than the magician. In other words, a su- 
perior form of magic was needed. By making himself into 
a god the king was able to create that superior magic which 
justified his supremacy.^’^ 

It is not at all paradoxical, therefore, that the first kings 
who became gods were nothing more than exalted magi- 
cians. They were, to use Frazer’s apt phrase, “magical 
man-gods.” Their powers revolved about the same sources 
of control as did those of the magicians. They were pri- 
marily sun-gods or rain-gods, gods, that is, who presided 
over the natural forces of the sky which were necessary for 
the fertility of the crops.’® The worship which these early 
king-gods obtained was based upon a very simple tech- 
nique. The following description of the situation existing 


Frazer gives an abundance of Illustrations of kings still extant in various 
parts of the world who constitute examples of living gods today. The God of 
Lhasa, the Dalai Lama, was one of the most interesting of those illustrations. In 
China today there are still i6o such human gods, in Tibet 30, southern Mongolia 
57, and northern Mongolia 19. Frazer: op, cit,, pp. I42> I43» 

Briffault’s observation here is particularly pertinent: “The sky Is thought of 
as heaven because it is the source of the water supply.” In a number of languages 
the word for “sky” and “rain” is the same, as is also the word for “god” {The 
Mothers^ vol. II, pp. 508). 
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among the Zimbas of South Africa is typical of the rela- 
tionship established by the early kings with their people: 

(The Zimbas) do not adore idols or recognize any god, but 
instead they venerate and honor their king, whom they regard as 
a divinity, and they say that he is greatest and best in the world. 
And the said king says of himself that he alone is god of the 
earth, for which reason if it rains when he does not wish it to do 
so, or is too hot, he shoots arrows at the sky for not obeying him.^® 

Even more illustrative is the description of the relation- 
ship between the king and the subjects of the kingdom of 
Sofala in South East Africa: 

When they (the people) suffer necessity or scarcity, they have 
recourse to the king, firmly believing that he can give them all 
that they desire or have need of, and can obtain anything from 
his dead predecessor ... for this reason they ask the king to 
give them rain when it is required and other favourable weather 
for their harvest, and in coming to ask him for any of these things 
they bring him valuable presents, which the king accepts, bidding 
them return to their homes, and he will be careful to grant their 
petitions . . . though they see how often the king does not give 
them what they ask for, they are not undecided but make still 
greater offerings, and many days are spent in these comings and 
goings, until the weather turns to rain, and the Kaffirs are satis- 
fied, believing that the king did not grant their request until he 
had been well bribed and importuned, as he himself affirms, in 
order to maintain them in their error.^ 

Centuries afterwards, in the later evolution of ancient 
kings, the early tradition persisted. The Mikado of Japan 
was accepted as the embodiment of the sun-goddess, the 
Emperor of China was worshipped as the Sun of Heaven, 

Frazer: op. cit., pp. 134, 13 S» Ibid., pp. 133, 134* 
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the kings of Egypt were exalted as descendants of the sun- 
god Ra.®* 

Sun-gods, however, represented an advanced stage in 
the history of religion. In most places, it seems, rain-gods 
preceded sun-gods, for among agricultural peoples dwell- 
ing in the warmer zones rainfall was a greater necessity 
than sunlight.^ In torrid climates where the sun was 
superabundant and where the absence of rainfall conduced 
toward the production of droughts and famines, it was 
natural that the sun would not be worshipped. Also among 
pastoral peoples rainfall was obviously more precious than 
sunshine.^® That does not mean that among nomadic peo- 
ples sun-worship did not develop, for it unquestionably 
did, but that it tended to follow instead of precede rain- 
worship as a religious rite. Of course, owing to diffusion, 
one discovers all kinds of contradictions in the worship of 
the rain- and sun-gods but the general outline of their 
origin is sufficiently obvious. 

Before the development of agriculture, when men were 
still hunters, the natural elements were little worshipped. 
Among hunting peoples, for example, control of the ele- 
ments was not imperative. It was the animals which had 
to be controlled. Consequently among such peoples ani- 
mals were cherished, adored, and apotheosized. In Mex- 
Ibid., pp. 1 47-149 

22 Lewis Spence: Gods of Mexico, p, 13. E. M. Loeb also points out (“The 
Religious Organizations of North Central California and Tierra del Fuego” in 
American Anthropologist, 1931, vol, 33, no. 4, p. 543), that among most non-agri- 
cultural peoples sun-worship was uncommon. It teas the advance of agriculture 
which developed man*s interest in the sun. Among the Chinn of northern Peru, for 
instance, as Loeb shows, moon-worship preceded sun-worship. The tie-up here be- 
tween the matriarchal fact and moon-worship is too obvious to need comment. 
BriflfaulPs work {The Mothers) on the relationship between female ascendency and 
lunar worship provides an illuminating commentary on the whole phenomenon. 

23 George Foot Moore: The Birth and Growth of Religion. 
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ico the Great Deer was worshipped because the people 
depended mainly upon deer for their sustenance.*^ Among 
fisher-folk it was common to exalt the Great Fish for the 
same reason. To a considerable extent the whole develop- 
ment of totemism was boimd up with that tendency.** 
Among the hunters it was not infrequent to discover wor- 
ship of weapons employed in the chase. Obsidian in par- 
ticular, out of which many primitive weapons were made, 
was exalted not only as a precious stone but also as a magic 
force. Among the Indians in Mexico, as Spence has shown, 
the early exaltation of obsidian was finally elevated into 
an obsidian cult, finding its religious focus in the figure 
of Tezcatlipoca.*® The fact that it was by means of ob- 
sidian weapons that the deer was killed was sufficient 
reason in itself for the primitive Indian to respect and 
reverence obsidian as a sacred substance. Since it repre- 
sented an important means of procuring food, it was em- 
ployed in holy sacrifice and religious endeavor. When 
hunting peoples took to agriculture, they very often did 
not dispense with their old gods but merely introduced 
new qualities into them. When the rain and the sun be- 
came deified, sacrifices to them were made by means of 

24 Spence: op* cit*^ pp. 28, 29. 

25 Hutton Webster: Primitive Secret Societies, p. 143. Frazer, as Webster also 
observes and quotes, was convinced that the object of totemism, its social purpose in 
other words, was **to increase the total food supply.” Spencer and Gillen, to be sure, 
confirm that fact by their own discoveries in Australia. These two quotes from 
Frazer are very much to the point: “Totemism is of high interest to the economist 
since it furnishes, perhaps, the oldest example of a systematic division of labor among 
the members of a community” (Rep* dust* Adv, Sci., VIII, Melbourne, 190*1 P* 

313). And again, totemism was “simply an organized and co-operative system of magic 

devised to secure for the members of the community, on the one hand, a plentiful 
supply of all the natural commodities of which they stood in need, and, on the 
other hand, immunity from all the perils and dangers to which man is exposed in 
his struggle with nature (Frazer in Jour* Anthrop* Inst,, XXVIII, 1899, p. 282). 

25 Spence: pp. 28, 29. 
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the sacred obsidian knife. Even the animal worship which 
had preceded was carried over into the new cult. The sun, 
it came to be believed, could be placated only by the blood 
of beasts.^^ Sacrifices of beasts, therefore, became a gen- 
eral form of practice, a means of securing the aid of the 
sun in the agricultural process. Among nomadic peoples 
animal sacrifice was a simple gesture. It was after nomadic 
peoples became agricultural and adopted a more settled 
and stabilized form of existence that animal sacrifice be- 
came a more difficult practice. It was at that time probably 
that human sacrifice was introduced into the religious scene. 
Among the Chichimecs, for instance, the sacrifice of deer, 
to which they had been habituated in their nomadic days, 
had to be foregone when they built up an agricultural 
economy, for in such an economy deer naturally became 
more scarce and to sacrifice them required too great an 
expenditure of energy and time to encourage the contin- 
uance of the practice. Almost all agricultural peoples who 
afterwards became nomads must have experienced that 
same difficulty during the period of transition. As the 
difficulty increased, human sacrifices became almost in- 
evitable. It was natural in the class society which by that 
time had developed, that the persons sacrificed would be 
individuals of inferior rank or occupation. The magicians 
or priests, it is needless to note, did not sacrifice them- 
selves, but demanded the sacrifice of those who were most 
powerless to escape their command, namely, captives, 
slaves, and women. One of the most curious parallels in 
that connection, revealing the continuity between animal 

” Ibid., p. 31. 
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and human sacrifice, was that found among the Chichi- 
mecs. When the Chichimecs began to sacrifice women in 
lieu of deer they had them carried away from the altar 
of the slain with their wrists and ankles bound together 
in exactly the same way in which a deer is trussed by a 
hunter. 

There was nothing infra-human, nothing subrational, 
nothing sadistic in such sacrifices, as has often been con- 
tended, nothing at least any more infra-human, any more 
sub-rational, or any more sadistic than a World War in 
which over 10,000,000 lives were sacrificed on the altar 
of nationalistic expansion and class cupidity. As a matter 
of fact, in strictly ethical terms, primitive religious sacri- 
fices had infinitely more justification than modern civilized 
ones. Both were derived from the same struggle, the 
struggle of man for more power over his environment. In 
primitive times that struggle was a genuine one, one in 
which the need for food was so exigent that without the 
seeming aid of the elements groups were constantly in 
danger of extinction j any means which promised such aid 
possessed a value for the group which was of a high order} 
the fact that the means employed were not adapted to 
gain the ends desired was of less importance than the fact 
that the people of those days believed they were. Their 
actions were justified on the basis of that belief and the 
necessity involved lent justification to their faith. Lacking 
any other means of control, lacking in fact any other 
alternative, it was not illogical of them to accept the pri- 
meval logic of the priests as their best because only source 
of power over nature. 
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Today, on the other hand, that necessity has disap- 
peared and along with it the virtue of that justification. 
Today, man has solved the problem of attaining sufficient 
food supplyj over the more civilized portions of the earth, 
man is no longer in any danger of extinction through 
starvation, except insofar as the economic organization of 
society creates such unfair distribution that the many are 
forced to starve in order not to violate the profits of the 
few. The pre-scientific logic of the priests has been super- 
seded by the scientific logic of the technicians. 

The struggle for power over the environment, there- 
fore, is no longer a necessity for group survival; it has 
become nothing more than a struggle for the expansion of 
a class which uses the nation as its sacred symbol. Its sac- 
rifice of lives serves no other purpose than the luxury of 
national ambition beneath which is concealed the motiva- 
tion of class greed; in primitive times the sacrifice of lives 
subserved the necessity of group survival beneath which 
was often concealed the motivation of ecclesiastical ava- 
rice. Although the instigators of sacrifice in both instances 
were conspirators against the social good, in the latter 
instance the lack of knowledge obvious at the time and 
the exigency of the economic struggle made no other al- 
ternative possible, whereas today the development of sci- 
entific knowledge and the removal of economic fear as to 
group survival have provided another alternative. Men 
today do not have to sacrifice lives in order to insure their 
economic survival. They sacrifice them in warfare today 
not to insure their economic survival , but to assure their 
economic expansion. 
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The whole drive of war, as exploited today, is a carry- 
over from man’s primitive fear of extinction. Ruling 
groups can get those ruled to fight for them because of 
the unconscious perpetuation of that psychology. It is, 
in a way, a kind of social atavism. In modern times na- 
tionalism has been the source of the expression. Rulers, 
whether they be ancient kings or modern capitalists, could 
never get the masses to sacrifice their lives for them if it 
were not for the fact that the masses continue to identify 
themselves with the group, or nation, as a whole. Once 
a necessity in order to insure survival, that identification 
persists today only because the predatory warfare waged 
by those possessing economic power in the respective coun- 
tries tends to make each nation fear conquest or absorp- 
tion by another. Because of the presence of that warfare, 
it is still possible by devious routes to appeal to that self- 
preservative impulse, intensified through the years, which 
is ever ready to be kindled into flame in the group. Dif- 
ferences of language, habit, and tradition, plus the eco- 
nomic organization of the modern state, tend to accentuate 
the development of such a response along nationalistic 
lines. It will only be when the oppressed classes realize 
that the struggle for self-preservation is a class struggle and 
not a national one that it will be possible to create a war- 
less world. 

While sacrifice of lives in the past was often a de- 
fensive measure, today it is an aggressive measure provid- 
ing benefits not to the group as a whole but to the wealthy 
classes who are the only ones to gain from the sacrifice. 

In short, brutal, horrible, and barbarous as was the 
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sacrifice of lives on the religious pyres of primitive and 
ancient man, it was less brutal, less horrible, and less bar- 
barous than the sacrifice of lives on the battlefields of 
modern man. 


Ill 

But let us turn from the problem of sacrifice to the 
practice of sun-worship. Wherever the worship of the sun 
occurred, the origin of it was, as Means described it, “ma- 
terialistic rather than spiritual” in time that worship 
developed such a complex and ramified ritual that its 
origins became obscured. The same was true of rain- 
worship, which, as we previously noted, preceded sun- 
worship in most places, and which arose out of the simple 
necessity for rain to fertilize the earth and fructify the 
crops. It is clear, therefore, that rain and sun worship did 
not exist in early primitive times when men were still 
hunters and fishers. It could only arise when there was 
a definite human need for it, a profound economic neces- 
sity demanding its creation as a way of guaranteeing sur- 
vival against the attacks of the elements upon which the 
race with its agricultural economy had become so depend- 
ent. It was human need which made the sky so precious 
to man. It was not the fact that the sky was above them, 
nor the fact that it housed the mystery of the universe, 
which made man worship it. 

Primitive men did not point their fingers at the stars 


Philip Ainsworth Means: Ancient Civilization of the Andes, pp. 412, 413. 
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like Napoleon and perturb themselves with the problem 
of who created them. Their interest in the sky v/as an 
overwhelmingly material one. They worshipped it, en- 
dowed its symbols and agents with creative power, be- 
cause it was able to help or hinder them in their struggle 
for food. Hunters and fishers, as we have seen, were not 
so interested in the sky because it exercised such little 
influence over their food-getting activities. They were 
interested in the forms of animal life which they killed 
or caught and preferred to worship them in one way or 
another. It was only when vegetation assumed impor- 
tance in the life of man that the sky began to evoke his 
concern. It was only then that he found that he needed 
it, needed to be able to command the powers latent in its 
structure. It was out of that need that the religious con- 
cept of heaven arose.^® 

Once the sky became important in the history of the 
race, man began to people it with as many symbols as he 
had once done the earth. Its great outposts, the moon and 
the sun, became more important than the animals he had 
once worshipped. For a long time, to be precise, he per- 
petuated various forms of animal worship, and, as in 
India today, he continued to regard certain animals of 
economic importance as sacred, even though he no longer 
depended upon hunting and fishing as his main source of 
subsistence. For the most part, however, his totemic my- 
thology began to be superseded in importance by a firma- 
mental one. This firmamental mythology, in its imagery 

2® Graebner put it well when he observed that “the idea of heaven everywhere 
It but a reflection of earthly needs’* (Frita Graebner: Des WeUbild der Primi^ivgn, 
p. lu). 
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and symbolism, proceeded to personalize and deify rain, 
sun, moon, stars, thunder, and lightning, just as in earlier 
days the totemic mythology had personalized and deified 
the animals. Among many peoples, it is interesting to 
note, in particular among the Bantus, a person killed by 
lightning is not mourned because such a gesture would be 
equivalent to rebelling against the will of the god who 
had thus sent for him.®® 

The firmamental mythology continued to inspire the 
mind of man for thousands of years to follow. While it 
later became translated into more subtle forms in modern 
religions, its crude primitive aspects lingered in the delu- 
sive device of prayer and in the barbaric pageants staged 
by Russian priests parading in the guise of rain makers 
for the Tzar. As late as the seventeenth century the Es- 
thonians petitioned the god of thunder in the following 
words: 

Dear Thunder, we offer to thee an ox that hath two horns and 
four cloven hoofs, we would pray thee for our plowing and sow- 
ing, that our straw be copper-red, our grain be golden yellow. 
Push elsewhither all the thick black clouds, over great ffans, high 
forests and wildernesses. But unto us plowers and sowers give a 
fruitful season and sweet rain. Holy Thunder guard our seed- 
field that it bear good straw below, good ears above, and good 
grain within.®^ 

Some form of rain ritual became an inalienable part of 
almost every religion. Whether one turns to the cere- 
monial practice of the Hopi Indians, who spat at the sky 
in order to induce rain, or to the native Mexicans who 

Ctf org:c McCall Theal: Yelloxv and Dark-Skinned People of Africa^ p* 185* 

Lewis Dayton Burdick: Magic and Husbandry ^ pp. 92-93. 
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prayed to the cross as a symbol of rain,*^ or to the mediae- 
val Italians who prostrated themselves before the cross 
of the crucified Jesus in behalf of the same end, or to the 
modern Mormons who fasted and lacerated themselves in 
order that the god of their prophet would save them from 
the droughts of the Desert, one discovers the same motif 
at work in the minds of all those concerned. Muinwa, the 
rain god of the Indians who lived in the cliffs of Arizona, 
and who was known to fertilize the crops by means of his 
great brush which he spread across the earth®® or the deity 
Amo’tquen, called the “chief” in prayer, to whom rain 
songs were addressed,®* were no different in substance 
from the thunder god to whom the Esthonians made sup- 
plication in the seventeenth century or the resurrected 
Jesus to whom the Russians made obeisance in the nine- 
teenth. 


IV 

What should be clear from the preceding pages is the 
simple but significant fact that religion as well as magic 
grew out of the economic struggle in primeval life. Self- 
preservation was the great primitive necessity. The kind 
of food man came to depend upon dictated what he wor- 
shipped. 

In other wordsy the mode of production, that is, of food- 

82 It was a characteristic custom among many primitive peoples, especially 
among the indigenous tribes of Mexico, to build sacred altars above wells and im- 
portant sources of water supply p. 108). 

88 J. W. Powell: Sketch of the Mythology of the North American Indian, First 
Annual Report of American Ethnology, 1879-1880. 

84 James A. Teit: The Cceur D*Alene, edited by Franz Boas. Forty-Fifth Annual 
Report, Bureau of Ethnology 1927-28. 
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getting, determined in large fart the developnent and 
origin of his magic and religion. 

Faced by a hostile environment which constantly threat- 
ened to diminish or destroy his food supply, he needed 
above all else the means of forcing that environment to 
favor him in his struggle for survival. Magic and re- 
ligion became the means by which he believed he was able 
to acquire that power over the environment. Nothing was 
too earthy, nothing too spiritual, to be resorted to for this 
end. Deities were made of the sun and the moon, on the 
one hand, and of urine and dung on the other,®® and both 
for the same reason, namely, because they were pertinent 
to the fertility of the crops. 

The struggle for self-preservation, it should be clear 
then, determined the nature of practically every primitive 
activity, extending from the simplest economic endeavor 
to the most complicated religious ritual. It was only after 
the race had advanced to a point where its survival was 
fairly well assured that factors other than the purely 
self-preservative started to exercise an influence upon hu- 
man behavior. Of course, the struggle for self-preserva- 
tion was not exclusively economic in character. There was 
also the factor of disease which threatened the preserva- 
tion of the group as well as the individual. Disease re- 
quired a special magic of its own to circumvent its evil 
consequences. Nevertheless, disease was a much less men- 
acing evil among most primitive groups than the threat of 
starvation. Sex too played an important role in determin- 

Eren as late as ancient times the Jews were noted for creating gods of dungi 
the Romans sprinkled urine over Rhea, the earth goddess} and in India even, to 
this day the ordure of the cow is worshipped. 
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ing the development of primitive behavior, shifting its 
emphasis from women to men in accordance with the 
matrilineal or patrilineal structure of the society.®® But 
neither disease nor sex could mean so much to primitive 
man as food, for without food disease could not be com- 
batted nor sex enjoyed. 

Food-getting, then, or the economic factor, represented 
the driving force in primitive life. The Todas worshipped 
the cow because they were a pastoral people.®’^ Agricul- 
tural peoples, on the other hand, tended to apotheosize the 
bull. The head dairy man among the Todas, as Rivers 
showed, becomes a sacred being, protected by a holy taboo. 
Why? Because milk constitutes so important a part of 
the life of the community. The fact that “the milking and 
churning operations of the dairy form the basis for the 
greater part of the religious ritual of the Toda” provides 
the fundamental clue for understanding the entire life of 
the people. Religion translates that life into social forms. 
The Esquimos on the contrary have no use for cows or 
bulls, and hence leave them out of their religious calen- 
dar. Seals and walruses are important to their survival. 
Consequently, their idea of heaven is a pelagic instead of 
a firmamental one. The people of Guinea conceive of life 
after death in terms of a marine abode. When sundry 
Christian missionaries tried to convert the Esquimos to 

Among matriarchal peoples the feminine sex organs are still worshipped. In 
India, for example, Yoni worship persists because the matriarchal order has not yet 
broken down. Among patriarchal peoples that emphasis disappears. There the 
phallus becomes more significant, as do all things masculine. An analysis of the 
changes effected wherever matriarchal societies have changed into patriarchal falls 
outside of the radius of this study. Robert Briffault in his monumental study. The 
Mothers^ has done more to clear up certain of the confusions pursuant upon that 
change than any other student of the theme. 

Elie Reclus: Primitive Folk, p. 217. 
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a belief in the Christian heaven, the reply which the lat- 
ter made was classic: 

“And the seals? You say nothing about seals. Have you any 
seals in your heaven?” “Seals? Certainly not. What would seals 
do up there? But we have angels and archangels, we have cher- 
ubim and seraphim. Dominions and Powers, the twelve Apostles, 
the four-and-twenty elders.” “That’s all very well, but what 
animals have you?” “Animals none. Yes, though, we have the 
Lamb, we have a lion, and eagle, a calf . . . but not your sea 
calf; we have — ” “That’s enough; your heaven has no seals, 
and a heaven without seals cannot suit us!”®® 


Among many fishing communities the fisherman is ele- 
vated to a sacred status, like the dairyman among the 
Todas. Among the Chuckchi of Northeast Asia, it is 
the reindeer which serves as the centre of their holy 
calendar.®® In Polynesia where the construction of boats 
is a noble occupation, the great god, Tangoloa, is the god 
of shipbuilding.^® 

Nothing reyeals the economic origin of religion better 
than the prayers offered up by primitive and ancient man 
in supplication of the higher powers. Extending from 
the cry of the Bushmen: “Oh Cage, Cage, are we not 
your children? Don’t you see our hunger? Give us to 
eat,”^* to that of the Khonds of Orissa, which Tylor 
quotes: “O Boora Pennu, artd O Tari Pennu ... re- 
member that the increase of our produce is the increase 
of your worship and that its diminution must be the di-. 


pp. 103, 104. Diamond: op, cit., pp. 58, 59. 

Fritz Graebner: op, cit,, p, it 2, 

Charles L, Henning: “On the Origin of Religion/* from the American An^ 
ihropologist, vol. XX, p. 373, Dec., 1898. 
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minution of your rites” and finally to that of the contem- 
porary as well as ancient Christian: “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” the economic motivation persists without 
interruption as the dominant element in the ritual of 
prayer. More than that, from the very dawn of their 
creation, the gods became economic functionaries, em- 
ployed by man to govern the environment for his benefit. 
Osiris taught the Egyptians “the art of making agricul- 
tural implements, the plow and the hatchet”} and Isis 
taught them “how to grind corn between two flat stones 
for the purpose of making bread.”*® 

There seems to be sufficient reason to suspect that after 
property began to accumulate into individual hands the 
gods came to play a more immediate and important role 
in primitive life. Before that time, it seems very likely 
that the simple magic of the spirits was sufficient for the 
group. While there are too many exceptions to make it 
an established generalization, there is a strong likelihood 
that in primeval days the rise of both kings and gods, at 
least in their more advanced form, was related to the de- 
velopment of the institution of private property. When 
the traveller, Marshall, asked the Todas why a nearby 
tribe, the Pekkans, had no god, they replied with char- 
acteristic primitive candor: “The Pekkans are poor and 
have few herds} therefore, they have no occasion for a 
god to protect them.”*® There ran be but little doubt 
that gods became a necessity for the rich, the sacred means 
of protecting their property from the ravages of the poor. 
“Without wealth, no sacrifice} without sacrifice, no god,” 

42 


Henning: op* cit., pp. 674> 375* 


^3 Diamond: op. p« 59* 
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was more than a saying among the ancient Aryans j** it 
was a profound and challenging truth. In Bengal, they 
openly spoke of Tshanda Gosain as a god who could be 
approached only by the wealthy. “Without pork to eat, 
without arak to drink, how can one pray?”^® the Chinese 
asks. “Just as man has trades that put him in different 
classes,” as Graebner stressed, “so the gods have.” Among 
many peoples only the wealthy could participate in re- 
ligious rites } in such groups the poor were either excluded 
from the sacred practices or forced to accept menial roles 
in their performance. 

To show how precisely primitive peoples identified their 
gods with economic realities, one needs but to turn to 
a simple illustration, culled from recent experience, which 
Doctor Diamond cites in his interesting and informing 
study: Religion and the Commonweal, “In West Africa,” 
Doctor Diamond writes, “an entirely new group of deities 
has within recent years come into existence — deities which 
are exclusively devoted to European trade. They are sup- 
posed to watch over the English trading factories and to 
guide ships to the ports. ... In the presence of the new 
economic opportunities the attractions of which were great, 
the belief in spirits remained as of old. But, as the natives 
saw it, since industry of any sort could not safely be car- 
ried on without the aid of the spirits, or at least without 
due regard for their feelings, new spirits were invented 
to be called upon to aid in their new business.”^® 

^^Reclus: of, cit., p. 228. Ibid., p. 228. 

Piamoad: op. cit., p. 62, 
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It was because religion developed out of this elemental 
necessity of primitive and ancient life, purporting to sub- 
serve the economic interests of the group in its struggle 
for survival, that for thousands of centuries it was able to 
shape and determine so completely the character and con- 
figurations of the human mind. Its fundamental grip 
upon human mentality, therefore, was possible only be- 
cause of the material end it served. It was not fear of 
the unknown which dictated its origin and evolution but 
fear of starvation, disease, and death. Not until a better 
technique developed for controlling the environment did 
the religious mentality begin to weaken and lose its power 
over the mind of man. 

The conflict between religion and science was more than 
a struggle between superstition and truth} it was a struggle 
for power between two techniques which promised to con- 
trol the environment for the benefit of the race. The 
failure of religion and the success of science was due to 
the simple fact that science possessed a better technique 
for controlling the environment. Throughout the ages 
religion, carrying on the tradition begun by magic, tried 
to control the environment by appeal to the gods and 
finally to the moral spirit of man. There is fundamentally 
very little difference in psychology and technique between 
the contemporary preachers, priests, and rabbis who be- 
lieve they can bring peace to the world by virtue of their 
verbal admonitions and exhortations and the ancient 
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shamans and hierophants who believed they could draw 
rain from the sky by means of their mystic ritual. Dis- 
honesty is not part of the equation. That there were fakirs 
among the ancient priesthood as well as there are Elmer 
Gantrys among the contemporary goes without saying} the 
fakirs, however, are in the overwhelming minority} the 
majority believe in their technique with an honesty that 
is as unimpeachable as it is naive and puerile. The con- 
temporary ecclesiastic on the whole is no more dishonest 
than are the extant shamans in primitive communities to- 
day. What they both lack is a sound technique or control. 
The ancient priest, to be sure, was open to less reprehen- 
sion than the modern one because the absence of knowl- 
edge in his day lent a certain credence to his technique. 
The contemporary priest, however, is merely trying to 
perpetuate a technique which has lost its pertinence be- 
cause it has been superseded by the scientific. The scien- 
tific technique has made this advance only because, by 
virtue of its accuracy of prediction, it has demonstrated 
its superiority in the field of control. Today, consequently, 
the priest has abandoned his rain-making powers but has 
held fast to the spiritual attributes which went with them. 
The futility of his future is revealed by the fact that, 
when all is said, those attributes cannot continue to pos- 
sess coercive meaning when they are robbed of the source 
of their power. Among those aware of the full import of 
science, his influence has already begun to wane and dis- 
appear. It is only among the masses,*^ to whom science 

of course, Is no longer true in Soviet Russia, where the power of the 
ecclesiastic has been shorn of all significance and the masses are daily educated in 
the ^‘truth of science and the falsehood of religion.’’ 
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is still little more than a technique for creating motor 
cars, telephones, and radios, that his influence is still a 
potent force. But even among them, as will be shown 
later, it is only a matter of time before his power will be 
broken by the destruction of those forces in society which 
today tend to perpetuate his influence. 

The human mind, in my opinion, has only a latent 
affinity for truth. It has, on the other hand, an underlying 
and almost ineradicable craving for power, a craving de- 
rivative from the fierce struggle which man has been 
forced to wage with his environment for aeons of years, 
and it will ally itself on whichever side the greatest promise 
of power inheres. This power drive, however, is more 
cultural than biologic. Once the struggle for power is 
finally dissolved in a socialized world, in which both pri- 
vate property and class rulership have disappeared, there 
is no plausible reason, at least no plausible biologic one, 
why the power fight should continue. Until then, how- 
ever, the power fight will not only persist but will in- 
tensify as the struggle between classes and groups becomes 
more aggravated by the economic disintegration of capi- 
talist society. 

So long as religion promised power to the group and 
the individual, its influence was indestructible. It is only 
when it becomes more and more apparent that it can no 
longer fulfill its promise, or rather that science can fulfill 
what it cannot, that its influence will disappear. 

The origin of the conflict between religion and science 
dates back to Greek civilization, but it was not until the 
eighteenth century, with the breakdown of feudalism and 
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the rise of capitalist society, which encouraged the devel- 
opment of science as an applied technique, that the human 
mind began a concerted revolt against the religious com- 
pulsive which had weighed down upon it like an immov- 
able incubus since the dawn of the race. It was then that 
reason became exalted as a substitute for superstition, and 
the concept of “free thought” arose as a substitute for 
“religious thought,” which was categorized as “unfree” 
because it was bound up with biblical superstition. Ra- 
tionalism arose thus in the modern world not so much as 
a thing in itself but as a counteractive to the irrationalism 
of the Bible. “Free thought” in that day did not develop 
as a means of emancipating the mind from all its eco- 
nomic, political, and social prejudices, but as a means of 
releasing it from the bondage of the Bible. The whole 
development of the concept of reason in the modern 
world was bound up largely with the revolt against re- 
ligion. The eighteenth-century rationalists were far less 
concerned with the elevation of reason as an intellectual 
technique than they were with employing it as a weapon 
against religious superstition. They believed that reason 
was the antonym for religion and “free thought” the an- 
tipodes of superstitious faith. 

The religious compulsive had enforced upon the hu- 
man mind a certain construction of the xmiverse which had 
to be destroyed before further intellectual progress could 
be achieved. Prior to this revolt of the mind against the 
religjous compulsive, cultural life had revolved almost 
entirely around the religious institution. Almost all of 
culture was permeated with religious significance. It was 
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religion which gave meaning to the mores, sanctified the 
hunt, endowed the animals with hallowed import, fer- 
tilized the crops, lent purpose to the dance, made kings 
divine, property inviolate, and morals sacred. In a word, 
it was religion which infused institutions with emotional 
intimacy and intensity, welded the group into a social unit, 
and made its individual members, however divided in 
status, all feel as one. 

Cultural change, notwithstanding its economic origins, 
inevitably expressed itself in religious form, for it was 
only through religion that it could vocalize itself to the 
populace. When an old order was supplanted by a new 
one, the cultural transformation was consummated through 
religion} when one king usurped the power of another, 
he sanctified his act by means of religion, using the eccle- 
siastics as his agents in the process} when one people con- 
quered another the main difficulty was to make those 
conquered accept the religion of the conquerors} this 
difficulty was overcome in most instances by an adapta- 
tion of the old ritual to the new one, with, as in many 
cases, the amalgamation of the old gods with the new 
ones.,; But this process was not confined only to primitive 
and ancient times. It persisted through the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation, and continued 
down to the French Revolution which in terms of west- 
ern civilization can be viewed as the turning point in the 
history of the religious compulsive. When Robespierre 
tried to substitute the Goddess of Reason for the Christian 
God, he tended in one way to perpetuate the same process 
but in another to destroy it by depriving his goddess of 
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the material as well as spiritual attributes of her predeces- 
sors in religious ancestry. Although he made a concession 
to the religious mentality by calling her a goddess, he 
undermined that same mentality by failing to endow her 
with the powers necessary for a goddess to possess in order 
to evoke the homage of her disciples. A goddess who 
possesses no powers other than those of the ordinary hu- 
man, is no goddess at all, no matter what title she may 
bear. 

A corollary of that fact is to be found in the inverse 
process active in recent generations, by which old gods 
are rendered ineffectual by the tendency to rob them of 
their original powers. No better example is to be noted 
than what has happened within the confines of the Chris- 
tian mythos. The godlike attributes of Jesus have degen- 
erated in the last century into the ethical attributes of a 
saintly hero. Jesus has increasingly become less of a god 
and more of a man. Such a change is unequivocal evi- 
dence of religious disintegration. When religion begins 
to stress its ethical appeal instead of its metaphysical pow- 
ers, it is obvious that it is in a stage of spiritual decadence. 
Ethics is not the essence of religion} at best it is one of 
its more important derivatives. It is an attribute of re- 
ligion but not its foundation, and when it begins to become 
its foundation it is clear that religion has entered a retro- 
gressive phase in which its vital powers have already be- 
come paralyzed. When gods become guides instead of 
rulers, it is patent that their status has been degraded and 
their influence reduced. Along with that deterioration in 
position and influence of the gods in western civilization 
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there has developed an even more rapid degradation in the 
role of the ecclesiastic. Whereas among primitive peoples 
the magician or priest was often the ruler of the commu- 
nity and even in ancient times his position was second only 
to that of the kings, today he has become an unimpor- 
tant functionary in the modern state. His position in 
industrial society has been deflated of all political signifi- 
cance.^® Except in agrarian communities where something 
of his old prestige has been preserved, he has become an 
unimpressive personage, an auxiliary instead of a funda- 
mental force in economic and political life.^® He is im- 
portant today only as an advocate of causes other than his 
own and not as the representative of a cause in himself. 
He is no longer the leader in the community. With the 
spread of commerce and the advance of industry the posi- 
tion of the lawyer, the industrialist, the financier, and the 
engineer has become more respected, more important, and 

An interesting illustration of this decrease in influence of the clergy Is to be 
seen in the political history of the United States. In the seventeenth century the 
theocracy dominated in Massachusetts, and the ecclesiastic played an important part 
in the political life of the entire Atlantic seaboard. In the eighteenth century, up 
to the Revolutionary War, he continued to exert a marked influence upon our po- 
litical life. Among the signers of the Declaration of Independence, for example, 
were clergymen. With the rise of industry however, and the development of science, 
ecclesiastical influence in America rapidly diminished. Today, for instance, except 
in the South and the rural sections of the Midwest, the clergy exercises very little 
influence over the politics of the community or the nation. 

In Chapter VI on “Religion and American Culture,” this change in the position 
and power of the American clergymen will be dealt with in more detail. 

Until recently Spain provided a revealing illustration of an agrarian country 
in which the position of the priest remained paramount. Today, to be^ sure, with 
the development of industry in Spain, and with the rise of a bourgeoisie on one 
tide and a proletariat cn the other, the hegemony of the ecclesiastics, who even in 
the days of democracy continued to pray “thy kingdom come,” has been definitely 
challenged and partially overthrown. Another illustration of the influence of in- 
dustry and science upon the fate of the religious mentality is to be seen in the con- 
trast between the power of the ecclesiastics in Czechoslovakia and in Jugoslavia. In 
the former country, where commerce and industry developed long ago, the power of 
religion in political and intellectual life is scarcely more than infinitesimal. In the 
latter, on the other hand, which is still an agrarian country, the culture is largely a 
priest-ridden aflfair. 
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more influential than that of the ecclesiastic. As a result, 
the better minds which once were attracted to the clergy 
have been drawn in the last century toward the more im- 
portant professions, in consequence of which the mental 
calibre of the ecclesiastic has decreased as rapidly as his 
social status. 

What is clear, then, is that we are living in an age today 
when the religious mentality has begun to lose its power 
over the race. Man now looks at the universe through the 
spectacles of science instead of those of religion. In a 
sense, science has become his new religion. Nor should 
one be surprised at that fact, since after all science has suc- 
ceeded in doing what religion attempted to do for untold 
centuries, but which it could not do because it lacked the 
correct principles of control. The scientist has become 
the new priest of the modern world. The intelligentsia 
venerate Einstein more highly than the Pope. Edison was 
respected more deeply than Bishop Manning. Marx and 
Freud have become more important than the religious 
leaders of our day. 

The rise of the scientific mentality, which in the opinion 
of one scholar signifies nothing more than the triumph 
of “common sense,” was possible only when the hypnotic 
sway of the religious mentality was broken. 

The religious mentality was dependent upon the per- 
petuation of the metaphysical tradition} the scientific men- 
tality is dependent upon the development of the experi- 
mental tradition. Religion is a friori in its concepts} 
science is a 'posteriori in its principles. Religion bases its 
claim to authority upon innate concepts of the mind} 
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science founds its claims to truth upon the test of experi- 
ence. As a result, religion appeals to authority for its 
proofs, and is, therefore, authoritarian, while science ap- 
peals to facts for its evidence and is consequently em- 
pirical. 

The rise of the scientific mentality in the modern world 
was not due to its superiority over the religious mentality, 
but to the fact that the agricultural world which had per- 
petuated the religious mentality began to give way to an 
industrial world in which that type of mentality was no 
longer needed. As the discovery of natural laws prepared 
the way for the mechanical inventions that made possible 
the Industrial Revolution, man became less dependent 
upon the gods and more dependent upon science for the 
power he needed over his environment. Science became, 
as it were, the new god. It was not the mere discovery of 
natural laws that led to the destruction of the religious 
mentality and the creation of the scientific. After all, the 
Greeks had been interested in the behavior of natural 
phenomena} Hippocrates had contended that diseases 
sprang from natural causes} Theophrastus had devoted a 
considerable part of his energies to the study of plants, 
laid the foundation for the science of botany, and made 
a careful analysis of the nature of the senses}®® Aristotle 
had concerned himself with animals instead of angels, 
examining 540 of them during his life time, and in addi- 
tion had speculated upon the natural evolution of life and 
stressed the physical basis of human reaction. Then again in 

For an illuminating discussion of Theophrastus’s work in this field the reader is 
referred to George Malcolm Stratton: Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological 
Psychology Before Aristotle. 
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Spain, in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, the 
Arabs had focussed their attention upon natural phenomena, 
cultivated rational thought and scientific analysis of the 
physical world, advanced mathematical theory, and helped 
prepare the way for the full-fledged emergence of the 
scientific mentality.®^ Later, to be sure, Galileo and Tori- 
celli carried on the scientific examination of natural phe- 
nomena to an even more advanced point, and afterwards 
a score of others in fields as diverse as anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, chemistry, and biology extended the same approach. 
Nevertheless, these same accretions of scientific knowledge 
alone would not have been sufficient to destroy the struc- 
ture of the religious mentality which persisted long after 
they had been accepted by the various scientific minds of 
the day. Despite their significance viewed in the light of 
the present time, science remained in those days an iso- 
lated thing, a pursuit of a cult rather than a culture. 

One of the best illustrations of that fact is to be found 
in Russia as late as the nineteenth century — and even 
down to the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. While the 
rest of Europe was being transformed by the new indus- 
trial world which was being created by the practical appli- 
cations of the scientific mentality, Russia remained com- 
paratively imchanged through it all. Industry made but 

C/. C. H. Haskins: Medieval Science, and George Sarton: Introduction to the 
History of Science, especially these sections dealing with science during the Middle 
Ages. It is interesting to note here that all through the medieval period, the only 
people to keep the scientihc outlook alive were the Muslim scientists who stemmed 
from the Oriental and not the Occidental (Greek) tradition. They delved into 
hydrostatics, mechanics, and optics and anticipated much of the scientific work which 
was not to be achieved in most European countries until centuries later. They in- 
vented chemistry and trigonometry, devised special apparati for distillation and 
filtration, measured the size of the earth, and ascertained the relationship of the stars 
(John William Draper: The Conflict between Religion and Science, pp. iii-iifij. 
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a slight indentation upon Russian soil and hence science 
was able to make but little headway with the Russian 
mind. “Science is a bar of gold made by a charlatan 
alchemist,” declared Tolstoi, expressing not only his own 
opinion but also that of many of the best Russian minds, 
extending from Dostoievsky and Bielinski to Solovyof 
and Merezkovski. The a 'posteriori emphasis of the sci- 
entific mentality had little appeal for the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian mind which was still dominated by the meta- 
physical a priori emphasis of the religious mentality. So 
long as Russia remained in a backward agrarian state the 
scientific mentality developed in Europe was not able, 
by way of diffusion, to penetrate into Russia and coun- 
teract the religious mentality dominant there. The scien- 
tific mentality could only triumph over the religious when 
the whole structure of the culture became changed by the 
applied technique of science. 

The conflict in mentalities, therefore, reflecting as they 
did a basic conflict in the whole mode of production and 
in the class structures of the respective societies, was a 
definite and decisive one. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that the Russians always spoke of “going into Europe.”®^ 
Europe represented a different world to the Russian mind. 
It was not the so-called Asiatic fact, as has often been 
contended, which created that difference, but the mental 
outlook resulting from the difference in economic and cul- 
tural background. The best proof of that fact is to be 
seen in what has happened to Russia today, since the suc- 
cess of the Bolshevik Revolution. Today the religious, 

Masaryk: of Russia, vol. I, p. 2. 
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metaphysical mind has evaporated. Why? Because Soviet 
Russia has become an industrialized state, in which indus- 
try has been introduced even into agriculture in order to 
collectivize it. The result has been that the religious 
mentality has been driven into irrecoverable retreat within 
the span of little more than a decade. 

The religious mentality could dominate only so long 
as man remained in an agricultural stage of existence 
wherein the necessities for scientific control were neither 
exigent nor imperative. The demands made upon life by 
an agrarian form of production are of such a simple va- 
riety that scientific mastery of the environment does not 
constitute a compelling necessity. Where life, as under an 
agricultural regime, was sufficiently separate and isolated 
to make contact with the rest of the world impossible, or 
at least undesired, the religious mentality flourished as the 
indispensable intermediary between man and the elements. 
The priest continued, even in the Middle Ages, to func- 
tion as rain-maker, striving to intercede with God in the 
behalf of the community, promising man not only rain but 
freedom from all the other adversities of the environ- 
ment. And when such promises could not be fulfilled, the 
priest held out to him the greatest promise of all, the ful- 
fillment of his desires in another world beyond the grave 
where the imperfections and impermanencies of this world 
would have no place. The ecclesiastical class exploited 
these promises to the utmost, for they constituted the 
source of its power. The more obdurate the environment 
was to man’s control, the more susceptible his mind was 
to the influence of the religious compulsive. 
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In ancient Greece the scientific mentality made more 
progress than anywhere else because the environmental 
conditions conduced toward making the gods into guides 
and intimates instead of rulers/® thus depriving religion 
of a good part of its intellectual power over the mind of 
the individual. In addition, owing to their comparative 
isolation from the rest of the world, especially from the 
dominant religious traditions of Asia and Africa, the 
Greeks, as James Harvey Robinson expressed it, “had no 
venerated classics, no holy books, no dead languages to 
master, (and) no authorities to check their free specula- 
tion.”®* The Greeks, therefore, were able to begin their 
intellectual inquiry with a freshness and an originality 
impossible for their contemporaries in other nations. But 
such freshness and originality would have been impossible 
if it had not been for the fact that the economic environ- 
ment of Greece favored the creation of a different set of 
gods from those prevalent elsewhere and encouraged a 
different attitude toward them. Homer’s depiction of the 
lives of the gods on Olympus had no parallel in any other 
literature. No other people had ever viewed their gods 
in such a spirit. 

But that did not mean that the religious compulsive had 
no influence over Greek thought. It most certainly did. A 
happy combination of economic and telluric factors, how- 
ever, plus the comparative geographic isolation of the 
country which acted as a partial protection against possible 
invasion, freed the Greek mind from many of the en- 

®®Zimmcrn: The Greek Commonwealth, 

Jamci Harvey Robinson; The Mind in the Making, pp. 99-100* 
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vironmental fears which beset the Jews, Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, and Assyrians. It was those factors in the main 
which provided the Creek mind with a degree of critical 
latitude which was unknown elsewhere in ancient society. 

Nevertheless, it should not be thought that the role of 
the gods was a totally negative one in Greek culture. The 
Greeks were religious j their gods were worshipped and 
celebrated by the populace. Phidias was not interested in 
sculpture as an art in itself but as a vehicle of religion. 
The same was true of other Greek artists. It was the char- 
acter of the religion, however, which made the difference. 
The difference was in the nature of the worship and the 
celebration, and that difference can be traced to the ad- 
vantages of telluric and economic forces which made the, 
Greeks less dependent upon their gods for aid than were 
other peoples upon their deities. Therein lay the secret of 
the advance which the Greeks made in the development 
of the scientific mentality. Although the religious com- 
pulsive was there to combat, its presence was being con- 
stantly counteracted by an environment which made the 
mind ever less and less subject to its enslaving influence. 

At the same time, it should not be imagined, even in 
view of those differences, that the light way in which the 
Greeks took their gods indicated disrespect for them on 
the part of the people. After all, Anaxagoras and Aris- 
totle were banished because of their contempt for the 
gods, and Socrates was forced to drink the hemlock be- 
cause of his attempt to teach the young not to believe in 
the old divinities regnant in his day.®® Still, it was the 

Anaxagoras was attacked merely because he asserted that the sun was not 
a deity but a stone “about as large as the Peloponnese.*’ 
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intimate way in which the Greeks viewed their gods that 
made it possible for scepticism to advance as a philosophy 
and Xenophanes to make his revolutionary discovery that 
the gods were nothing more than human creations, an- 
thropomorphic in form as well as conception. 

Basic to all this intellectual advance on the part of the 
Greeks, however, was the development of commerce in 
the iEgean and the contact with the ideas of other peoples 
which resxdted. The religious mentality thrives best of all 
in an environment isolated from intimate contact or com- 
munication with other nations. Contact tends to create 
curiosity and doubt. It was not as a result of accident, 
therefore, that Greek philosophy originated in Miletus 
which was the centre of Ionian commerce.®® The frequent 
migrations of the day, including that inspired by colonial 
enterprise, prepared the way for the rise of a mentality 
which was given more to science than religion in the pur- 
suit of its ends. The indentations of the coast, which in- 
sured numerous harbors for commerce, and the island- 
punctuated ^gean which made that commerce profitable, 
constituted all that was needed to give Greek economic 
life the variety necessary to save the Greek mind from 
enslavement to an ancient religious tradition.®'^ Commerce 
bred not only a different attitude of mind but also, as in 
Ionia, a class of merchant-potentates who comprised a 
more intelligent public than the agrarian city states had 
produced in the past.®* While that class developed all the 

G. Burgh: The Legacy of the Ancient World, p. 97. 

Henry Osborn Taylor: Freedom of the Mind, pp. 51, 52. 

Alfred E. Zimmern in The Greek Commonwealth (p. 104) traces in illumi<* 
Hating detail the influence which the economic conflict between “town and country” 
had upon the Greek mentality at the time. 
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unfortunate dishonesty and cunning of every bourgeoisie,"* 
it turned a more sympathetic eye upon the scientific scep- 
ticism developing at that period because it was anxious to 
break down the restrictions of an agrarian economy which 
handicapped it, and it was happy to favor the declaration 
of Pericles that “the great impediment to action is, in our 
opinion, not discussion, but the want of that knowledge 
which is gained by discussion preparatory to action.” Like 
all bourgeoisies, it favored freedom of discussion because 
that freedom provided free play for its own economic 
advance. The old agrarian traditions fettered it; hence 
the scepticism which grew up in obvious opposition to the 
old tradition won its immediate support. 

As a result of this conflict in Greek society, created by 
the spread of commerce and the rise of the commercial 
bourgeoisie, Greek thought was able to achieve the earliest 
emancipation of the mind from the dominance of the 
religious mentality. It must not be forgotten, however, 
as was stated above, that the scientific, experimental ap- 
proach to reality made by such early Greek thinkers as 
Thales, Anaximenes, Anaximander, Heraclitus, and Anax- 
agoras was not undertaken in avowed defiance of the 
gods. As a matter of fact, those thinkers for the main part 
still believed in the gods.®* They simply did not allow the 
gods to interfere with their examination of the material 
world. The final emancipation from all belief in the gods 
was not to be achieved until many centuries later, with 
the rise of industrial civilization and the evolution of a 
full-fledged scientific mentality. 

Maurice Hutton: The Greek Point of View, p. lo8. 

Van Hook: Greek Life and T bought ^ pp. 267-268. 
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Although the Greeks might worship Pan as a god who 
was a half goat and the author of fertility,®^ they were 
able at the same time not to allow that worship to paralyze 
their approach to reality. Besides, the very fact that Greek 
society was built about the orbit of the small farmer,®* with 
its commercial advance an extension of that orbit, insured 
a larger margin of individual independence than was to 
be discovered at that time in other countries wherein the 
role of the small farmer was exceedingly inconspicuous. 
In other countries for the most part, the large land-owner 
dominated the economic scene. Later on in Greece, it is 
true, as commerce advanced and cities multiplied in both 
size and number, the small farmer lost his position of in- 
fluence. In fact, the whole struggle between the country 
and the city, terminating in the degradation of the farmer 
and the loss of his former position in the community,®® 
marked an important turning point in Greek history, in- 
fluencing in a profound and enduring way the whole char- 
acter of Greek culture. 

Although the Greeks did not complete the emancipa- 
tion of the mind which they began, they created a tradi- 
tion upon which all future civilizations in the Occident 
were to depend. Whenever, as with the rise of the middle 
class at the time of the Renaissance, the struggle against 
the religious mentality was renewed, it was to the Greek 
tradition that all progressive minds reverted. The Greeks 
thus, thousands of years ahead of their time, anticipated 
■the rise of the scientific mentality and the decease of the 

H. J. JRoie; Primitive Culture in Greece^ pp. 67, 68. 

Henry Otborn Taylor: Freedom of the Mind^ pp. 54 ^ 55 * 

® 3 Zimmcrn: op, cit., p. 105. 
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religious, and by providing a tradition which favored the 
former more than the latter, they did more than any other 
people to further the progress of western civilization. 

To summarize — ^the religious mentality, as I have tried 
to show throughout this analysis, did not evolve from 
man’s inner self; it did not represent man’s striving to 
explain the universe in order to satisfy his metaphysical 
curiosity or appease his fear of mystery; it arose out of his 
simple economic need for food and protection from dis- 
ease and the depredations of the elemental forces. Through 
the putative power of magician and priest, it provided a 
means of answering that need and attaining that protection. 
It was, in short, a power-phenomenon, dependent for its 
cultural voltage upon the importance of the need it satis- 
fied. Only as civilization progressed, and the economic 
problem became less and less exigent and the individual 
ego discovered more and more opportunity to emerge, 
could the human mind find time to concern itself with the 
whys and wherefores of the universe in the manner of the 
intellectual mystic. By the time that stage of advance had 
been attained, all such contemplation had become inevita- 
bly entangled with the religious compulsive. The history 
of mysticism, therefore, has been inextricably interwoven 
with the evolution of the religious mentality. In modern 
times many mystics have begun to diverge from the re- 
ligious tradition, creating a new form of metaphysics in 
the process, but in no case have they failed to carry over 
the religious spirit into their technique. 

It was the economic fact, however, which provided re- 
ligion with its pristine force and power, and by the time 
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the economic element ceased to be the dominant deter- 
minant in the religious process the religious mentality had 
already been created, and an ecclesiastical class whose main 
task was to perpetuate that mentality had already arisen. 
In brief, as a result of the conditions we have described, 
the first force to give shape to the human mind was the 
religious compulsive; that compulsive created the religious 
mentality which in turn determined for countless cen- 
turies how the mind thought, what it thought about, and 
what it was to do with what it thought. 

The religious mentality was forced to give way to the 
scientific only when the need which the religious men- 
tality served could be better fulfilled by science. The two 
factors which were most instrumental in destroying the 
religious mentality were extensity of contact and facility 
for verification. So long as man lived in agrarian com- 
munities where contact with the outside world was se- 
verely limited, there was scarcely any extreme to which his 
credulity would not extend. Once contact with the outside 
world was established, however, and the cultures of other 
peoples came into touch with his own, his credulity became 
challenged by the contradictions he faced. At the same 
time, in consequence of that contact, his facilities for veri- 
fication increased, and what before he had taken as an 
apodictic fact he was now able to question if it did not 
check up with the experience of other peoples. It was the 
evolution of commerce, thus, which hastened the decay of 
the religious mentality and the development of the scien- 
tific. Nevertheless, commerce in itself was not sufficient to 
destroy the power of the religious mentality. At best, it 
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could only temper its influence. While it made it possible 
for an Aristotle to arise in Greece and a Lucretius in 
Rome, it did not make it possible for the scientific men- 
tality to displace the religious as the dominant way of 
thought of the nation. It required the application of sci- 
ence in the form of industrial technique, to drive the gods 
out of the temples of power. 

The temples of power are owned today by those who, 
in industry and finance, employ the methods of science 
as their source of control. Religion has become an in- 
creasingly weaker and weaker ally in the social process. 
Even in terms of the individual, the power of religion 
has withered. It hangs on today like the vestige of an 
ancient thing. It persists more as a habit than as an in- 
spiration to action. The politician today is more powerful 
than the priest, the financier more influential than the 
bishop, the industrialist more important than the prophet. 

Notwithstanding all that may be said to the contrary, 
notwithstanding all the statistics of membership that the 
churches may cite, the fact remains that the religious men- 
tality is in a state of disintegration and decay, with no 
hope left for its recovery. Its social purpose has been 
superseded by that of science. 



CHAPTER III 


THE RELIGIOUS FUNCTION 

“How I wish that there were gods that we might have confi- 
dence not only in our arms but in the justice of our cause.” — Cas- 
sius to Brutus before the battle of Philippi. 

W HILE it is true, as was shown in the previous 
chapter, that religion has receded already in 
importance in the modern world, and the re- 
ligious mentality has given way to the scientific, it would 
be absurd to contend that the habits of mind cultivated by 
the religious compulsive have disappeared. On the con- 
trary, many of those habits continue to linger and hold 
back the advance of the scientific mentality. Especially in 
the social sciences, which should be the most dynamic, are 
such intellectual hang-overs still conspicuous. 

As science advanced, it became increasingly evident that 
religion was no longer needed to provide power over the 
physical world. Because of the measurable nature of the 
physical world, it was possible for the physical sciences to 
eliminate without difficulty the religious factor from the 
scientific equation.* The social world, however, presented 
and still presents a different and more complex problem 
than the physical. In the former world, the variables and 
incalculables are more numerous, more puzzling, and 

^ The fact that Eddington and Jean# tend to lean in myitical dircctioni In their 
interpretations of the whence and whither of the cosmos does not alter the more 
important fact that when they attempt to determine the speed of light or the moT^ 
ment of atoms or the cast of the stars» they do so without the intrusion of their 
pseudo-religious concepts and conclusions. 
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more unsolvable. The scientific technique cannot be ap- 
plied there with the certainty of control which is possible 
in the world of physical phenomena. Consequently, where 
means of control are absent, or at least severely limited, 
it is almost inevitable that aspects of the religious men- 
tality will linger as a substitute for the power needed. 

Since the real object of science, in the last analysis, is 
not merely to explain but to control, those sciences which 
disregard or deny the necessity of control lack both social 
meaning and significance. Science is more than the pur- 
suit of truth for the sake of truth, the philosophic tradi- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding} truth is not an ob- 
jective in itself} science is the pursuit of truth in order to 
effect an end. When the social sciences become, as they 
are in the main in America today, agencies for the dis- 
covery of truths which have no ends in themselves, they 
are really not sciences at all, for they serve no social pur- 
pose and possess no social value. They become no more 
important than a collection of card-catalogues which have 
no system of reference, or than an alphabet in which the 
letters cannot be put together to make words — ^which, for 
example, is what sociology amounts to today, as taught 
and discussed in most American universities and expounded 
by most sociologists without as well as within the academic 
field. Such emphasis upon the passive instead of the 
active side of science grows out of a total misconception 
of the place and purpose of science in social life. 

Sociology, of course, did not begin with that false em- 
phasis. It arose as a science of control, of action, as a 
means of changing and controlling society, as a branch of 
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socialism. There was a time even in America, as Harry 
Elmer Barnes has emphasized with telling force, when 
sociology and socialism were looked upon as synonymous. 
The present state of sociology is largely an outgrowth of 
economic necessity. In order to hold their jobs and con- 
tinue to function, sociologists in America have been driven 
to develop their present outlook which outlaws every- 
thing dynamic in favor of everything static, and prepares 
them to study the social structure in all its details with- 
out ever learning how to change or control it. All of 
which means, in a word, that they know everything but 
understand nothing — for if they understood the social 
structure they would have to act upon their understanding, 
which would imply controlling it by means of their sci- 
ence. 

If then, in the field of established sociology, there is 
little left of the religious mentality, it is not because so- 
ciology has become scientific but because it has failed to 
develop into a science at all. It has avoided the very 
task which science must tackle, namely, to control the 
destiny of the materials with which it has to work. The 
moment one turns to those developments of social science 
wherein the control-factor is present, one discovers rem- 
nants of the religious mentality in operation. Nowhere is 
this more conspicuous than in the development of Marx- 
ism, which represents the most advanced and progressive 
form of social science. 

Marxism, as every one knows, is the social philosophy 
about which the proletarian forces of the world have 
rallied. As a scientific method Marxism has revolution- 
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ized social thought. It has provided an interpretation of 
history which is more valid than any that has preceded. 
It has torn away the shrubbery of confusion which hid the 
roots of culture from the eye of man. By revealing the 
importance of the mode of production in determining the 
development of the race and shaping the character of 
civilization wth its divers cultural institutions, and by 
showing in addition the psychological role which economic 
classes play in the whole process, Marxism has contributed 
to social science a method of analysis that is as sound and 
significant as Newton’s contribution to physical science or 
Darwin’s to biological. In terms of social influence, to be 
precise, the Marxian contribution is much more funda- 
mental than either the Newtonian or the Darwinian. 
Moreover, since Marxism aims not only to interpret but 
also to change society, it is all the more important a con- 
tribution to science and to the development of the scientific 
mentality. 

Nevertheless, because of the very fact that the tendency 
of mind bred by the religious compulsive is not yet dead, 
and because the 'power man needs in the field of social 
science is still a matter of acquisition, Marxism, in the 
hands of many Marxians, has tended to retain certain as- 
pects of the religious mentality in the process of applica- 
tion. Instead of using Marxism as a scientific method such 
Marxians have employed it as a theological dogma. Marx- 
ism has become for them a mystical sesame xmlocking all 
the secrets of the universe, and a magic lens in which all 
history can be kaleidoscoped to fit a fore-ordained design. 
Marxism, for such Marxians, is converted into an a priori. 
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affair,® something independent of experience and removed 
from the empirical test of reality. Consequently, instead 
of resorting to reality for their proofs, which is the a 
'posteriori method of science, reality for them becomes 
subordinated to doctrine, and proof becomes a matter of 
quotation from authority or citation of text. While the 
conclusions arrived at by that method cannot be called 
theological, since the materials dealt with fall into a dif- 
ferent category, the manner in which they are derived is 
a distinct carry-over of the religious mentality. The me- 
disevalists cited Aristotle as proof of the fact that there 
were no spots on the sun instead of looking at the sun 
themselves and discovering that Aristotle was wrong. Such 
a procedure we call authoritarian instead of scientific. But 
Marxians who rely upon quotations from Marx or Engels 
or Lenin as the source of their proofs instead of upon 
reality itself are no less authoritarian and no more scien- 
tific in their emphasis. It is such Marxians who have hin- 
dered rather than advanced the Marxian method. They 
have prevented it from being scientific by making it author- 
itarian — and authoritarianism and science, it scarcely need 
be added, are incompatible opposites. 

To prove that such Marxians destroy the scientific va- 
lidity of the Marxian method, stultifying its purpose and 
vitiating its value, is a necessary task.® Although we live 
in a world in which science has replaced religion as a means 
of controlling the physical universe, we do not live in a 

2 The Communist: March, I933> P* ^9** 

^In that connection, Marx’s declaration in a letter to Lafarge: “One thing is 
certain and that is I am not a Marxist** is of more than a little interest. Even 
Marx had to battle with certain of the Marxists. 
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world in which science has superseded religion as a means 
of controlling the social universe. While science has pro- 
vided the power desired over physical things, it has not 
yet demonstrated its power over social things. Men still 
crave power over the social world and in the absence of 
an objective science which endows them with that power, 
they have no other recourse but to find a means of secur- 
ing it. The degree to which that means is contingent upon 
wish fulfillment instead of realistic fact determines the 
extent to which it is dependent upon the religious men- 
tality for its inspiratioihl 

The whole history of the human race has been the 
record of its struggle for power over its environment — 
power over animals, soil, sky, sex, death. Religion is 
necessary only so long as man believes it can provide him 
with that power. Science supplants it precisely at the point 
where that power can be supplied with greater efficacy by 
the scientific technique. 

Science perpetuates aspects of the religious mentality 
only insofar as its exponents endow it with a power it does 
not possess. In that sense those Marxians who stress the 
inevitability of events, and employ a kind of mechanical 
sleight-of-hand in order to convert history into a fatalistic 
formula, carry over into their social science an element of 
the religious mentality in positive form. But why do they 
do this? Because that element provides them with the 
sense of power which the purely scientific aspects of Marx- 
ism do not provide. By convincing themselves that history 
is with them, that no matter what happens the future be- 
longs to them, all of which arises from their making Marx- 
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ism into an a 'priori instead of an a posteriori affair, they are 
able to achieve the same illusion of power over the en- 
vironment which the magician and priest succeeded in at- 
taining in earlier days. 

The results of that attitude are manifold. In the first 
place, it renders it possible to carry over the fervid devo- 
tional intensity of the religious mentality into the social 
struggle, endowing its challenge with the transcendent 
passion and promise of a sacred ideal. From the point of 
view of driving power, resulting from the release of emo- 
tional voltage precipitated thereby, there is a decided gain 
to be noted. The more important problem to consider, 
however, is what is lost. If by infusing the individual with 
sacrificial ardor and the world with mystic significance, 
the victory of the working class could be assured, no ob- 
jection could be raised from a revolutionary point of view. 
The end would justify the means.'-' 

The contention of every scientific Marxist is that such 
an a prioriy theological approach does not lead to that 
end. What it does, as the history of the Social Democrats 
and Communists in Germany demonstrably proved, is to 
lead the mind to fight facts by means of wish-fulfillment 
fictions.* Instead of keying itself to reality, the mind, 
fettered by the vestiges of the religious mentality, drugs 
itself into believing in the illusion of inevitable victory. 
What follows? Failure to understand or devise adequate 
means to control reality, which is the object of social sci- 


^ In a letter of the author to Leon Trotsky, printed In the April, 193 3> issue of 
The Modern Monthly (vol. VII, no. 3 ), this point is dealt with in more detail, 
and in terms of the American-German situation is amply demonstrated by docu- 
mentary evidence. 
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ence especially in its revolutionary aspects. In conse- 
quence, reality becomes what one wishes instead of what 
it is. Dangers are underestimated and advantages exag- 
gerated. The strength of the enemy is misjudged because 
history has already foreordained it to defeat. Quotation 
from authority and citation of text to prove that a policy 
is correct become more important than studying the real- 
ity itself toward which the policy is directed. As a result, 
what is gained in emotional intensity from the possession 
of a closed-in, a pioriy power-promising philosophy, which 
makes history its fatalistic extension and adjunct, is lost 
by the errors and mistakes which flow out of it. 

What is needed is a scientific application of Marxism, 
freed of all trace of fatalistic inevitability, metaphysical 
teleology, and sterile authoritarianism. In other words, 
what is desired is the development of a Marxism which 
is completely emancipated from all remnants of the re- 
ligious mentality. The costs of cultivating an authori- 
tarian Marxism are obvious. Marxism is a dynamic and 
not a static method. To perpetuate itself, it must advance 
and not stand still, grow and not remain fixed and stilted. 
It must be plastic and not rigid. Lenin stressed the cor- 
rect approach when he declared: 

In no sense do we regard the Marxist theory as something 
complete and unassailable; on the contrary we are convinced that 
the theory is only the cornerstone of that science which Socialists 
must advance in all directions if they do not wish to fall behind 
life. 


Only the cultivation of such a scientific Marxism, keeping 
in mind Marx’s early words that “history is nothing but 
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the activity of man in pursuit of his ends,” can save Marx- 
ism from falling into the hards of the authoritarian 
Marxians and free it from the handicaps of the religious 
mentality. 

The religious compulsive, it is obvious then, has far 
from disappeared as a mental force. While it is no longer 
in the ascendent, it still exercises an influence over the 
intellectual activities of scientists as well as theologians, 
and will continue to do so as long as the mind refuses to 
recognize the nature of the compulsive that dominates it 
and as long as society perpetuates the need for power from 
which the force of the compulsive is derived. 

It is important at this point to remark that it has been 
a characteristic tendency of upward-struggling, suppressed 
groups to cultivate the “history is with us” mentality as 
a form of defense as well as inspiration. The middle 
class, for example, utilized it in forthright religious form 
in its struggle for power. The fact of the matter is, of 
course, that history is with those who make it. No one was 
more correct than Lenin when he pointed out that capi- 
talism can patch itself up indefinitely if there is no class- 
conscious proletariat to destroy it. It is up to the pro- 
letariat to make history be with itj otherwise history will 
be against it. In Germany history was with the Fascists 
because they made it so. It is the job of the proletariat 
not to let history turn against it just because it theolog- 
ically convinces itself that history must be with it. 

In the past religion was the necessary means by which 
all struggles for power were justified. Economic con- 
flicts, political strifes, and moral differences were all ex- 
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pressed in religious form. It was in religion, as we have 
shown, that human psychology for hundreds of thousands 
of years found its focal centre. In religion, the lower 
middle class forged its most effective weapon. When we 
remember that the entire culture of the Middle Ages had 
revolved about a religious orbit} that even kings and 
princes had often been forced to accept its decisions along 
with jester and serf} that all of life in those days was 
permeated with religious significances, from the infinitesi- 
mal to the infinite, we can easily understand why eco- 
nomic classes during Renaissance and post-Renaissance 
days in France, Holland, Germany, and England ex- 
pressed their revolt in religious instead of political or 
economic form. Religion was the great mask behind which 
everything was concealed. It was the only cultural form 
of expression to which men could resort. If change was 
in the air only religion could justify it. When feudalism 
broke down, and with the rise of commerce the town sup- 
planted the manor, the individualistic spirit which emerged 
ineluctably assumed a religious guise.® 

All this was so because the religious compulsive had 
succeeded first in shaping the mind in its own likeness and 
then in endowing the institutions of life with such char- 
acter that all conflicts had to manifest themselves in re- 
ligious contours. Even the civil power, controlled by 
kings, was dependent upon the gods for defense. Al- 
though the king, with his army, was physically strong 
enough to do what he pleased, he was always afraid in 
ancient days to venture into any conflict without the sane- 

® Oscar Marti: Economic Causes of the Reformation in England, p. xxi} also 
Preserved Smith : A History of Modern Culture, p« 9* 
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tification of the gods. This attitude on his part was in- 
evitable. His mind could function no other way, the 
whole mental outlook of society, that of the rulers as well 
as the ruled, having been conditioned thus by the religious 
compulsive. No matter how strong his armies, he could 
not feel confident of victory unless he had the support of 
the gods on his side. Besides, the morale of his soldiers 
depended to a considerable degree upon their faith in the 
power of the gods. Just as ancient kings would not ven- 
ture upon wars of obvious aggression without endowing 
them with religious import, so modern nations today will 
not hazard similar wars without hallowing them with na- 
tionalist meaning. In our day, with the decline of the 
gods, nationalism has become the state religion, embody- 
ing within its patriotic ritual a further extension of the 
religious mentality.® Again, the craving for power, de- 
rivative in this case from the struggle for national sur- 
vival, carries over into its nationalist psychology the same 
“history is with us” mentality, and the same belief in 
wish-fulfillment fictions. Hence, the Americans who lost 
the War of 1812 are taught to believe that their nation has 
never lost a war at all, while the Portuguese continue to 
teach their children today that Portugal is a great nation. 

II 

A product mainly of man’s fear of economic insuffi- 
ciency, religion was bound to cling to the mentality of 

® In the second volume of this study, the relationship between nationalism and 
the religious mentality will be discussed in considerable detail. 
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the race so long as the threat of material insecurity lin- 
gered. When, with the advance of science and the growth 
of an industrial civilization, that fear became less, the in- 
fluence of religion decreased. The masses who gained the 
least from such material progress continued to be the most 
religious. Even today, despite the advance of the scien- 
tific mentality in various fields, the masses retain a large 
part of their religious psychology. While it is true that 
they go to the doctor instead of the priest for their phys- 
ical therapy, and resort to the technician instead of the 
magician for their control over materials, they continue 
to worship the gods in their hearts. But why do they do 
so? Because of their ignorance, as many contend? Partly, 
no doubt — ^but mainly because of their need for power. 
The nature of their lives, the deprivation and suffering 
they have to endure, the insecurity and uncertainty of 
their todays as well as their tomorrows, leave them with 
a sense of powerlessness before the pressures and tensions 
of the environment. Despite the production of plenty, 
only the few are able to share in it. The many remain 
unprotected. Consequently, like the primitives and an- 
cients of early times, the masses crave a form of power 
which will provide them with an escape from the threat 
of those pressures and tensions. Religion, with its this- 
worldly palliatives and its other-worldly promises, sup- 
plies them with the power they seek. By believing in the 
fictions of religion, they achieve a psychological sense of 
power which otherwise they would lack and without which 
they could scarcely live. In that way religion functions 
as an obvious opiate, tending to construe the world in 
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terms of what one wishes instead of in terms of what it is.’ 

Even before the advent of the scientific mentality, 
upper classes, as society advanced and their position be- 
came more secure, seldom took religion with the serious- 
ness which characterized the reaction of the masses to it. 
Their religiosity became more and more nominal instead 
of imperative. Religion for them was not such an indis- 
pensable recourse. Nevertheless, until the development of 
the scientific mentality they tended with but rare excep- 
tions to accept the gods even though they did not make 
continuous genuflections to them. The rare exceptions, 
such as Lucretius, inevitably sprang either from the 
wealthy classes — who needed the gods only as a means of 
protecting their property from the depredations of the 
plebeians — or from those who were in sufficiently close 
touch with the wealthy classes to benefit, by patronage or 
remuneration, from the advantages of their way of life. 
But even such exceptions were but infinitesimal indenta- 
tions on the intellectual map of the race. 

Just as the economics of scarcity created the religious 
impulse and gave form to the gods, the economics of 
plenty marked the decline in the intensity of the impulse 
and clipped the wings of its sacred agents. It was the ar- 
rival of the Industrial Age, which marked the triumph of 
the scientific mentality, that spelled the final defeat of the 
economics of scarcity and the early rise of the economics 
of plenty. Before the Industrial Revolution all classes, 
in var3dng degrees to be sure, were affected by the eco- 

^ In Soviet Rusiia religion has been practically done away with because the 
masses there have no need of it, their life interests being protected by a state which 
provides them with the power they need. 
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nomics of scarcity. If there was drouth or famine, the 
patricians suffered as well as the plebeians — although, of 
course, in a much less severe way — since the food supply 
of the whole community came from the same source, 
which was limited by the environment in question. It was 
natural for the upper classes to believe in the gods, con- 
sequently, so long as the economics of scarcity persisted. 

In ancient Egypt, for example, the religious force domi- 
nated the entire culture of the people. Every one, from 
the Pharaoh to the humblest pyramid builder, was subject 
to the caprices of the Nile. If the waters of the Nile 
failed to wash the soil and fecundate it with its rich sedi- 
ment, lean years would follow. It was inevitable that the 
Egyptian mentality should revolve about the Nilotic force 
and that the religious compulsive should exercise as much 
influence over the rulers as the ruled. 

The Nile, therefore, source and secret of Egyptian 
economic life, became worshipped in a myriad diflferent 
forms. Apostrophes to the Nile god and his many sat- 
ellites, sub-deities who flourished in such abundance in 
his waters, can still be discovered on Egyptian papyri, and 
prayers to them are to be found carved high up on the 
forehead of various star-reaching cliffs. This prayer to the 
Nile god is typical of the veneration bestowed upon him: 

Father of all the gods, prince of the waters, who feedeth 
Egypt, from whose rising comes plenty, and riches, and life to 
all.« 

Many of the hymns to the Nile were no less revealing: 

Thou art alone, thou createdst thyself, none knoweth the place 

® A. Wiedemann: Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 147. 
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in which thou art. On the day when thou comcst forth from 
thyself, then is every one full of joy. Thou art Lord of many 
fish and of gifts; thou givest food unto Egypt. . . . Thou art into 
life, for at thy coming their ofifcrings increase, their altar is filled 
with plenty, they shout for joy at thine appearing, (for) thou dost 
provide for us that which is needful that men may live.® 

As the source of one of the “great national cults,” the Nile 
inspired frequent festivals and elaborate celebrations and 
had many temples erected in its honor, to all of which the 
king stood as much in awe as the commoner. The king 
as well as the masses, saw in Hapi, the god of the river, 
the source of his own sustenance and security. 

Egypt was, indeed, as Herodotus said, “the gift of the 
river.” The mechanical rhythm which characterized the 
inundations of the Nile year after year, unfailingly, as if 
set by a clock wound in an ancient past that would never 
lose a minute or skip a second, timed the very nature of 
human reaction to a point of unparalleled monotony. The 
nature of toil was as regular and inevitable as sunfall. 
What was done was done in harmony with the river. To 
violate that harmony meant extinction. This lack of varia- 
tion in the life of Egypt disclosed itself in the structure 
of Egyptian art. The simple monotony of art design in 
Egypt, the stilted conventions that circumscribed it, which 
resulted in a lack of adventurousness of conception that 
was deserted only rarely, once as an aftermath of the 
Aknaton revolt, were all derived from the overshadow- 
ing and overpowering influence of the river. 

^ Ibid., p. 146. This hymn was carved in the rocks of Gebel Silsileh in Upper 
Egypt at the instigation of Rameses 11 j later it was duplicated by his son, MenepUh, 
and later still by Rameses III, 
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In China, where no Nile existed to impregnate the 
earth with its effluvial overflow, the worship of the soil 
assumed a humbler guise. Nature worship in China was 
— and to an extent still is — ^less spectacular and less elab- 
orate. Heaven was worshipped because it housed the 
weather-gods, the rain, the wind, and the thunder, whose 
beneficent influence was so necessary for the fertilization 
of the crops.^® All through the official religion of China 
the soil and grain are invested with holy meaning. They 
are second only to “the imperial ancestors in the hierarchy 
of divine powers”} the emperor sacrifices to them, the 
provincial governors do also, as do likewise the common 
people at the village altar. The same type of reverence 
is also accorded the mountains which are supposed to rule 
the wind and the rain, curb the floods, and prevent earth- 
quakes. The spirit of the soil is the divinity of riches.^* 
Prayers are annually dedicated to T’ai-shan, the Eastern 
Summit, so that he will placate the winds, inspire showers, 
and multiply the crops. More than that, all creation, ac- 
cording to certain of the religious myths, springs from the 
flanks of T’ai-shan and returns thereto after death. Shen- 
nung, the Father of Husbandry, the god who originally 
taught the people how to plough the ground, is also ac- 
corded extreme reverence throughout China. But these 
are only a few of the religious ceremonies associated with 
agriculture. Interwoven with them all, of course, was the 
intricate system of ancestor worship which bound the cere- 
monies and sacrifices together into a social whole. While 
the present thus was linked to the past, the exaltation of 

George Foot Moore: Hittary of RaUgion, p. 6. Ibid., p. 7. 
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the ancestors was no more free of economic necessity than 
the worship of nature. 

China has always represented a unique factor in the 
development of the religious equation. The official re- 
ligion perpetuated itself without a priesthood, the civil 
authorities functioning as ecclesiastics as well as rulers. 
The state and religion thus were one. The emperor, who 
was looked upon as the Son of Heaven, superior to the 
spirits of the sun and moon, represented the religious 
ruler of the people} other civil fimctionaries of high rank 
assisted him in administering the religious rites of the 
nation. This fusion of civil and ecclesiastical functions 
inspired no suspicions on the part of the populace who 
accepted it as naturally as the masses of other lands ac- 
cepted the hegemony of the priests. What the Chinese 
masses wanted was what all other masses desired, namely, 
protection from the hostility of the elements, and aid in 
the fructification of the crops. It was not the agency which 
was important but the end. The Chinese masses like all 
other masses possessed no religious instinct} they mani- 
fested no interest in religion as religion but simply in the 
end that religion served.^^ 

It is only on such a basis that the development of re- 
ligion can be explained. The religious mentality did not 
spring out of an inner compulsion but from an outer neces- 
sity. Contrary to the belief entertained by most people 
today, primitive and ancient religions were not primarily 
interested in religion because of its promise of an after 

^2 In point of fact, aa Doctor Wang has emphasized, the Chinese had no word 
in their language to stand for religion, and 'when, with the coming of the 
•ionaries, it became necessary to find a word for it, they had to borrow the word 
from the Japanese, who in turn had had to invent a word for it in their vocabulary. 
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life. As a matter of fact, most religions in those times 
were comparatively little interested in the other-worldly 
prospect j the other world, as they conceived it, was usu- 
ally, like the Hebrew Sheol or the Greek Hades, an un- 
inspiring darksome place, fretted with shadows instead of 
winged with light.^® Their interest in religion was in- 
spired far more by a desire for power on this earth than 
for power in an earth beyond the skies, or one, like that of 
the Romans, submerged beneath seas of soil. It is hardly 
an accident that the word for god in Russian and in most 
Slavonic tongues is synonymous with the word for “rich.”^* 
Nor was it an accident either that almost all the gods 
from primitive to Christian times were conceived of as 
“powers” — sources of power. After all, it was power that 
the people needed and sought and which religion aimed 
psychologically to provide. 

One can turn to any ancient religion and discover addi- 
tional illustrations corroborating that fact. While the char- 
acter of divers religions varied in both form and cere- 
mony, their purpose was everywhere the same. The varia- 
tions in form resulted from the differences in environ- 
ment, mode of production, and class relations, and the 
impact of other religions through diffusion j the uniformity 
in psychological objective resulted from the similarity of 
the need which every people felt. The economics of scar- 
city produced different cultures and different religions, but 

Even the Roman conception of a future world lacked all trace of beauty and 
lustre (Albert Grenier: The Roman Spirit, pp. 95-96). Virgil’s depiction of it was 
typical of the Roman conception. 

Hastings: Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 11 , p. 6. Among the old 
Russians, for instance, Volos, who with Perun was worshipped as the ruler of 
the universe, was known as the “God of Riche8”-~and also the “cattle ^od** 
(Kliuchevskii: History of Russia, vol. 1 , p. 44). 
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it also produced a common necessity which underlay 
all these cultures and religions, and endowed them all 
with a common psychological objective. Thus while the 
specific “divinity reflects the social structure of the group 
to which the divinity belongs,” as Jane Harrison ob- 
serves,^® all divinities reflect the common need which every 
people has experienced. 

No religion has revealed that fact more clearly than 
Christianity. The early success of the Christian religion 
can be traced to a definite combination of economic and 
cultural factors which were conducive to the creation of 
a state of mind immediately receptive to the rise of such 
a religion. Christianity arose amid the ruins of an ancient 
world and became victorious when that world expired. 
Ancient religions, within and without the Roman empire, 
sprang up like mushrooms and ofttimes seemed to perish 
in the night. Christianity alone survived because it sup- 
plied, better than any other religion of its time, a need 
which, in the slums of Rome, in the defeated cities of 
Greece, and in the agitated cities of Palestine, countless 
hordes of people were aching to satisfy. All the great re- 
ligions which in ancient times won the support of the 
masses, sweeping down upon them like vast tidal waves, 
breaking through and destroying the dykes of national 
and racial separation, were at basis social movements which 
derived their potency from an underlying conflict in the 
economic structure of society. Their specifically religious 
aspects were a psychological resolution of that conflict. 

Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity were all 

Jane E. Harriion: Themis, A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion, 

p. ix. 
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social movements cast into religious form, assuming dif- 
ferent characteristics in accordance with the different en- 
vironments from which they sprang, and developing dif- 
ferent emphases in keeping with the specific traditions of 
which they were a part. They were all victorious within 
the radius of the particular cultures from which they 
evolved, because they possessed the means of mass appeal 
which were necessary for their advance. The conditions 
of class differentiation in the societies from which they 
emerged were of such a kind that the masses had come 
to need a religion of their own. 

But why should the masses need a different religion 
from their rulers? Because the old religions had failed to 
supply them with the power they needed. Owing to the 
conditions of distress and deprivation which prevailed 
everywhere, resulting, as with the rise of Christianity, 
from a decline in the productive forces and the decay of an 
entire society, life had become an impossible agony for the 
vast mass of the downtrodden.^® Within the radius of the 
Gneco-Roman world and its outlying borders the strug- 
gle for existence had become so desperately precarious, so 
unbearably futile, that it was no longer possible for the 
masses to believe in the power of gods who provided them 
with so little. 

But even such failure on the part of the gods would not 
have been enough to provoke the rise of a new religion. 
Similar failures had occurred before without that result. 
It was a combination of factors, as we shall see, that was 
involved. 

< 

Karl Kautsky; Foundations of Christianity ^ p. 465. See alto V. SImkhovitch: 
Toward the Understanding of Jtsus^ footnote p. 141. 
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By the middle of the first century b.c., the upper classes 
in the Grasco-Roman world had begun to desert their 
gods.” Life had favored them so abundantly they found 
little need for the gods. This state of affairs became 
so serious that statesmen like Cicero openly deplored it 
and urged the knows as well as the know-nots to lend 
their support to the gods lest the state collapse from 
spiritual bankruptcy. Strabo, Ovid, and even the slave 
Epictetus, repeated the same refrain. Lucretius, of course, 
and the Greek Epicurus remained implacably uncon- 
vinced} they considered the gods inventions that were 
as dangerous as they were fantastic. With most of the 
knows y however, as Friedlander shrewdly observed, the 
atheistic gesture was nothing more than ephemeral and 
episodic. The moment that calamity threatened, and they 
sensed a loss of security on their part, they tended to re- 
turn to religion for succor.^® Nevertheless, the general de- 
crease in piety on the part of the upper classes^" unques- 
tionably destroyed a large share of the faith that the popu- 
lace had once had in the power of the gods. 

Certainly the development of Stoicism as a compound 
of religion and philosophy, a semi-spiritual anodyne for 
the upper classes, did not retard the destruction of that 
faith on the part of the masses. Nor did the advance of 
the doctrines of Plotinus stay that destruction. The Plo- 
tinian philosophy, developing as it did in the third century 
after Christ, definitely helped clear the way for the ac- 
ceptance of the Christian creed by giving philosophy a 

Ludwig Friedlander: Roman Life and Manners, p. 85. Ihid., P* 

M. Rostovxeflf: A Hislory of the Ancient World (Rome), vol. II, chap. XXIII, 

P- 334- 
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mystical turn which even the Roman intellectuals could 
accept. It was the Plotinians, to be sure, who carried on 
the last fight against the advancing Christian hosts. Their 
philosophy was a close approximation in spirit rather than 
in form to the general outlook of Christianity. By that 
time, however, the fight was no longer one between oppo- 
site and conflicting states of mind but between different 
manifestations of the same mind. The neo-Pythagoreans 
like the Plotinians had begun to emphasize the mystical 
aspects of life, and even to concern themselves with the 
possibilities of a life beyond the grave, all of which was 
in direct response to the demands of the day, occasioned 
by the decay in power of the old gods and the need for 
the creation of new ones. 

The decay of Roman religion, then, and the success of 
the Christian were due to the conditions of economic and 
cultural life which, on the one hand, undermined the faith 
in the old gods, and, on the other, inspired belief in the 
new. The class relationships which developed in the 
Grasco-Roman world, dependent as it was upon slaves as 
well as free labor, created this contradiction in the re- 
ligious life of the time. The wealthy classes, having prof- 
ited by the advances in agrarian economy and the spread 
of commerce throughout the far-reaching environs of the 
empire, no longer had to believe in the gods as an aid to 
their control over nature. Like Cicero they were anxious 
for the masses to believe in the gods since such an attitude 
on the latter’s part was conducive to their submission. 
Their own way of life, however, with its comforts and 
conveniences, its palatial abodes, its extravagant foods and 
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attires, its elaborate and costly amusements, freed them 
from all fear of economic insecurity and deprivation and 
provided them with the leisure necessary for intellectual 
contemplation. They had no reason to develop hostility to 
gods which had served them so well — the case of Lucre- 
tius was a rare exception — ^but they had every reason to 
become indiflFerent to their existence and influence. 

The perastence of religious tradition, however, for the 
reasons we have given, is always strong, and it was natu- 
ral, therefore, that the wealthy classes should continue in 
considerable part to worship the gods in name if not in 
reality. After all, it was the easier and simpler gesture. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the \ngor of belief had gone 
out of them, and had become replaced by an intellectual 
scepticism during the later days of the empire, robbed the 
spirit of their religion of all challenge and inspiration. It 
hung on like the last clinging vestige of a dead, desiccated 
thing. 

Cicero might protest against the change, Cato might in- 
veigh against it, Ovid might deplore it, but such a re- 
ligion could not continue to claim the allegiance of the 
masses who had need of a faith which could buoy up their 
belief in themselves and provide them with the illusion 
of power they craved. The populace could not be made to 
worship gods that had been divested of their power. The 
Romans had supplied them with an abundance, even a 
superabundance of gods — ^“in Rome there are more gods 
than citizens,” wrote Fustel de Coulanges®® — ^but gods that 
had been emasculated of vigor. The specific agricultural 

20 Quoted from Albert Grenier: The Roman Spirit, p. 84 . 
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gods of the Romans: Pales, Faunus, Lupercus, Ops, Cen- 
sus, Ceres, and Saturn, were all derived from the “numina” 
— that is wills, energies, powers.*^ Saturn, in the begin- 
ning the god of sowing, was the most ancient of them all. 
As Grenier points out, the famous Saturnalia, in which 
slaves, servants, and masters became equals, grew out of 
the belief in the Golden Age over which Saturn had once 
reigned, when private property had not existed and equal- 
ity had prevailed for all. Even Mars, later familiar as 
the god of war, was originally a god of vegetation.*® (The 
fact that his priests, as Grenier shows, bore the title of 
Arvales is convincing proof of that fact.) Those gods 
had sufficed in the old days when the people believed in 
them and the conditions of economic production and social 
relationship encouraged that belief. 

When the Empire fell into a rapid state of deteriora- 
tion, however, like a colossal dinosaur consumed by a 
fast-spreading cancer, the populace had to turn to new 
gods to provide them with the power to save them from 
destruction. Dating from the second century b.c., when 
Roman civilization changed from an agricultural to a com- 
mercial one, the class divisions in Roman society widened 
catastrophically, with the result that the gods became in- 
creasingly less satisfying to the people.*® The destruction 
of Corinth and Carthage in 146 b.c. symbolized the com- 
plete triumph of Roman commerce over the ancient world. 
Four centuries later, as Juvenal pointed out, this process 
of class division had developed to such a point that the 
entire test of a man’s value or position was determined by 

21 Ibid.t p. 89. 22 Jhid.f p. 90. 

^ William Stearns Davis; The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome, p. 8. 
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his wealth. ^‘How many slaves has he?” wrote Juvenal. 
‘‘How many acres of land does he occupy? How expen- 
sive are the dishes on his table? (For) in exact propor- 
tion to the money in his chest is the credit given to his 
oath.” 

As trade increased and Roman merchants penetrated 
into the remote environs of Gaul, struck out beyond the 
vast promontories of Gibraltar, and discovered the far- 
flung island of Britain, the new contacts brought with them 
fresh doubts as to the divine origin of their own gods and 
goddesses. When it became possible for slaves like Tri- 
malchio and Pallas to become men of wealth and power, 
and gold became the obsession of an empire, the stabilizr- 
ing influence of the gods was lost in the waste and welter 
of the process. “How I wish that there were gods,” de- 
clared Cassius to Brutus before the battle of Philippi, 
“that we might have confidence not only in our arms but 
in the justice of our cause.” Varro was convinced that the 
Roman gods would disappear entirely through the neg- 
lect of the people. Plutarch arrived at that point of cos- 
mopolitan perspective where he was able to declare that 
there was no fundamental difference between the various 
gods of different nations. In essence he was convinced 
they were all the same, descended from the same sub- 
stance, common symbols of the same supreme power which 
rules the universe. But such high-minded, philosophic 
vision divested reverence of its vigor. 

Like many new religions, then, Christianity arose out 
of the ruins of an old religion. When the old religion 
could no longer supply the need for power which the pop- 
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ulace craved, a new religion had to take its place. The 
old religion, as we have seen, collapsed from the top as 
well as the bottom, but for different reasons. At the top 
the collapse occurred because the mounting magnitude of 
wealth which the upper classes acquired freed them, and 
all those politicians, artists, and intellectuals who benefited 
by it, from feeling any dependence upon the gods for 
power over the environment. In part that loss of faith in 
the power of the gods was due to the increasing knowledge 
of the time which grew out of the spreading contacts with 
new people and strange nations that were brought within 
the ever-widening embrace of the commercial tentacles of 
the empire. At the bottom, among the plebeians and com- 
moners, the loss of faith in the power of the gods sprang 
from an entirely different motivation. It was the suf- 
fering engendered among the commoners by the inequita- 
ble distribution of wealth, plus the increasing exploitation 
which became more and more severe as the economic struc- 
ture of the empire decayed,^* that undermined their belief 
in gods that disfavored them so. But the loss of such 
faith was not a rapid affair. Only when that suffering and 
exploitation became unendurable, that is when the empire 

Vladimir Simkhovitch in his excellent little volume, Towards the Understand^ 
ing of Jesus f has advanced an interesting theory as to the nature of the conditions 
which caused the Empire to decay. Simkhovitch’s theory is that Rome fell because 
the soil gave out and could no longer support the swelling population that depended 
upon it. As the soil became increasingly exhausted, more and more land was neces- 
sary to feed a family. “An estate which formerly held a whole nation,” wrote 
Seneca, “is now too narrow for a single lord.” Simkhovitch quotes other Roman 
authors to the same effect. “The expropriation of the Roman peasantry, the con- 
centration of ownership of land in the hands of the few, to which the Romans 
ascribed the ruin of the Empire,” Simkhovitch notes, “is a very gradual process and 
runs parallel with the process of soil exhaustion” (p. 102). Later on, Simkhovitch 
describes the condition that brought about the development of serfdom. “The free 
tenant is deserting the fields rapidly. To prevent this he too is being bound to the 
•oil} he becomes a serf’* (p* 133)* 
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was no longer able to sustain them, did their fmth begin 
to waver, and even then they would not have deserted 
the old gods had not a more power-promising set of new 
ones arisen. The disrepute into which the old gods had 
fallen in high quarters also undoubtedly influenced, by 
way of social percolation, the attitude of the lower classes. 
While the upper classes deserted the old gods out of lack 
of need for them, the underdogs deserted them because 
they were unable to fulfill the need which it was impera- 
tive for them to serve. 

By the time Augustus, whom Livy called the “founder 
and restorer of all the temples,” attempted to change that 
state of aflFairs, and elevate the gods to their old position 
of power, the decay in faith had gone too far to be reme- 
died. The relationship between the gods and men had 
become too far estranged ever to be repaired. Cato’s argu- 
ment that if man bestowed homage upon the gods, the 
gods in turn would bless him with all the advantages of 
life, had lost its persuasion. The rich had no reason to 
believe that such homage was necessary, and the poor had 
no cause to believe that it would be of any avail. It was 
when the poor became enamored of new gods that the 
battle between the classes became most acute. To suppress 
the Bacchic cult was one thing, but to destroy the Chris- 
tian bands was quite another. The early Christian con- 
gregation was composed of masses who made of poverty 
a virtue and of sacrifice an ideal. Attempts at suppression, 
as Clement of Alexandria declared, only caused the Chris- 
tian hosts to multiply. Persecution was one of their main 
sources of inspiration. 
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While Christianity began as a Jewish product, in the 
ancient city of Jerusalem, its communistic class appeal 
soon made it the religion of millions of the oppressed. 
Its early communistic message, preaching hatred for the 
rich and love for the poor, with a tangible man-god as its 
Messiah, assured it of a welcome among all the down- 
trodden who had lost their faith in the power of the old 
gods.^® The class hostility between the rich and the poor 
had developed in Jerusalem, and for that matter through- 
out the Roman Empire, long before the appearance of 
Christianity as a religion.^® It was Christianity, however, 
which gave social as well as spiritual impetus to that con- 
flict. The growth of such a communistic sect among the 
Jews as the Essenes was indicative of the sentiment which 
that struggle had early developed in the ancient world. 
The communism that Jesus taught was militant and mer- 
ciless.®^ There was no place in it for the rich — unless they 
gave up their riches and became one with the commoners. 
“How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
Kingdom of God,” Jesus asked, “for it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of God.” The story of 
Lazarus, which appears in the Gospel of Luke, reflects 

Lccky: History of European Morals, vol. I, pp. 163, 164. 

2 ® Joseph Klausner in his interesting study, Jesus of Nazareth, deals in consid- 
erable detail with ‘‘the disordered condition of life in the country” (Palestine) at 
the time of the rise of Christianity, relating just how the vicious economic policies 
of Herod prepared the way for the success of Jesus* doctrines. *‘Herod brought the 
people to a state of complete poverty,** Klausner observes, “though he had found 
it, with certain exceptions, in a state of prosperity’* (p. 191). Later on Klausner 
shows how this condition of economic decay destroyed the basis of Jewish life, con- 
verting the Jews from an agrarian into a commercial people, and endowing them 
with a cosmopolitan instead of a national psychology. 

2 “^ I am not concerned here with the problem of whether Jesus ever lived or 
not. I am only interested in the doctrines that have been ascribed to him by hit 
apostles, and the words which they quote him as having uttered. 
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the same philosophy. In the Epistle of James, the con- 
demnation of the rich is even more complete. “Go to now, 
ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall 
come upon you. . . . Let the brother of low degree re- 
joice in that he is exalted: But the rich in that he is made 
low: because as the flower of the grass he shall pass away.”*® 
It was such doctrine that won the rapid support of the 
masses of that day who had lost belief in their old gods 
and who needed new gods to restore their faith. In its in- 
ception this new religion promised power to slaves as well 
as freemen, to wives and daughters as well as husbands 
and sons.*® “The community of Christ,” Jerome declared, 
“is recruited not from the Lyceum aud the Academy, but 
from the lowest rabble.”*® In the first two centuries of the 
new era, the rich were not attracted by th^mysteries of the 
Christian religion, for, having acquired 'such abundant 
power over the environment, they did not ewn need their 
own gods for protection. It was only later,\when their 
economic security became less stable and the En^pire began 
to crumble, that the wealthy classes became interested in 
the gods of the new religion, and individual m/mbers from 
their ranks became converts to its gospel. A^ter the mid- 
dle of the third century, when life i^-fhe Empire had 
reached a point of critical uncertnifity, and the upper 
classes, in a wild search for new sensation, had begun to 

In his foundations of Christianity y Karl Kautsky has provided an abundant 
number of Illustrations selected from the New Testament, which bear out that 
philosophy. 

2® Despite the appeal of the Christianity to all oppressed groups, the early Chris- 
tians did not come from the ranks of the downtrodden proletarians and slaves in 
Rome, but, as Troeltsch and Kautsky have both shown, from the free laborers in 
the eastern part of the empire. 

Friedj^der: op. ck*y p. 2o6. 
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lose the vigor to rule, many men and women of wealth 
joined the Christian cause. By the end of the third cen- 
tury, Christians were to be found in the high places, in 
royal circles, among the senators and equestrians, and scat- 
tered in many positions of importance throughout the Em- 
pire.®^ It was this conversion of people of influence to the 
Christian cause that ultimately determined the victory of 
the new religion over the old one, but, at the same time, 
diluted the religion itself of its original passion and pur- 
pose.** 

The desperate deprivations which drove the masses to 
embrace the Christian creed did not influence the members 
of the upper classes who adopted it. Like the middle- 
class liberal elements who joined the Labor party in Eng- 
land in the twentieth century, the upper-class contingents 
who made alliance with Christianity in the later days of 
the Empire were converted more by the possibility of be- 
ing on the winning side in this world than on the heavenly 
side in the other. It was this latter group, which expressed 
itself through the growing structure of the theocracy, that 
came to qualify and modify the primitive ardors and as- 
ceticisms of the early Christian brethren. 

Nevertheless, it was the lethal spread of poverty, which 
had given to early Christianity the spirit of a social cru- 
sade, that determined the ethical frame-work about which 


M, Beer: Social Struggles in Middle Ages, p. 73. 

a matter of fact, it is very possible that even in the first century, the 
Apostles attempted to suppress the revolutionary spirit of the Christian masses. 
Certainly the words of Paul lend abundant credence to that argument. “Servants, 


obey your masters,®* was Paul’s explicit command. And at another time, Paul urged 
that slave as well as freeman “remain in his calling in which he was called.” 
(John Cecil Cadouz in The Early Church and the World deals in great detail with 
the reactionary philosophy which soon displaced the revolutionary ideology of the 


early Christians.) 
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the religion was to be built in the future. Oppressed by an 
economic environment which made life hopeless of sur- 
vival, the masses of that time seized upon the other-world- 
ly promise of Christianity as the only way out. This other 
world, fresh with eternal peace, opened up its gates of 
light to the outcast and the lowly. The masses came to be- 
lieve in that world as in a living, passionate thing. This 
world, with its ephemeral torments and agonies, was but 
for a moment j that world, with its imperishable joys and 
ecstasies, was everlasting. For over a century and a half 
the early Christians were convinced that this world was 
about to end and that new world was about to dawn. It 
was out of that conviction that the early Christian mutila- 
tions and masochisms grew.®® Everything for the new 
world became the Christian cry. Martyrdom became an ob- 
session. The lion’s roar could not frighten souls dedicated 
to the destruction of flesh. 

The early Christian attitude toward sex sprang out of that whole philosophy. 
Sex became a sin. Sex perpetuated this world — and was, therefore, a device of evil. 
Castration sects grew up. Men made themselves into eunuchs for Christ’s sake. 
Men must consecrate themselves to the hereafter and not to what is. And so the 
phallus became for Paul a thorn in the flesh, and for Tertullian woman became 
the “gateway to the devil.” Clement of Alexandria declared that **every woman 
ought to be fllled with shame at the thought that she is a woman.” Woman be- 
came unmitigatedly despised because of her reproductive function and her ten- 
dencies to worldly temptation. While Plato had classifled women along with 
“children and servants,” it was the early Christians who condemned her to perdi- 
tion. In their eyes she was the incarnation of evil, because she was *Sex.” Sex 
was an intrusion in a world that was about to end. Men must prepare themselves 
for higher things. And so continence became a virtue, and celibacy was exalted into 
a way of life. Sex was unclean in its this-worldliness. It lacked the purity of a 
heavenly vision. It was a joy of the body instead of the soul. The body became 
an unclean sheath that enclosed an immortal soul. The body was to be despised, 
the soul cherished. The body died, but the soul lived on forever. Nakedness, be- 
cause it emphasized the body and magnifled its temptations, became sinful, and 
sexual intercourse, because it fed upon the body for its ecstasy and tended to repro- 
duce its forms, was scorned as a craving born of the evil of the flesh. The saintly 
would never surrender to it. Even those, as Paul said, who could not constrain 
themselves, must never come to look upon their act as sweet and sinless. It was 
through women, and sex, that Adam had fallen. 

In later centuries when Christianity became the religion of the ruling classes, it 
lost this antiflhilating asceticism, but retained its ethical emphasis. It continued to 
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The impvJse behind the revolt of the early Christians 
against the things of this world was similar to that which 
always expresses itself in the struggle of the oppressed to 
escape their oppression. “The history of primitive Chris- 
tianity presents remarkable coincidences with the modern 
workers’ movement,” wrote Friedrich Engels in an ar- 
ticle On the History of Primitive Christianity y “(for) like 
the latter, Christianity was originally a movement of the 
oppressed} it first appeared as a religion of slaves and 
freedmen, of the poor, the outcasts, of the peoples sub- 
jected or dispersed by Rome. Both Christianity and So- 
cialism preach an approaching redemption from servitude 
and misery} Christianity assigns this redemption to a fu- 
ture life in Heaven after death} Socialism would attain it 
in this world by a transformation of society. Both are 
hunted and persecuted, their adherents outlawed, sub- 
jected to special legislation, represented, in the one case, as 
enemies of the human race, in the other, as enemies of the 
nation, religion, the family, of the social order. And in 
spite of all persecutions, in some cases even aided to vic- 
tory by such persecutions, both advance irresistibly. Three 
centuries after its beginning, Christianity is the recognized 
state religion of the Roman Empire, and in barely sixty 
years Socialism had conquered a place that renders its vic- 
tory absolutely certain.” In an Introduction, written be- 
fore the article cited above, to a new edition of Marx’s 

look upon sex as an uhclean thing- and to view morality- mainly as a means of 
combating- the erotic impulse. This tendency, to be sure, as we shall sec later, 
altered in keeping with the life of the economic class involved. In the lives of the 
later aristocracies the influence of Christian morality became almost nugatory. 
They adopted the doctrine in theory, but denied it in practice. The middle classes 
throughout Europe, on the other hand, tended to practise it, in modified form, for 
centuries* 
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Class Struggles in France from 1848 to 1850, Engels drew 
the same parallel: 

Now almost sixteen hundred years ago, there was at work in 
the Roman Empire a dangerous revolutionary party. It under- 
mined religion and all the foundations of the State; it denied 
point-blank that the emperor’s will was the highest law; it was 
without a fatherland, international; it spread out over the entire 
realm from Gaul to Asia and even beyond the borders of the 
Empire. It had long worked underground and in secrecy, but 
had, for some time, felt strong enough to come out openly in the 
light of the day. This revolutionary party, known under the 
name of Christians, also had a strong representation in the army, 
entire legions were composed of Christians. When they were 
commanded to attend the sacrificial ceremonies of the Pagan 
established church, there to serve as a guard of honor, the revolu- 
tionary soldiers went so far in their insolence as to fasten special 
symbols — crosses — on their helmets. The customary disciplinary 
barrack measures of their officers proved fruitless. The emperor, 
Diocletian, could no longer quietly look on and see how order, 
obedience and discipline were undermined in his army. He 
promulgated an anti-Socialist — beg pardon — ^an anti-Christian 
law. The meetings of the revolutionaries were prohibited, their 
meeting places were closed or even demolished. The Christian 
symbols, crosses, etc., were forbidden as in Saxony they forbid red 
pocket handkerchiefs. The Christians were declared unfit to hold 
office in the State, they could not even become corporals. Inas- 
much as at that time they did not have judges well drilled as to 
the ^‘reputation of a person,” such as Herr Keller’s anti-Socialist 
law presupposes, the Christians were simply forbidden to seek 
their rights in a court of law. But this exceptional law, too, re- 
mained ineffective. In defiance, the Christians tore it from walls, 
yea, it is said that at Nicomedia they fired the emperoris palace 
over his head. Then the latter revenged himself by means of a 
great persecution of Christians in 303 a.d. This was the last 
persecution of its kind. It was so ineffective that, seventeen years 
later, the army was composed largely of Christians, and that the 
next autocratic ruler of the entire Roman Empire, Constantine, 
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called “the Great” by the clericals, proclaimed Christianity as the 
religion of the State, 

The fallacy in Engels’s analogy is that Christianity did 
not triumph as a religion of the masses but as the religion 
of a rising class. When Constantine made Christianity in- 
to the “state religion,” it had already become the religion 
of a large section of the ruling class. Once it became the 
established religion, it immediately began to shed its com- 
munistic content. It was that development which created 
the fundamental contradiction in the evolution of the 
Christian Church. Beginning as a religion of the lower 
classes, Christianity later became a religion of the upper 
classes, thereby stultifying its meaning by trying to recon- 
cile its upper-class practices with its lower-class convictions. 


Ill 

In the ancient world, thus, as well as in the primitive, 
religion continued to be the great cultural compulsive, be- 
cause it provided the chief source of power for the group 
as well as the individual. 

Its function was to allay man’s fear of the destructive 
forces of the environment by providing him, through its 
gods and goddesses and its mystic ritual, with the power 
to combat those forces and bring them within the radius of 
his control. By aiming to serve that purpose, religion as- 
sured man of survival, of strength, and of power. It 
promised him food, shelter, health, and all the joys of 
prosperity. In short, by affording him economic as well as 
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psychologic security, it functioned as a form of Christian 
Science for the group as well as the individual. 

It was because it continued to serve that fundamental 
purpose that religion remained the most cohesive force in 
society. To the degree to which various classes needed re- 
ligion to provide them with either the strength to survive 
or the power to climb to a higher status in society, they 
were relatively more or less religious. Upper classes, there- 
fore, tended to be less religious, or at least more lax in 
their religiosity, because, having achieved sufficient power 
over the environment, they were less dependent upon the 
gods for favors. Additional knowledge, which it was pos- 
sible for them to acquire through the advantages of wealth 
and leisure, or through their intellectual lackeys who 
found it possible to cultivate their own minds through the 
leisure and subsidies provided them by that class, also 
tended to make them more sceptical of the divinity of the 
gods of their nation. Lower classes, on the contrary, who 
lacked such wealth and leisure and sought to attain them, 
were more religious because they were more dependent 
upon the gods for the aid necessary to achieve the power 
over the environment that they lacked. Consequently, in 
the past, no class has tended to be more religious than one 
struggling for power, while no class has been inclined to be 
less religious in the active sense of the word than one al- 
ready in power. 

Religion, thus, through the centuries, has functioned as 
a psychological mechanism, providing man with the illusion 
of power which he has needed to give him the strength nec- 
essary to combat the adversities in the economic environ- 
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ment and palliate the dangers of disease and death. It has 
been a psychological extension of the self-preservative in- 
stinct, subtilized and sublimated into dramatic form. The 
masses have always been religious because they have needed 
the psychological strength religion supplies in order to 
compensate for their lack of economic security and social 
power. Only when, in a collective society, as in Soviet Rus- 
sia today, they achieve that security and power will religion 
no longer be a necessity for them. 

Then, and then only, will the religious compulsive, 
which the scientific mentality has already displaced in the 
government of the physical universe, cease entirely to have 
any more influence upon the history of the race. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE RELIGIOUS COMPULSIVE AND THE 
CLASS STRUGGLE 

“The divinity reflects the social structure of the groups to which 
the divinity belongs.” — ^Jane Harrison. 

“The more the increased taxation keeps the people in dejection 
and want, the more essential it is to give them religious education, 
for it is in the restlessness due to misfortune that there is most need 
of stout fetters and daily consolation.” — Necker. 

W HILE religion grew out of primitive necessity, 
and became the binding mental chain which 
linked the group into a single unit, it also 
served, as society widened and divided into different classes, 
as a subtle means of protecting the position of those in 
power. Individual members of ruling classes for many 
centuries have recognized the importance of that function. 
Cicero, for example, and many of the Roman politicians, 
repeatedly warned the Roman ruling class not to desert 
their gods lest the masses do likewise and the Empire lose 
its influence and power. “By reverence and religion,” Cic- 
ero exhorted, “we have subdued all nations and races.” 
Without reverence and religion, he argued, it would be 
impossible to subdue the enemies within as well as with- 
out the State, and the rabble hordes, he predicted with 
clairvoyant insight, would arise and engulf the Empire. It 
was the failure of the Roman ruling class to recognize the 
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wisdom of Cicero’s counsel that contributed largely to its 
downfall. Later ruling classes tended to avoid that error. 
While their religion was always more lax than that of the 
commoner, and their devotion was more nominal than real, 
they invariably continued to give lip service to the gods in 
which the populace believed. Napoleon’s famous remark, 
that while he didn’t believe in religion, he considered re- 
ligion necessary for the masses, was typical of that trend. 
Voltaire’s insistence upon keeping the peasants on his es- 
tate religious, and erecting a church for their worship, so 
that they would work harder and not tend to revolt, was 
another expression of that same philosophy. The Duke of 
Weimar’s decree, forbidding his subjects “to reason 
(meaning to question religion) under pain of correction” 
(Menzel, vol. 3, p. 20), was but another illustration of the 
same tendency. Necker’s counsel, voiced on the eve of the 
French Revolution, was equally revealing: “The more the 
increased taxation keeps the people In dejection and want, 
the more essential it is to give them religious education^ 
for it is in the restlessness due to misfortune that there is 
most need of stout fetters and daily consolation.” 

While it would be a mistake to conclude that ruling 
classes have always been shrewd enough to realize the 
truth of Marx’s observation that “religion is the opium of 
the people,” there can be no doubt that they have used 
religion as a means of keeping the people in subjection. 
What we must remember is that religion has not only 
been the opium of the people, it has been the opium of the 
entire race. By supplying a need which man craved, in a 
world which would not obey his will, it created a mentality 
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that enslaved the universe. Rulers as well as ruled were 
subject to its domination. While the former, as we have 
noted, reacted to it differently from the latter, both 
thought in terms of the same pattern of mind to which it 
had given birth. Nevertheless, within the framework of 
that pattern, ruling classes were able to use religion, in 
the same sense as today they use nationalism, to rally the 
support of the ruled and to reconcile them to their igno- 
minious lot. 

But that does not mean that ancient ruling classes, be- 
cause they used religion as a class end, did not believe in 
religion, any more than it means that modern ruling 
classes, because they use nationalism as a class end, do not 
believe in nationalism. In other words, what I am trying 
to combat at this point is what may be called the “con- 
spiracy theory of history,” which insists that ruling classes 
in the past did not believe in religion, but simply used it, 
as a fisherman does his bait, in order to get the masses to 
work and fight for them. In keeping with that theory it 
follows that ruling classes in the past, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, recognized religion as a fraud and perpetuated it 
as a means of enslaving the rest of the population, and that 
ruling classes in the present recognize nationalism as a 
fraud but exploit it In order to inspire the masses to fight 
and die for them in wars waged for plutocratic profit. 

But such is not the case. History Is not the work of 
conspirators. If it were, it would be easy to change it, and 
easier still to make it. While individual men may murder 
for profit, a class of men find it almost impossible to 
murder millions for the same end. In order to do so, they 
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find it necessary to erect a whole superstructure of camou- 
flage to conceal that end from view. But that camouflage is 
not constructed to deceive the masses only but also them- 
selves. That is why individuals and organizations who try 
to convince ruling classes that wars always result in greater 
loss than gain are so ineffectual} ruling classes would not 
dare admit to themselves that they would undertake a war 
for personal profit} they would only war, as Japan today, 
for the national good, or, as Germany two decades ago, 
to spread a superior Kultur^ or, as America in 1 9 1 7, to es- 
tablish a democratic world. 

Both religion and nationalism, thus, have functioned as 
vast smoke screens behind which the real motives of men 
have been obscured from sight. Thucydides pointed out 
that fact thousands of years ago when he declared that all 
wars spring out of selfish purposes. Until the rise of 
nationalism in modern times, religion functioned most 
conspicuously in that respect. Consequently it is mainly 
in terms of religion that the underlying economic and cul- 
tural conflicts of earlier ages can be traced. As the great 
compulsive, determining the pattern of social thought, 
religion absorbed within itself all the struggles going on 
in the fields of economics, politics, literature, painting, and 
music. It was only with the beginning of the modern age, 
in fact only with the coming of the eighteenth century, 
when reason became counterposed against superstition, 
that religion ceased to play a primary role in the cultural 
process, and the religious compulsive began to lose some- 
thing of its original omnipotence. 

The conflict between the religion of the Romans and 
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that of the Christians continued in a different guise within 
the framework of the mediaeval state. Soon after the vic- 
tory of Christianity, which sounded the death-knell for the 
old Roman gods, the class conflict which had raged be- 
tween the two religions concentrated itself within the heart 
of the victorious one. The theocracy with its multiplying 
bishops constituted a new ruling class which in time de- 
manded as much fealty and sacrifice from its subordinates 
as the Roman patricians had from their slaves. The ec- 
clesiastical machinery which that theocracy created soon 
constituted a state in itself. Therein lay the great strength 
of the Roman Catholic Church which made it possible for 
it to become such a dominant force in world affairs and to 
remain even today, despite the devastating effects of the 
Protestant Reformation and the progress of the scientific 
mentality, a powerful organization, supporting reactionary 
doctrine in every field of culture. 

Before the victory of the Christians over the Roman 
state the Roman intellectuals were convinced that the suc- 
cess of Christianity would mark the complete disintegra- 
tion and degeneration of the human race. Like many in- 
tellectuals today who view the possible success of Com- 
munism in the same light, Roman thinkers interpreted 
Christianity only as a revolt of the rabble, destined to un- 
seat intelligence by hysteria and order by anarchy. After 
Christianity triumphed, however, many of those intel- 
lectuals allied themselves with the Christian cause, and 
added to the upper-class strain in its ranks. Before long 
the entire government of the Christian Church comprised 
a dominion of upper-class ecclesiastics whose interests were 
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in conflict with those of the poorer classes upon whose 
backs they had been lifted to power. 

It was that conflict between the interests of the upper 
class hierophants, who tended to fatten upon the expand- 
ing wealth of the ecclesiastical state, and those of the 
poverty-stricken hordes who were exploited as so many 
slaves in support of that state, which determined in con- 
siderable part the nature of the economic struggle that 
developed with increasing intensity within the Christian 
Church during the Middle Ages, and which upon occasions 
flamed forth in desperate insurrections and merciless mas- 
sacres. It was those upper-class hierophants, ranging from 
the rich priests and bishops to the Pope, who constituted 
the ruling class of the epoch. They censored everything 
that conflicted with their class interests. Later on, when 
the ecclesiastical state was superseded by the civil state, 
those hierophants, supported by the wealthy class, cen- 
sored everything that conflicted with the interests of the 
latter class. In that way, they tended to retard every 
progressive movement which possessed mass support. 

This change in the character of Christianity dated from 
the passing of the Apostolic era. At first the clergy like 
the laymen worked at a trade in order to earn their liv- 
ing.^ Believing, in the first century of the new era, that 
this world was soon to end, there was no need to exalt re- 
ligious offices or create an ecclesiastical machinery. It was 
only after that belief vanished and the continuance of this 
world was accepted as an apodictic reality, that the clergy 


1 Charles Guignebert: Christianity Past and Pnsint, p. 138. 
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was able to establish itself as a separate class and batten 
upon the contributions of the faithful. All the Christians, 
however, did not accept this change without opposition. 
Many groups like the Ebionites — ^their name was derived 
from Ebionem, meaning “the poor” — clung to the Apos- 
tolic way of life. The main stream of Christianity, how- 
ever, shot far to the right and condemned those sects by 
edict and finally by sword. It was on the basis of its in- 
creasing conservatism, which went hand in hand with its 
accumulating wealth, that the Church, later known as the 
Roman Catholic Church, developed the only organiza- 
tion of a state which was able to take over the remnants 
of the Roman Empire when the civil state collapsed. By 
strengthening the principle of authority, St. Augustine 
and other Church fathers were able to endow the Roman 
Church with all the powers and privileges of a state. 
Gradually but steadily the Church built up an empire of 
its own, freed of the financial and military obligations of 
civil authority. As a landed proprietor, it became a tax 
collector, a state employer, a banker, and the final source 
of authority in political as well as spiritual matters. By 
the time the ninth century had arrived, the richer members 
of the clergy owned from 75,000 to 140,000 acres of land} 
those less rich from 25,000 to 50,000} and the poorest of 
the bishops and abbots possessed from 5000 to 7500 
acres.® In the next three centuries this wealth doubled, 
tripled, and quadrupled, with the result the Church be- 
came a business organization on an international scale with 

^ James Westfall Thompson: An Economic and Social History of the Middle 
Ages (300-1300)^ p. 653. 
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its clerics as individual stockholders and its followers as 
individual slaves, contributing their weekly tithe to its ex- 
panding exchequer. 

It was in the eleventh century when the wealth of the 
Church had reached such a point of accumulation that its 
landed rights were being parcelled out by aristocratic 
families which had entered the Church offices and gotten 
control of Church properties, that the issue of celibacy 
arose. There was only one way in which this dissemina- 
tion of Church property through family inheritance could 
be prevented and that was through the creation of a celi- 
bate clergy.® Moreover, the exaltation of celibacy into a 
religious virtue tended to restore to the masses that respect 
for the priesthood which they had begun to lose as they 
saw the class divisions between the families of the ecclesi- 
astics and their own widen more and more. The practice 
of celibacy isolated the clergy as a group apart, spiritually 
superior to the rest of humanity, and sanctioned thus their 
material gains as the rightful inheritance of their holy 
function. At the same time the perpetuation of a celibate 
priesthood insured a solidification and spread of Church 
property. 

Within the ecclesiastical hierarchy itself class divisions 
had rapidly developed, separating the bishops and abbots 
from the priests and monks. The former were descended 
usually from the aristocracy or in one way or another al- 
lied with it} the latter sprang usually from the lower 
orders of society, even at times from the serfs. The mon- 

® Thompson) op. cit.y p. 658. Also sec S. R. Gsrdncr: Introduction to English 
History, chap. Ill, tec. 9~io, and Lea: Sacerdotal Celibacy, vol. I, 165-166} 267— 
268. Quoted by Thompson, 
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asteries became so crowded with poor monks in the eighth 
and ninth centuries that the Church in order to save “the 
fields (from becoming) deserted,” had to pass a law limit- 
ing the number of men who could enter the monkhood.* 
A few of the monasteries, in their own meagre way, at- 
tempted to keep alive something of the earlier spirit of 
Christianity. In the higher ranks of the clergy, on the 
contrary, notwithstanding the fact that several Popes were 
of humble origin, aristocratic habits of life, with all their 
wanton waste and extravagance, prevailed. Such perverse 
disregard of the restrictions of the religious life ultimately 
aroused the hostility of the masses. The extremity of such 
disregard was to be found in the gesture of Archibaud of 
Sens who reconstructed the interior of the church in order 
to make it into stables and kennels for his horses and hunt- 
ing dogs. 

By that time the hatred of the rich, which had been an 
inherent part of the early Christian creed, had disappeared. 
Lactantius declared that neither wealth nor poverty af- 
fected the status of a Christian, “for the ownership of 
property,” he wrote, “contains the material both of vices 
and virtues, but communism contains nothing else hut 
license for vices?^ Clemens also asserted that “it is better 
to be thrifty, and keep sufficient for our own wants and 
those of our needy neighbors than to cast it all away. 
What Christ really wants us to do is actually to cast away 
our selfish passions and to be prepared in case of need to 
cast away our wealth.” Even Gratian, who contended that 
Communism was the ideal state and that private property 

^Thompson, op* cit.^ p. 658. 
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did not belong to the good life, was willing to concede that 
it did not follow that men of wealth had to ^ve up their 
riches in order to escape sin.® It was in accordance with 
this same elusive logic, developed as a rationalization for 
the plutocratic practices of the clergy and of the wealthy 
laity who lent the priesthood such substantial support, that 
the Christianity which had once defended the cause of the 
underdog came to condone the institution of slavery. Clem- 
ens had conceded that “inequality is necessary in this 
world, for there cannot be a king unless he has those over 
whom he may rule and whom he may command, nor can 
there be a master unless he has one over whom he may 
bear swayj and the others similarly.” Anselm as late as 
1 100 defended the theory of hereditary serfdom when he 
declared: “for if any man and his wife . . . commit in part- 
nership a grievous and inexcusable fault, for which they 
are justly degraded and reduced to serfdom, who would 
assert that their children whom they beget after their con- 
demnation should not be subjected to the same servitude?” 
In time even the ecclesiastics bought and sold slaves and 
passed a canon law forbidding their emancipation, and it 
was only long after the eleventh century, when, with the 
advance of the economic revolution, it was found that free 
labor was more profitable than slave, that the Church al- 
tered its attitude and condemned the institution.® 

It was this bureaucratic hierarchy, extending rrom 
priest to Pope, which functioned as the great religious 
censor in the western world for over a thousand years. 
It possessed the economic power of the period and 

® Max Beer: Social Struggles in Middle Ages, p. 50. 

*Tliompton| op, cit., pp. 679, 680. 
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exploited it as cannily and as callously as any modern 
capitalist. More than that, by virtue of the alliance which 
it consummated between Church and State, converting 
them almost into one and the same, it exercised undivided 
control over the ideology of the epoch. Owing to the 
dominance of the religious compulsive, any revolt against 
that hierarchy had to assume religious form. While upon 
numerous occasions the peasants revolted against the op- 
pression of the Church, and even at times murdered the 
tithe collectors, the bishops and abbots never hesitated to 
subdue them by force of arms whenever such action was 
imperative. Indeed, the Church put down with fire and 
sword every revolt undertaken by the oppressed. For the 
most part such revolts, inevitably denounced as heresies 
by the Church whenever they took on organized form, rep- 
resented primitive attempts to revive apostolic Christian- 
ity with its communistic credo. 

It was the rapid deterioration of the feudal mode of 
production, marked by the rise of the town as the successor 
to the manor, that after the tenth century made it increas- 
ingly impossible for the Church or the lords and barons 
to keep the peasants sufficiently fed, clothed, and housed. 
Already in the towns a middle class, whose interests were 
in conflict with the economic order of feudalism, was be- 
ginning to multiply. That middle class needed freedom 
of commercial enterprise, which meant freedom from the 
restrictions of feudal economics. It was individualistic in 
its outlook and commercial instead of agrarian in its em- 
phasis. As money replaced barter as the new medium of 
exchange, that middle class gained more and more cco- 
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nomic power. In a little while the aristocracy came to de- 
pend more and more upon that middle class and in the 
struggle between the Papacy and the civil state, which 
reached its height in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, the former found itself driven to defeat 
by the combined forces of the aristocracy and the bour- 
geoisie. 

In the meanwhile, however, as a result of those strug- 
gles and the general breakdown of feudal economy, it was 
the peasants who chiefly suffered. Long before the middle 
class was able to make a bid for state power, the peasants 
revolted and in one insurrection after another threatened 
to undermine the state power of the Catholic Church. It 
was those peasant revolts that shook European society 
from top to bottom, like the continued repercussions of an 
economic earthquake. There was nothing middle class 
about their protests. In the main they were plebeian col- 
lectivists who resented the exploitation to which they had 
been subjected by the Church and hated the rich-loving 
anti-communist spirit which had come to dominate Chris- 
tianity. The plebeian clergy, who did not make up part of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, played an important role in 
the leadership of these revolts.’ 

A good while before those revolts reached a fever point 
in the Peasant War which broke out in Germany in the 
sixteenth century, there had been various heresies which 
the Church had combatted with merciless vigor. Among 
the most famous of those heresies were the Waldensian 
and the Albigensian, both of which preached poverty and 

^ Friedrich En^eU: The Peasant War in Germany ^ p. 41. 
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condemned the possession of wealth.® The Waldensian 
heresy originated in 1170 when Peter Waldo, in Kropot- 
kin-like style, gave up all his wealth and became a hum- 
ble follower of Christ. The Waldensians, who multiplied 
so rapidly that they became a desperate threat to the power 
of the Church, opposed an official priesthood and en- 
couraged a communal way of life, but their fate, like that 
of the Albigensians, who for similar reasons were known 
as “the good men,” was one of continued persecution and 
torture.® “The Waldensians do not engage in trade,” de- 
clared a thirteenth-century monk in an illuminating com- 
mentary on their practices, “so as to avoid telling untruths, 
swearing oaths and practising deceptions.” Another group 
which was similar to the Albigenses and the Waldenses 
was the Cathari, who originated in Bulgaria in the eleventh 
century, or perhaps earlier. The only records we have 
of their activities are those gathered from the documentary 
evidences of their enemies. The Cathari condemned 
private property, advocated communism, and denounced 
the prevailing system of marriage.^® “The Cathari say 
also that the marriage tie is against the laws of nature,” 
declared the theologian Alanus, “which ordain that all 
things should be common.” Even such doctrinal heresies 
as that of Amaury de Bene, which was derived from the 

® Unlike the Waldensians and Albigensians, the mendicant orders, the Domin- 
ican and the Franciscan, succumbed to the lure of wealth and in time became as 
corrupt as the Church itself (Charles Beard: The Reformation in its Relation to 
Modern Thought and Knowledge, p. 8, and also William Jones: History of the 
Waldenses) • 

® It is pertinent to note that the Albigensian movement was more influenced by 
Eastern than Western thought. The Albigenses believed that Christianity should be 
preached in the vulgar (that is, the people’s) tongue and not in Latin which 
the people could not understand (H, J. Warner: The Albigensian Heresy, p. 20). 

M. Beer: Social Struggles in the Middle Ages, p. 131. 
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inspiration of Scotus Erigena, or that which sprang from 
Averroes, were crushed by the quick resort to terror. 
Amaury’s disciples were burned at the stake and his writ- 
ings, along with those of Aristotle and Erigena, were con- 
demned and destroyed-^i/ 

In the sixteenth century the insurrections of the peas- 
ants, developing into a desperate war, provided the mass 
unrest that was sufficient to undermine the power of the 
Papacy and prepare the way for the Reformation. Upon 
numerous occasions during the Middle Ages the Church 
as well as the aristocracy had been driven to violence in 
order to suppress various expressions of recalcitrancy on 
the part of the peasants. At St. Valvery, for instance, the 
mob burned down the door of the church and destroyed 
the images and the altars, in protest against ecclesiastical 
exploitation. Toward the end of the fifteenth century such 
protests became part of a tremendous mass movement. 
The peasant revolt in Holland in 1491, followed by those 
in upper Suabia and Frisia, broke the ground for the spread 
of those larger movements. The Union Shoe, and the Poor 
Konrad which culminated in the Peasant War.^® The 
Union Shoe, whose name was derived from the peasant 
shoe which was used as a revolutionary symbol, survived 
every form of attack and suppression for over twenty 
years, and under the leadership of Joss Fritz, who engi- 
neered its secret organization and directed the “beggar 
kings” who promoted its operations, it made a direct 
threat at state power and was defeated only after years of 
continuous combat and persecution. The conspiracy which 

Gui^nebert, op, cU,^ p. 304, op, cii,^ p, 7!* 
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passed under the name of Poor Konrad was scarcely less 
menacing to the ruling class. In the peasant revolt which 
sprang up in Hungary, during the crusade against the 
Turks, and which was led by Dozsa, all the sadistic feroc- 
ity of the aristocracy and bourgeoisie revealed itself in the 
amputation of noses and ears and the general disembowel- 
ling and impaling of thousands of peasants who were cap- 
tured in battle. 

It was out of this widespread mass unrest that the 
momentum of the Reformation was derived. On the one 
side the strife between the Civil State and the Papacy 
raged, and on the other the struggle of the peasants against 
both clergy and nobility flamed forth, challenging the 
whole economic system, with its ecclesiastical as well as 
civil rulers, and threatening to uproot it in order to create 
a new and more just one. The peasant revolts, like the 
Peasant War, revolved about the fight of the peasants for 
a resurrected communistic Christianity. Their economic 
opposition to the ruling class, aristocratic as well as ec- 
clesiastic, gathered its dynamic, emotional hostility from 
their hatred for the debased and distorted form of Chris- 
tianity which the wealthier classes practised. It was in the 
radical leadership of Thomas Munzer that their revolu- 
tionary religiosity crystallized into a new creed. 

Attracted at first by the anti-Catholic, pseudo-progres- 
sive promises of Luther, the peasants soon learned to their 
devastating dismay where Luther stood on the economic 
question. Luther represented neither their interests nor 
those of the middle class in the cities. Once the religious 
Rubicon had been crossed, and Luther with his Witten- 
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berg theses became the open enemy of Rome, he decided 
that it was far better for him to ally himself with the aris- 
tocracy than with the peasantry. Living in Germany, 
where feudalism persisted much longer than in England 
or France, Luther did not even advance as far as Calvin 
and develop a Christianity adapted to the needs of the 
middle class, but clung instead to the aristocratic perver- 
sion of the Christian creed which had been perpetuated 
by the Roman Catholic Church. All Luther did was to 
lend strength to the national cause of the nobles in their 
struggle against the international control of the Papacy. 
The equalitarian Christianity of Munzer was totally alien 
to Luther’s outlook — ^as was attested by Munzer’s revolu- 
tionary proclamation to the peasants: 

Arise! fight the battle of the Lord! On! on! on! Now is the 
time; the wicked tremble when they hear of you. Be pitiless! 
Heed not the groans of the impious. Rouse up the towns and vil- 
lages; above all rouse up the miners of the mountains! On! on! 
on! while the fire is burning; on while the hot sword is yet reek- 
ing with the slaughter! Give the fire no time to go out, the 
sword no time to cool! Kill all the proud ones. While one of 
them lives you will not be free from the fear of man. While 
they reign over you it is no use to talk of God! Amen. . . . 
Thomas Munzer, servant of God against the wicked.^* 

Luther dispensed a different brand of Christianity to 
the peasants, as these words of his testify: 

Listen, dear Christians, to your Christian right. Thus speaks 
your supreme Lord Christ, whose name you bear: Ye shall not 
resist evil, but whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go 
with him two, and if any would take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also, and whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, 
18 Quotation taken from Frederick Seebohm: The Era 0 / Protestant Revolution, 
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turn to him the other also. Do you hear, You Christian Congre- 
gation. ... If you do not want to bear such a right, then you had 
better put away the Christian name and boast of another name in 
accordance with your deeds, or Christ himself will snatch his 
name away from you, so that it will be too hard for you to bear. 

At the same time this advocate of submission on the part 
of the poor, on June 21, 1525, could observe without a 
tremor that in ^Tranconia 1 1,000 peasants have been slain. 
... In the Duchy of Wurtenberg 6000 have been killed j 
in different places in Swabia 10,000. It is said that in 
Alsace the Duke of Lorraine has slain 20,000. Thus 
everywhere the wretched peasants are cut down.” 

In reply to Munzer^s challenging call to arms, Luther 
in his pamphlet. Against the Thieving and Murderous 
Hordes of PeasantSy penned one of the most sadistic, 
counter-revolutionary diatribes that has ever been pub- 
lished. His words do not even possess the cunning and 
sophistry of a Machiavellian: 

Stab, hit, kill here whoever can; and though you die in this, 
happy are you, for a more blessed death you can never find; for 
you die in obedience to the divine word and command (Romans 
13) and in the service you love, to save your neighbor from the 
bonds of hell and devil. • . . Here let whoever can give blows, 
strangle, stab — secretly or openly — and remember that nothing 
can he more foisonousy harmful y and devilish than a revolution^ 
ary; just as one must kill a mad dog, for if you do not slay him 
he will slay you and a whole land with you. ... It does not help 
the peasants that they claim that in Genesis I & II all things were 
created free and common and that we have all been equally bap- 
tized. For in the new testament Moses counts for nothing, but 
there stands our Master Christ and casts us with body and pos- 
sessions under the Kaiser’s and worldly law when he says ‘‘Give 
to Csesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 
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Such was the Christianity Luther preached to the mas- 
ters. 

It was Thomas Munzer who gave revolutionary mean- 
ing to the fight against the forces of Luther. The Ana- 
baptists, under the leadership of Munzer, denounced the 
tactics and theories of Luther and carried on open war- 
fare against the forces of the aristocracy and the Papacy. 
In the Peasant War, it was Munzer who developed into 
the great revolutionary leader of the peasants, and who, 
imtil the time he was captured, put upon the rack, and 
finally decapitated, did more than any one else to bind the 
peasant forces into a united movement. After the be- 
heading of Munzer, who, only twenty-eight at the time, 
had lived a more vital and vigorous life than the revolu- 
tionary Jesus, the war did not cease but the resistance of 
the peasants declined rapidly, and in a short time was 
snuflFed out by the increasing wind of opposition. 

Of course, Munzer was not the only Christian leader 
who represented the communistic spirit of Christianity in 
its revolt against the bureaucratic Church and the oppres- 
sive aristocracy. In the previous century, the Hussites, 
derivative from Johann Huss, had developed an element 
of the same spirit. While Huss, a spiritual descendant of 
Wycliffe, did not go beyond the latter in his theories of 
economic reform, many of his followers, after he had been 
burned at the stake, became converts to the communistic 
tradition of Christianity, and in the city of Tabor created 
a new communist centre.^^ Wycliffe, it must be remem- 

l^The Taboritcs, like the early Christians, condemned as a criminal any one 
who owned property. There were lefts and rights among them, but they were all 
in agreement in opposing the institution of private property. Later on a split oc** 
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bered, in his advocacy of the expropriation of Church ter- 
ritory had not recommended that it be communally dis- 
tributed. The class conflict at the time was not only be- 
tween the bureaucratic Church and the impoverished pop- 
ulace, but also between the Church and the feudal land- 
owners and the king. Wycliffe’s demands, like those of 
Luther in a later century, were not designed to aid the 
populace but the landowners and the king. A large part 
of the populace which followed him, however, especially 
the Lollard elements with whose name Wycliffe’s work 
has been so familiarly associated, believed in the abolition 
of private property and the creation of a society in which 
all property would be owned in common. John Ball, a 
more forthright and vigorous leader than Wycliffe, with 
sympathies which were overwhelmingly plebeian, gave 
to the early Lollard movement conscious revolutionary 
drive. A renegade monk. Ball knew how to reach the 
hearts of the people, and with demagogic skill he exhorted 
them to throw off the class yoke of the aristocracy, seize 
the lands, and establish a communist commonwealth. Like 
Munzer, however. Ball was killed in the revolt he led. 

Although all these revolts on the part of the masses 
proved abortive, they continued in episodic form through- 
out the sixteenth century, and even after their physical 
violence subsided their psychological protest persisted, 
finding dynamic expression in the cultural conflicts of the 
period. In music the conflict revealed itself in the struggle 
between the communal practices of the more plebeian sects 

curred among the Taborites, their army became less dependable, and In the bat- 
tle of CzeskI Brod they were practically annihilated. (C/. Engels, op, cit,, pp. 
* 75 » 176.) 
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and the aristocratic practices of the dominant theocracy. 
Among the former, religion was a mass experience in which 
music that inspired popular participation was cultivated. 
Congregational singing prevailed over instrumental music, 
because it brought the whole congregation into participa- 
tion with the service. Such singing, carrying over as it of- 
ten did the intimate rhythms and often stirring words of 
the folk songs into the reigning ritual, gave the people a 
dynamic form of communication for their protests as well 
as their passions. Gregory the Great suppressed the Am- 
brosian congregational songs and Marcellus ordered 
Palestrina to eliminate from his Masses all trace of popu- 
lar song because they were both convinced that this was the 
best way to quell the unrest of the people which was ris- 
ing during their respective periods.^® 

When the peasant revolts began to manifest themselves 
at the end of the Middle Ages, the masses made inroads 
upon the service again and in the Protestant upheaval in- 
troduced a growing number of their folk songs into the 
ritual. Many of those folk songs, with verbiage revised to 
fit the religious atmosphere, became established hymn 
tunes. Such hymns, sung by the whole congregation, af- 
forded the masses a form of communal unity which was 
later to be drowned out by the introduction of the organ 
into the ritual. While Luther had declared that “singing 
is the best exercise there is,” he had also asserted with de- 
testable spleen and spiteful mendacity, “I am very glad 
that God has denied to these obstinate rebels of peasants 
a gift (singing) so valuable, so full of consolation. They 

Rutland Boughton: Bach^ the Master ^ pp. 40-42. 
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do not care for music, and they reject the word of God.” 
What Luther’s words really meant, in terms of the class 
struggle of his day, was that he did not like the type of 
communal singing which the peasants enjoyed, and that 
he desired, as his later decision in favor of the preserva- 
tion of scholastic art in preference to the communal hym- 
nology of the people attested, a ritual that tended, like the 
Catholic one, to keep the populace in its place, preventing 
it from sharing in any intimate sense with the arrangement 
and execution of the service and keeping it at a distance by 
resort to forms which were too difficult for it to under- 
stand.^® 

Luther’s strategy culminated in a compromise. He 
actually selected a number of his hymns from the Gre- 
gorian tradition, modifying their tunes in such ways as to 
render them more palatable to the people. The change in 
Luther’s attitude toward Church forms kept pace with his 
political position in the economic struggle. Before the 
Peasant War he swung sufficiently to the left to win the 
support of the masses in his struggle against the Church} 
once the nobility came to his defense in his struggle against 
the Papacy, however, and he no longer needed the masses 
to provide him with power, he switched immediately and 
sharply to the right, condemning the very masses who had 
turned to him originally for leadership. In the earlier 
period he had expressed sympathy with the more popular 

Ibid,^ p. 42. As Mr. Boughton further shows in his very excellent book, the 
conllict between the religious desires of the masses and the upper classes continued 
all through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and even found repercussions 
in the music of Bach. Bach attempted to use the organ as an instrument for call- 
ing forth the response of the populace rather than drowning it out by means of 
its thunderous overtones and crescendoes (p. 112). 
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variety of Christianity which the masses demanded} in 
the later period, he disavowed that sympathy and defi- 
nitely opposed all attempts on the part of the people to 
introduce more popular elements into the service. The 
battle was one between faith and formalism, between the 
people who wanted to manage the services themselves and 
the ecclesiastics who claimed that right as their inalienable 
privilege — and Luther took his stand with the formalists 
and the ecclesiastics as opposed to the people. 

While Luther’s revolt against the dominancy of the 
Pope grew out of the same conditions which prepared the 
way for the success of the capitalist class, it is a mistake to 
contend, as many historians have done, that he represented 
the interests of that class in spiritual form. Although the 
breakdown of feudalism signified the end of one economic 
order and the rise of a new one, the shift in state power 
did not extend from the Papacy, symbolizing the old 
order, to the middle class, representing the new one, but 
from the Papacy to the king and the nobility. It was the 
conflict between the kings and the popes which marked the 
final decay of the feudal system. It spelled the end of the 
international state and the beginning of the national one. 
While the national state could not have arisen if it had not 
been for the development of local interests by the middle 
class, it was only in the beginning through the agency of 
the king and the nobility that national state power could 
be wrested from the international dominancy of the 
papacy. 

Although the middle class, therefore, was the revolu- 
tionary class in an economic sense, it was the aristocracy 
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which achieved the political revolution that was necessary 
for the nationalistic economy of the middle class to ad- 
vance and prosper. The Fuggers might become the bank- 
ers of an empire, lend money to kings and princes, sub- 
sidize industries and construct fleets, but the power of the 
state continued to belong to another class. With the re- 
placement of barter by money as a medium of exchange, 
the princes might go to the bankers for funds but that did 
not mean that the bankers constituted the ruling class in 
the community. A long time elapsed before the middle 
class took over state power to itself, and administered the 
government in complete harmony with its own demands. 

In Luther’s hands the religious compulsive was ex- 
ploited in behalf of the national state. In Calvin’s hands, 
it was employed as a direct defense of middle-class eco- 
nomics.^’ It is important that this distinction be kept in 
mind, because the general tendency has been to classify 
both men in the same category. While both were opposed 
to the international feudal state, administered by the 
Papacy, and in that sense both hastened its downfall, they 
were far from agreement with what was to take its place. 
Luther’s economics represented nothing more than an ex- 
tension of feudalism on a national instead of an interna- 
tional scale.’® The contribution of Lutheranism to the 
modern world was political but not economic. What it 
promoted was the establishment of national states and 

Since it docs not fall within the nature of this study to take up all the 
various religious movements of the period, sufilce it to say in connection with 
the movement led by Zwingli, concerning which many readers may feel a curi- 
osity, that it fell between that of Luther and that of Calvin, a sort of confused 
centrist creation. 

Algernon Sidney Crapscy: Religion and Politics^ p. 219. 
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national churches with national kings and local ecclesiastics 
in control instead of popes and cardinals. It sanctioned 
the “divine right of kings” instead of popes.^® Luther did 
not approve of the capitalists of his day and in his tract to 
the German nobility attacked the merchants and their 
usurious methods, in particular those of the Fuggers, as a 
cancer in the community. In accordance with that attitude 
Luther was in favor of the perpetuation of an agrarian so- 
ciety based upon feudal caste distinction, conservative in- 
stead of liberal in its economic philosophy. His opposi- 
tion to commerce and finance and the principle of interest- 
taking was as unbending as that of the mediaeval Gratian. 

The individualistic philosophy which grew out of mid- 
dle-class economy obtained no place in the Lutheran con- 
ception of life. Luther’s emphasis upon faith instead of 
good works did not mean that he advocated the right of 
the people to reason for themselves and make their own 
decisions on the basis of their individual conclusions. He 
was an enemy of intellectual individualism as well as eco- 
nomic individualism. His doctrines were revolutionary 
only in terms of their implications. While his emphasis 
upon conscience and the right of the individual to com- 
municate with God in his own heart, without the interces- 
sion of church or priest, gave justification to the individu- 
alistic philosophy of the middle class, it was not because 
Luther wished it so.®® 

As in his politics Luther shifted his intellectual posi- 
tion whenever expedient. He believed in the right and 
freedom of the individual to condemn the doctrines of the 

Max Weber: The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, pp. 82, 83, . 

H. Tawney; Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, p. 90, 
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Roman Catholic Church but he denounced that right and 
freedom when they led the individual to dissent from the 
Lutheran pattern. It was that contradiction which made 
it possible for him to declare in one place that “it belongs 
to each and every Christian to know and to judge of doc- 
trine and belongs in such wise that he is anathema who shall 
have diminished this right by a single hair” and in an- 
other place to recommend the massacre of the peasants 
who believed in a communal form of Christianity. He 
was willing enough to have the individual use his own 
conscience to condemn the Pope but not to employ his own 
reason to criticize Lutheran gospel.*^ 

The doctrines of Calvin and not those of Luther broke 
the ground for the growth of middle-class economics and 
the triumph of bourgeois civilization. Although Calvin- 
ism in its origins was far from democratic in outlook and 
in many ways adhered to the old aristocratic tradition, its 
interests were immediately identified with those of the 
middle class and its way of life. Unlike Luther, Calvin 
did not fulminate against the merchants but instead wel- 
comed them to his fold. Luther’s condemnations of in- 
terest-taking met with Calvin’s disapproval. Calvin jus- 
tified interest-taking, opposed the feudal restriction of 
investment, and prepared the way in Geneva for the or- 
ganization of banks and the development of various in- 
dustries.“ Luther’s affection for agrarian life had no ap- 
peal for Calvin who was an urbanite to the core. What 
reason is there, asked Calvin, why the income from busi- 

Luther’s description of reason as ‘‘the worst whore the devil has” was 
typical of his intellectual outlook (Beard, 0^. c#/., p. 15 ^)* 

**Troeltsch, ap. «/., p. 130. 
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ness should not be larger than that from landowning? In 
contradistinction to his ecclesiastical predecessors Calvin 
approved of the acquisition of wealth as a sign of virtue. 
Without himself desiring wealth, Calvin, with his phi- 
losophy of predestination, scorned the weak, and extolled 
the strong. To make profit, in his opinion, was not evil. 
Since the fate of every man was sealed by God, fore- 
ordained since the beginning of the race, those who suc- 
ceeded were the ones chosen by Him as the most deserv- 
ing. The poverty-stricken masses, therefore, merited 
scorn and not pity. They were failures because in God’s 
scheme, they were predestined not to succeed. 

Calvin’s doctrines, it can be readily seen, mark as great 
a revolution in the history of the world as those of Jesus. 
Although it is true, as Hall insists, that the first seeds of 
capitalist economics were to be found in the Lollard move- 
ment, long before the birth of Calvin, it was the seed 
that Calvin sowed rather than that planted by Wycliffe, 
the founder of the Lollard movement, that burgeoned 
forth and influenced the character of European civiliza- 
tion for more than a century. Calvin’s doctrine appealed 
to the upper middle class j Wycliffe’s won its adherents 
from the lower middle class} and since it was the upper 
middle class rather than the lower middle class that ef- 
fected the economic revolution, Calvinism was bound to 
play a more important role at the time than Lollardism. 
Later on, however, when the lower middle class became a 
more powerful force in society, the Wycliffian antecedents, 
with their more democratic emphasis, superseded the Cal- 
vinistic. Calvinism, thus, at the inception of modern cap- 
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italism, was a more dominant force than Lollardism, even 
though it followed it in chronology. 

With the advent of Calvinism we cross the threshold 
of a new world. Augustine’s declaration that business was 
a sin and Tertullian’s conclusion that “if covetousness is 
removed, there is no reason for gain, and if there is no rea- 
son for gain, there is no need for trade” were completely 
reversed in Calvin’s ethical scheme. The Christian elected 
by the Creator as one of those chosen for salvation must 
endeavor to advance himself in every way in the social 
world in order to create the kind of universe demanded 
by God.*® Such a creed was all that was needed to give 
carte blanche to the individualistic impxalse of the age. By 
feeling assured that in working for himself he was also 
working for the greater glorification of God, the indi- 
vidual was able to establish a new harmony between his 
selfish impulses and his reli^ous ideals. Calvin put the 
individual on his own, as it were, endowing him with the 
rights and privileges which had been denied him in the 
past. At last the individual was provided with a God, in- 
vented by the theocratic imagination of a reformer, who 
not only sanctioned his acquisitive appetencies but inspired 
their expression and advance. 

Unconscious of the revolutionary role he was playing 
in the creation of modern capitalist society, at which no 
doubt if he could see the world today he would stand 
aghast, Calvin adopted the most advanced stand of his 
time in terms of the economic power of the community. 
Long ago the Catholic Church, pinning its faith on the land, 


^ Max Weber: Th9 froUstant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, p. io8* 
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had begun to recede as an economic force in the European 
world. As the Middle Ages came to a close, the town re- 
placed the manor as the centre of economy, and as the 
peasants deserted the latter for the former, the Church, 
failing to find sufficient laborers, became “land poor.” It 
was that change which spelled the economic doom of the 
Papacy. Unable to meet the competition which had been 
created by the inception of the commercial revolution in 
the eleventh and twelth centuries, the Church had been 
driven to all forms of oppressive manoeuvres in order to 
support itself. The most fatal had been the practice of 
selling indulgences which had provided Luther with an 
excellent excuse for beginning his attack upon the Church 
as a whole. Had the Church learned to adapt itself to the 
new forms of commercial enterprise, which had become 
the dominant economic force in society, it would not have 
had to recede from its position of influence and resort to 
such nefarious practices, of which selling indulgences was 
but a single example, which undermined its prestige in the 
eyes of friend as well as foe. A minority group within the 
Church was anxious to favor the growing commercial in- 
terests, and even form an alliance with themj®^ the ma- 
jority, however, remained hostile to capitalistic enterprise. 
It was that hostility that made the Reformation and Prot- 
estantism inevitable. 

The hostility of the Catholic Church to the new order 
of society was not grounded upon any fundamental hu- 
manitarian principle. The Church had functioned as a 

^ In Lombardy, for example, the Catholics openly practiced usury !n advance of 
the Protestant justification of it, but such was the exception and not the 
eral rule. 
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banker for Europe} it had exploited the land and the peo- 
ple for its own benefit} it had persecuted heretics for 
profit} it had bought and sold slaves and refused to free 
its serfs until the development of free labor had rendered 
serfdom uneconomical and anachronistic. In short, it was 
no less mercenary in its attitude toward life than Calvin- 
ism with its capitalistic tenets. Why, then, did not the 
Church adapt itself to the new order of society instead of 
merely attack it as a source of evil? The answer is to be 
found in the nature of its traditional organization and in 
its vested interest in the old order of society. Its tradi- 
tional principles, which were an outgrowth of the feudal 
order, had pledged it to oppose usury as an immoral de- 
vice. It was its failure to get around that principle that 
spelled its doom, for usury was the sine-qua-non of the 
new economy. 

The failure of the Church in this respect illustrates 
in concrete form the operation of a profound social law, 
namely, the law of organization. The success and failure 
of any group, ecclesiastical, civil, or fraternal, is con- 
tingent, in the last analysis, upon the effectiveness of its 
organization to control the materials with which it is con- 
cerned. But organizations, like mountains and rivers, are 
subject to the law of growth and decay, of ascent and 
descent, in which the plasticity of youth is replaced by the 
rigidity of age. An effective organization succeeds in the 
beginning by virtue of its plasticity, its quickness of re- 
sponse to new situations} it fails in the end because of its 
rigidity which renders it impotent to respond to new stim- 
uli or solve new situations. Like the ancient dinosaurs, it 
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begins to depend upon its size, its largeness, for its power, 
and succumbs to entities smaller than itself which are bet- 
ter able to adjust themselves to the changing necessities of 
the environment. In other words, its very structure which 
in the beginning was its strength later becomes its weak- 
ness. Having created a structure, or organization, that it 
cannot discard, it can only attempt to adapt that struc- 
ture to the new exigencies that arise. The larger the or- 
ganization the more difficult such adaptations become. Just 
as in the biological world an organism, it may be a 
pleisosaur or a mastodon, finds its physical structure a 
handicap in the way of change, so in the human world an 
organization finds itself impeded by its cultural origins 
and its pledges to the past. 

It was in such a way that the Roman Catholic Church 
was retarded by its own organizational limitations. Its 
economic structure was feudal and its psychological or- 
ganization was dedicated to oppose the capitalistic way 
of life. It had attacked usury for many years, because 
usury was of no advantage to its feudal structure} but when 
the time came when usury was an economic necessity, it was 
impossible for it to make a swift enough about-face to 
adjust itself to the new emergency. It was bound by its 
own organizational structure to assail usury as a principle, 
and it was only after years of slow cumbersome change 
that it was able to adapt itself to the new world and ac- 
cept usury as a fact. In addition, the functionaries of the 
old organization, the bishops and cardinals, were more 
interested in holding their positions and maintaining their 
power (which is the story of every organization) than 
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they were in adapting their organization to the new needs, 
which might result in their displacement from the pedes- 
tals of privilege. 

It was almost inevitable, therefore, that a fresh organi- 
zation arise which would not have to adapt itself to the 
new necessity, but at birth would be in immediate harmony 
with its demands. As is always the case when such a 
necessity emerges, a niunber of organizations spring forth 
to supply the need. Calvinism and not Lutheranism be- 
came the new organization of the epoch. The Church 
quickly recognized Calvinism as its main enemy, for Cal- 
vinism had definitely allied itself with the capitalist forces, 
while Lutheranism, developing in a country which was still 
dominantly agrarian, had failed to consummate such an 
alliance. Just as the Mensheviks in the twentieth century 
were beaten in Russia by the Bolsheviks, because the na- 
ture of their organization was dedicated to the outworn 
theory of middle class democracy when it was a new or- 
ganization, a proletarian dictatorship, that was needed, 
so the Roman Catholic organization was defeated in the 
sixteenth century by its inability to overcome the limita- 
tions of its own structure in its struggle to compete with 
the new forces in the environment. In a word, it could 
not become middle class rapidly enough to retain the al- 
legiance of the bourgeoisie, who needed a fresh religion 
that would satisfy its needs. 

Dominated by the religious compulsive, the mind con- 
tinued throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
to fight its economic and political conflicts along the the- 
ological front. Under the banner of Calvinism the middle 
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classes in the Netherlands, England, and France went 
forth to battle against the Catholic hosts. Yet it was not 
Calvinism which carried them to victory, for, as Thomas 
Cuming Hall has conclusively shown, Calvinism receded 
as capitalism advanced.^ Like Roman Catholicism, Calvin- 
ism embodied within its own organization the source of its 
defeat. While it prepared the way for the acceptance and 
adoption of capitalistic economics, it clung to a semi-aris- 
tocratic psychology, manifest in its whole conception of the 
theocracy y which handicapped it in the democratic world 
which capitalism created. In America, for instance, the 
semi-aristocratic character of Calvinism could not with- 
stand the democratizing power of the environment, and 
had to give way to the Dissenters, whose democratic con- 
venticle philosophy was much better adapted to the grow- 
ing needs of the country. On the frontier, Calvinism made 
no inroads at all. The democratic, anti-Calvinist creeds 
succeeded there. It should be obvious, therefore, that 
while Calvinism functioned as the great religious ally of 
capitalism, it was not able to keep pace with the rapidity of 
the latter’s progress. 

In the meanwhile the downtrodden peasants and the 
unfortunate poor in the cities were once more left with- 
out a religion which represented their interests. Luther- 
anism had betrayed them to the prince and Calvinism 
had surrendered them to the bourgeoisie. Even Dissent, 
with its lower middle class outlook, proffered them no 
way out. The communistic drive of the early Christian 
sects evaporated after the failure of the revolutionary up- 

^Thomai Cumin; Hall: Religious Background of American Culture, p. ill. 
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risings of the Anabaptists under the leadership of Mun- 
zer and the eclipse of the Diggers and Harrison’s Fifth 
Monarchy Men. The new economic world which capital- 
ism brought into being gave a different character to the 
religious outlook of the proletariat as well as the middle 
class. The rise of money as a revolutionary power in the 
world and the exaltation of competition as a new incen- 
tive to existence, infected the entire population, the op- 
pressed as well as the oppressors. In the Middle Ages, 
when wealth consisted mainly of landed property and 
barter was the prevailing medium of exchange, money 
possessed little meaning to the feudal owner who derived 
his wealth from services, and less meaning still to the 
lower classes who derived their support from their supe- 
riors for services rendered.^* Capitalism with its mone- 
tary economy upset that entire relationship and made 
money into the common necessity of all classes. As the 
free labor market replaced the old serf system and guild 
organization, the struggle for existence became a battle 
for money. The poor as well as the rich became soldiers 
in that battle which has persisted down to the present day. 
Consequently, handicapped though they were by insu- 
perable odds, the poorer classes, as the history of their post- 
Reformation creeds attests, slowly began to shed their old 
communistic religiosity and adopt a middle class one. 

The new religions of the masses, manifesting them- 
selves in various denominations. Dissenters, Quakers, 
Methodists, Baptists, differed from Calvinism in a very 
fundamental respect. Calvinism became the religion of 

2 ®Prciervcd Smith: The Age of the Reformation, p. 548. 
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the successful upper middle class. Pietism, however, 
into which category the evangelical creeds belong, be- 
came the religion of the lower middle class. On the 
basis of that class diflFerence the strife between the Protes- 
tant creeds can be traced. In England, in the seventeenth 
century, the conflict between the Puritans and the Dis- 
senters revolved about that difference.” The same con- 
flict was carried over to America, where the Dissenting 
elements finally triumphed over the Puritan.” While in 
other countries sundry aspects of the conflict varied, its es- 
sential characteristics were the same. 

This change did not occur until the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The early Lollards had retained certain 
of the communistic characteristics of the primitive and 
mediaeval Christian sects, and as late as the seventeenth 
century the Diggers, led by Winstanley, clung to a mys- 
tical, millennialist communism which terrified the ruling 
classes of that day. “At this very day,” declared Win- 
stanley, “the poor people are forced to work for 4 d. and 
corn is dear. And the tithing-priest stops their mouth and 
tells them that ‘inward satisfaction of mind’ was meant 
by the declaration, ‘the poor shall inherit the earth.’ I 
tell you the scripture is to be really and materially ful- 
filled You jeer at the name of Leveller. I tell you 

Jesus Christ is the Head Leveller. . . . The day of Judg- 
ment is begun . . . the poor people you oppress shall be the 
saviors of the land . . . (and) break to pieces the bands of 

^ For further discussion of that difference at reflected In morality and etthet* 
let at well at religion> tee the author’t LUseration of Amorican chap* 

II, ‘*The Puritan Myth.” 

^Thomas Cuming Hall: op. ciu^ p* 141* 
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property.” Many of the Anabaptists of that day were 
equally revolutionary in their declarations. Harrison’s 
Fifth Monarchy Men were violent in their economic de- 
mands. There was even a left-wing element among the 
seventeenth-century Quakers. The whole period, which 
was marked by all the pains and penalties that are inevita- 
bly associated with the collapse of an old economy and the 
emergence of a new, was rife with radical protests and proc- 
lamations. The Ranters and Seekers as well as the Lev- 
ellers became hysterically vociferous in their denunciations 
of the existing order. 

But all this economic radicalism died down before the 
century came to a close and has played no role in the his- 
tory of Christianity since that time. That change resulted 
from a combination of three factors all of which flowed 
out of the development of capitalist society. The first of 
those factors, the creation of a money-seeking psychology, 
we have already described; the second, the development 
of economic individualism and the consequent exaggera- 
tion of the individual ego, shifted the emphasis of religion 
from a social to an individualistic plane; the third, the ap- 
pearance of a radical labor movement, absorbed the larger 
part of the social energy which in earlier periods had been 
released through religious channels. Only by appreciat- 
ing the influence of those factors can the character of mod- 
ern Christianity and the development of its contradiction, 
the radical movement, be understood. 

The battle for the support of the masses today is be- 
tween religion and radicalism, between Christianity, which 
is middle class in its emphasis, and Communism, which is 
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collectivistic in its stress. This conflict is disclosed most 
strikingly in the contrast between the Fascist attitude 
toward religion and the Communist one. Fascism, which 
is a middle class phenomenon, has allied itself with Chris- 
tianity in both Italy and Germany; Communism, on the 
other hand, which is a mass phenomenon, has been an open 
and constant adversary of Christianity and all organized 
religion. 



CHAPTER V 

THE EGO AND THE RELIGIOUS COMPULSIVE 

**When we are, death is not; when death is, we are not.’* 

■ — Epicurus. 

I N primitive and ancient religions the interest in in- 
dividual immortality was a comparatively negligible 
consideration. The other world for the most part was 
an unattractive, dubious place. The belief in individual im- 
mortality on a classless plane, as we shall show in detail in 
this chapter, is a late development in the religious history of 
the race.^ Among the Greeks as well as among the Romans 
and Jews, the concept of a future life was shrouded in “a 
twilight of uncertainty.”® With the inception of Christian- 
ity, however, individual immortality became an important 
religious issue. During the days of apostolic Christianity the 
•saving of one’s individual soul assumed a psychological 
significance of great moment. In later centuries, on the 
contrary, after the belief in the imminent return of Christ 
and the advent of the millennium had waned, that individ- 
ualistic emphasis disappeared. The Church became the 
collective nucleus in which the individual was absorbed. 

The rise of capitalism, on the other hand, gave new mean- 
ing to the psychology of the individual. It made him con- 
scious of himself as an individuality in a sense that he had 
never been before j it inspired him to become acquisitive 
and competitive in spirit j and it taught him to believe 

^Theodore W. Darnell: Anything Left of Religion?** The Forum, Sep* 

tember, 1929. 

^ F. M, Cornford: “Greeks* Views of Immortality.** Article included in /#»• 
mortality. Edited by Sir James Marchant. 

*71 
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that his value as a person depended upon what he could 
tangibly call his own and identify as an extension of his 
personality. In earlier days, in Grecian times or in the 
Middle Ages, he thought of himself in connection with 
something else, as a member of a group, as part of a re- 
ligious whole. In the modern age, he began to think of 
himself as a separate entity, an isolated force, an in- 
dividual ego. 

As in economics he found it necessary to struggle against 
all other individuals, whether as a merchant buying cheap 
and selling dear, or as a mechanic competing in the labor 
market, it was inevitable that in psychology he should 
come to look upon himself as an individual rather than as 
a member of a group. As this process of individual dif- 
ferentiation advanced, his ego, representative of his new 
psychology in a sublimated synthesis, became the final test 
of value, the fountain head of being and purpose. In time 
everything became secondary to it; nothing else mattered. 

It was Protestantism that functioned as the psycholog- 
ical midwife in giving birth to the modern ego. An out- 
growth Itself of the same forces which ultimately elevated 
the middle class to power, Protestantism gave religious 
justification to the individual ego which middle-class eco- 
nomics had released in the economic realm. In that re- 
spect all Protestant creeds, extending from the Lutheran 
to the Methodist, were the same. Whereas in the Cath- 
olic code the priest unlocked the mystery of God for the 
individual, in the Protestant scheme the individual was 
endowed with the right to unlock the mystery for him- 
self, and face the Creator not through the intercession of 
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an ecclesiastic but in the naked intimacy of his own soul. 

This change in religious reaction constituted as great a 
revolution in human psychology as the rise of capitalism 
did in world economics. In freeing the ego from depend- 
ence upon institutional authority, it forced it to create 
within itself an equilibrium which it could no longer find 
in society. The fight for that equilibrium, necessitated by 
an ego which had escaped like a released Laocoon from the 
slipping coils of an old civilization, drove the individual 
into all forms of strange, wild, and fantastic extremes of 
reaction. To find within himself a harmony which had 
previously been provided by the outside world in the form 
of religious authority was a difficult and desperate task. 
When the individual mind breaks loose from its social 
mooringsii it is beaten about as easily and as helplessly as 
a one-manned rowboat in a threshing sea. No better proof 
of that fact is to be found than in what happened in re- 
ligion in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. When the mind cannot find a compatible relation- 
ship between itself and the outside world, it is ineluctably 
driven, as the history of psychoses illustrates, to create an 
inner world of its own. Within that world there is no 
authority but the ego itself. Justification and approval no 
longer depend upon the sanction of one’s fellow men, but 
upon the incontrovertible evidence of one’s individual con- 
science. The individual, thus, is converted from a social 
entity, living an extrovert existence in terms of an ex- 
terior world of which he is a part, into an isolated micro- 
cosm, living an introvert existence in an interior world of 
his own creation. 
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Within this latter world the ego triumphed. Every- 
thing was subject to it. It was more important than 
church, hierophant, or sacred prophecy. Men came to be- 
lieve in the superiority of inner experience over outer 
wisdom. It was “the inner light” which man craved as his 
guide through life. Conversion became a matter of emo- 
tional ecstasy rather than intellectual conviction. Men be- 
came leaders, reformers, and prophets because of the 
challenge of an inner vision and not because of the pres- 
sure of outer reality. Cobblers became modern Jeremiahs 
and weavers saw God and followed after Him. Poor men 
became prophets and stormed the high places with the 
religious artillery of the spirit. Fox walked barefoot 
through the “bloody city of Litchfield.” Naylor pro- 
claimed himself Christ. Endowed with an individual 
vision, these men were prepared to defy the rest of the 
world, organized religion, reason, learning, science. It 
was “the call” of God that these men heard} or sometimes 
it was a vision of Him they saw which invaded all their 
senses, inspiring them to communicate that experience to 
the rest of mankind. 

What obsessed these new prophets and their followers 
was the morbid desire for everlasting life. It was not 
concern for the immortality of their kind, their family, 
their race, such as the primitives and ancients had enter- 
tained, but for their individual selves, their individual 
souls, their individual egos. “Life, eternal life,” Bunyan’s 
Christian cried as he flung wife and children aside in his 
mad race to the celestial city. It was his own salvation 
which alone concerned him. The fear of death, the extinc- 
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tion of his ego, had come upon him, and he was afraid. 
That fear possessed him day and night, now that he 
had to meet the universe alone, without the supporting 
hand of priest or tribe or a belief that rescued him and 
all his kind from the abyss of destruction. Now he had to 
create within himself, out of the flame of his own emotion, 
a new way out for his soul. Without finding that way, 
without convincing himself that that was the true, the 
only way, he was lost, his ego destroyed, for there was no 
longer any church which might absolve his sins and give 
him peace. What the priest and the Church had once done 
for him he now had to do himself. He had to face death 
alone, in the isolation of his own heart, with his brain 
burning to a cinder with fear. 

While the individual’s physical form and sensory equip- 
ment did not change, his consciousness experienced such a 
revolution in character, that without knowing it he came 
to look out upon and live within a new world. Life ceased, 
in his new consciousness, to flow out into the highways and 
byways of group activity, and began more and more to 
stop at the frontiers of his own being and personality. 
Within those frontiers he had to flght a battle with the 
universe which before had been fought out for him by the 
group. While physically, as the new economic world in- 
creased in its activities, he mingled with his fellow men 
even more than before, psychologically, he tended to with- 
draw from their world into the world of his individual 
self. He used the outside world merely as a means of 
building upon the pyramid of his inner self. Selfhood in- 
stead of manhood became his criterion. To exploit the 
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world for the aggrandizement of his individual self, at 
whatever cost to his fellow man, became his economic ideal j 
to perpetuate that self and to endow it at all hazards with 
everlasting life became his religious aspiration. 

The individual ego, released thus like a panther from 
its cage, having discovered the thrill of the unbound 
places, became desperately concerned with the perpetua- 
tion of its freedom. The material universe was indifferent 
to it. Death threatened its extinction. Only a universe cre- 
ated in its own image, with individual immortality assured 
by the Creator himself, could supply sufficient protection 
from the dangers of destruction. The creation of that 
universe and the establishment of that relationship be- 
tween the individual and his Creator necessitated the in- 
troduction of a more mystical element into religion. Al- 
though religion in the past had depended upon magic and 
mystery for its support, it was logical rather than mystical 
in its appeal. It represented, in its Oriental as well as its 
Occidental aspects, a form of mythos which involved a 
series of payments and promises and rewards which were 
of value to the individual as well as to the group. In its 
new form, with the individual instead of the Church as 
its centre, it came to depend upon revelation and clair- 
voyant emotionality for its motive power. The individual 
was saved by himself, and himself alone, and not by any 
outside authority. 

Wherever individualistic society advanced, and the ego 
became conspicuous by its emergence, personal immortality 
developed into the great necessity, and the mystical ele- 
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merit in Christianity sprang into the ascendant. As the 
craving for eternal life became the carking obsession of 
the individual mind, mysticism was bound to become a 
predominant force in religious thought. Even the concep- 
tion of the Creator was influenced by this change. The 
overawing, invisible dominance of God, the Father, was 
superseded by the kind, personal rulership of Jesus, the 
Son.® While the early Calvinists were the first of the in- 
dividualists, they retained enough of a hold upon the old 
Catholic tradition to escape the mystical extremes of the 
evangelical creeds that followed. They escaped, at least 
in their early evolution, the democratic emphasis of the 
lower middle class groups j they insisted upon an aris- 
tocratic outlook upon society and a caste division of peo- 
ples} they gave to the individual merchant the right to his 
way of life, but theologically, in their creed of predestina- 
tion, they did not give the individual the ego-release 
which the evangelical religions afforded him. On the oth- 
er hand, the evangelical religions, which were overwhelm- 
ingly democratic in their emphasis, discarded the Calvin- 
ist’s theory of predestination, threw their entire stress up- 
on the individual, and eschewed all concern for theolog- 
ical differentiations and declarations. In their churches 
the division between preachers and laymen was practically 
destroyed. Men could become great preachers without 

® Since this study is not concerned with that detail, it is not necessary to ex- 
amine the origin of the Virgin Mary motif which was not introduced into Chris- 
tianity until well after its establishment as a State religion. Suffice it to say that 
it was closely connected with the matriarchal emphasis of the Italians and was 
immediately dispensed with by all the post-Reformation sects which grew up in 
countries where the patriarchal outlook prevailed. 
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theological study if they were emotionally inspired. It 
was the mystical contact between the individual and God 
that alone counted. 

The mystical elements in religion, as in life, grow out 
of the theory of the third form of knowledge — ^intuitive, 
personal knowledge dependent upon individual revelation 
and not upon the corroborational evidences of sensory and 
intellectual experience. While individual religious lead- 
ers and prophets have always based their claim to au- 
thority on mystical inspiration, organized religions, primi- 
tive, ancient, and mediasval, have built their appeal upon 
logic, that is theo-logic. They have relied for their de- 
velopment upon a social mythos, a network of historical 
evidences, and not upon the unverifiable and precarious 
testimony of individual emotion. In short, they have dis- 
trusted instead of trusted the individual. They have been 
thus more social than individualistic, more intellectual 
than emotional in substance. 

Mysticism is an individualistic phenomenon; by its very 
nature it is anti-social. It provides validity for individual 
but not for social experience, for what the mystic discovers 
is personal and not impersonal in character.'* Knowledge 
in the ordinary sense is derived from sensory and intel- 
lectual data; it consists first of the awareness of things 
and second of the nature of their relations. Knowledge in 
a mystical sense claims intimacy with a higher form of 
data, transcending those of purely sensory and intellectual 
origin. It is knowledge that is not derived from the outer 
world of fact, of matter and motion, but from the inner 

^William James: The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 405. 
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world of spirit and impulse. It is not inspired by logic but 
by intuition. It can only be attained by the individual 
therefore, and cannot be communicated to others, the es- 
sence of it being too private and personal, too dependent 
upon the inner experience of the particular individual. 
God must come to men in the lonely isolation of their 
hearts, become part of them so that they can know Him, 
breathe upon them the sweetness of His presence, assure 
them of His nearness by the touch of His hand, the sight 
of His face. 

While mysticism had been most conspicuous in Oriental 
countries, in particular in India, it is illuminating to note 
that the individual there used, and still uses, mysticism to 
lose himself y whereas the the post-mediseval Christian 
employed it to save himself. The mysticism of the Orien- 
tal embodies a yearning to become part of the cosmos, a 
molecular extension of Karma j the mysticism of the 
Christian, on the other hand, represents a practical means 
of saving his own identity. Whereas the mysticism of both 
is individual in character, in that the experience in each 
case is subjective instead of objective, the mysticism of the 
Oriental is universal in its emphasis, a matter of the ma- 
crocosm rather than the microcosm, while the mysticism 
of the Occidental is personal in its stress, with the ego 
instead of the cosmos as its pivot. 

Even in mediaeval days Western mysticism was more in- 
dividualistic than Eastern. The difference can be account- 
ed for easily enough by the contradictory forces at work 
in the two civilizations. The mysticism of Saint Ignatius, 
of Saint John of the Cross, and that of Saint Theresa was 
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of an individualistic variety. It made them more con- 
scious of themselves as individuals. It endowed them 
with more dynamic personalities. It set them apart, in- 
spired them with more force — ^which was one of the rea- 
sons why many of the Christian mystics were viewed with 
distrust by the Church. It did not rob them of their ego, 
their I, as Oriental mysticism does. Their ecstasy had lit- 
tle in common with the Oriental samadhi or dhyama. The 
state of samadhi, described in the pages of Vivekananda, 
in which there is no “feeling of egoism ... no feeling of 
I, and yet the mind works, desireless, free from restless- 
ness, objectless, bodiless . . . (and we become) identical 
with the Atman or Universal Soul,” was not characteristic 
of their experience. They never lost consciousness of 
themselves or of the fact that even in their sublimest 
moments of union and ecstasy it was they, as individuals, 
who were uplifted and inspired. There was no disappear- 
ance of identity, no vanishing into Nirvana, in Saint The- 
resa’s ecstasy: 

One day, being in orison, it was granted me to perceive in one 
instant how all things are seen and contained in God. I did not 
perceive them in their proper form, and nevertheless the view I 
had of them was of a sovereign clearness and has remained vivid- 
ly impressed on my soul. It is one of the most signal of all the 
graces which the Lord has granted me. 

More egotistic even than Saint Theresa’s ecstasies were 
those of Saint Gertrude, who saw Jesus kiss her like a 
lover: 

In this Sanctus addressed to my person receive with this kiss all 
the sanctity of my divinity and of my humanity, and let it be 
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to thee a sufficient preparation for approaching the communion 
table. 

In mediaeval days such ecstasies came only to the holy, 
the blessed ones, to those who lived within the house of 
God. Priests and nuns might experience such revelations, 
although even then they were more often suspected than 
reverenced for them, but the common people lived in a 
world in which such communications did not exist. If, as 
in the case of Joan of Arc, they were unfortunate enough 
to receive them, they were either burned at the stake or 
ridiculed as mad people. After the sixteenth century, 
however, when the seeds of the Reformation began to 
sprout in various parts of the European world, that line 
of spiritual demarcation vanished. With the ego of the 
common man released from the bondage of institutional 
authority mystical revelation became the familiar experi- 
ence of the multitude. The vision of George Fox, the 
cobbler, was one which was shared by myriads of men and 
women of his day: 

I kept much as a stranger, seeking heavenly wisdom and get- 
ting knowledge from the Lord; and was brought off from out- 
ward things, to rely on the Lord alone. As I had forsaken the 
priests, so I left the separate preachers also, and those called the 
most experienced people; for I saw there was none among them 
all that could speak to my condition. And when all hopes in them 
and in all men were gone so that I had nothing outwardly to 
help me, nor could tell what to do; then, oh, then I heard a 
voice which said: “There is one, even Jesus Christ, that can speak 
to thy condition.” When I heard it, my heart did leap for joy. 
Then the Lord let me see why there was none upon the earth 
that could speak to my condition. I had not fellowship with any 
people, priests, nor professors, nor any sort of separated people. 
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. . . But when Christ opened to me how he was tempted by the 
same devil, and had overcome him, and had bruised his head; and 
that through him and his power, life, grace, and spirit, I should 
overcome also, I had confidence in him. 

Bunyan’s revelations were similar; 

Now did my chains fall off my legs indeed; I was loosed from 
my afflictions and irons; my temptations also fled away; so that 
from that time, those dreadful Scriptures of God left oflF to 
trouble me; now went I also home rejoicing, for the grace and 
love of God. . . . Now could I see myself in Heaven and Earth 
at once; in Heaven by my Christ, by my Head, by my Righteous- 
ness and Life, though on Earth by my body or person. Christ 
was a previous Christ to my soul that night; I could scarce lie in 
my bed for joy and peace and triumph through Christ. 

It was out of such spiritual substance that modern Chris- 
tianity was born. Its mysticism was the mysticism of the 
individual soul in hungry search for salvation. Confronted 
by a world which he had to face alone, with an ego that 
in finding itself discovered also the terror of death, the 
individual was forced, in his quest for perpetuity, to cre- 
ate a religion that would destroy that terror. The more 
individualistic society became, the more the ego needed, in 
its growing isolation from the group, a means of allaying 
its fear of extinction. 

In earlier societies the fear of death had played a less 
conspicuous role in religious life because the individual 
ego had been subordinated to the group force. Wherever 
that is the case, the interest in individual immortality is 
less acute than the concern for group survival. When the 
individual feels himself part of the group, and identifies 
his interests and affections with its direction and destiny, 
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he does not sufiFer from that sense of spiritual and eco- 
nomic insecurity which assails him in societies which are 
predominantly individualistic. The absence of that inse- 
curity makes it possible f6r him in the main to live an ex- 
trovert instead of an introvert existence. The group pro- 
vides him with a form of strength and endows him with an 
element of courage that otherwise he would not possess. 
It supplies him with a source of power, through the agency 
of its socialized religion, as we have seen, that makes it 
possible for him to face the hostilities and horrors of the 
universe with a measurable degree of fortitude. Instead of 
being willing to forsake everything and every one for the 
sake of his individual ego, as was Bunyan’s Chris tiany he 
is more willing to sacrifice his ego for the sake of the 
group. Like the Florentines, who, in their battle with the 
Pope, as Machiavelli described, held “love of their native 
city higher than the fear for the salvation of their souls,” 
the individual in earlier societies believed more in the sur- 
vival of the group than in the preservation of himself. 

Modern Christianity, starting with the individual in- 
stead of the group, served a function that was more 
eschatological than ethical. Individual salvation became 
its primary objective. Middle class in concept and con- 
tent, it sought to provide the individual mind with a 
spiritual security that paralleled the material security 
which his ego strove to attain in the economic world. The 
more his pgo developed into a thing in itself, the more it 
identified its interests with objects, materials, and posses- 
sions that were exclusively its own, the more it became 
concerned with the preservation of itself as a separate 
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singular entity. It came to live almost, one might say, 
within a world of its own even though it built that world 
upon the lives of others. In that sense, the development 
of the overwhelming concern for individual immortality 
resulted from the same causes, as we shall see, that insti- 
gated it in late primitive society. 

Whereas among early primitive peoples, living within 
a less individualistic orbit, the interest in personal immortal- 
ity was practically non-existent, in primitive groups which 
had developed the institution of private property that inter- 
est manifested itself in an eschatological ideology that very 
often favored the perpetuation of the individuality of the 
haves but not of the have-nots. Among the Tongans, the 
Maoris, and the Samoans, for example, the concept of the 
other world was one in which the rulers became immortal 
personalities in the next world, deities that ruled the sky 
as well as the earth, while the common people perished as 
so much scum, consumed by the sea, or swallowed up by 
the wind and the rain.® 

Among the Leeward Islanders the same outlook pre- 
vailed. Only the chiefs and the more privileged members of 
society were able to enjoy the bliss of Rohutu noanoa^ which 
was their heaven, “for only they could afford to pay the 
heavy charges which the priests exacted for a passport to 
paradise j common folk seldom or never dreamed of at- 
tempting to procure for their relatives admission to the 
abode of bliss.”® Among the Marquesans the fate of the soul 
after death “was determined, not by moral considerations. 


® J. G. Frazer: Belief in Immortality and the 


Worship of the Dead, vol. 11, 
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not by the virtue or vice o£ the deceased, but by the rank he 
had occupied in this lifej people of quality went to the up- 
per world, and common people to the lower, to Havaiki.”^ 
The belief in that type of immortality, which was even 
more conspicuous among the Maoris, tended, as Frazer 
pointed out, to ascribe “to the chiefs the special protec- 
tion of the powerful spirits of the dead, (and to) invest 
the governing class with a degree of authority to which on 
merely natural or rational grounds they could have laid 
no claim, (and) to strengthen the respect for the govern- 
ment and to ensure the maintenance of law and order. 
Moreover, by lending a supernatural sanction to the rights 
of private property among all classes it further contributed 
to abolish one of the most fruitful sources of discord and 
crime in the community.”* Even among the Egyptians, to 
skip a span, the same philosophy persisted. The Pharaohs 
were embalmed and mummified for eternity j the com- 
moners perished, or, as in certain periods in the history 
of Egyptian religion, they were preserved merely to serve 
and wait upon the ruling class in its myriad functions.® 
What Christianity did by its religious ideology was to 
perpetuate the class divisions upon earth but abolish them 

^ Ibid,, p. 363. ^Ibid,, p. 51. 

® The attitude of the Egyptians varied with different dynasties, with the result 
that during certain dynasties all trace of class differentiation disappeared from 
their conception of the future life. Sir Flinders Petrie, for instance, contends 
that the Egyptian conception was predominantly a classless one (Sir Flinders 
Petrie: “Egyptian Conceptions of Immortality,** in volume entitled Immortality, 
edited by Sir James Marchant, p. 17). Other authorities such as Friche, Ballod, 
Gardner, etc., stress the fact that the Egyptians devoutly believed that a man in 
the next world continued to live the same life that he had lived upon earth. At 
one time, as a matter of fact, the servants and slaves were killed at the master’s 
death in order to provide for his existence in the next world. (C/. Helen 
Gardner, Art Through the Ages} Friche, Sociology of Art} Ballod, Essays on the 
History of Ancient Egypt,) 
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in heaven. While this marked a great advance over earlier 
religions in other-wordly concept, it signified a distinct 
retrogression in this-worldly outlook. That retrogression 
resulted from the development on the part of the popu- 
lace of a psychology of acquiescence instead of resistance. 

Evil as that psychology was in its influence in the Mid- 
dle Ages, it was impossible for a corrupt theocracy, faced 
by a changing economic world, to coerce completely the 
minds of the masses. Even the illiterate peasants in time, 
as we have seen, resented the exactions of an exploiting 
clergy and combined in revolt against it. It was possible for 
them in those days not only to believe in the following 
words of John Ball, the English preacher who taught 
them that this earth belonged to them as well as did the 
other, but also to rally behind them in violent revolt: 

Things will never go well in England so long as goods be not 
in common and so long as there be villains and gentlemen. By 
what right are they whom we call lords greater folk than we? 
On what grounds have they deserved it? Why do they hold us in 
serfage? If we all came of the same father and mother, of 
Adam and Eve, how can they say or prove that they are better 
than we, if it be not that they make us earn for them by our toil 
what they spend in their pride? They are clothed in velvet and 
warm in their furs and their ermines, while we are covered with 
rags. They have wine and straw and water to drink. They have 
leisure and fine houses; we have pain and labour; the rain and 
the wind in fields. And yet it is of us and of our toil that these 
men hold their state. 

More than that, the structure of the Catholic hierarchy, 
with its obvious economic controls, was something real, 
something manifestly concrete, that even the unsophis- 
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ticated plebeian who sufiFered from it could resent and 
loathe/® The words of the Spaniard who declared: 

I see, that we can scarcely get anything from Christ’s min- 
isters but for money; at baptism, money at marriage, for con- 
fession, money — ^no, not extreme unction without money! They 
will ring no bells without money, no burial in the church with- 
out money; so that it seemeth that Paradise is shut up from them 
that have no money. The rich is buried in the church, the poor 
in the churchyard. The rich man may marry with his nearest 
kin, but the poor not so, albeit he be ready to die for love of her. 
The rich may eat flesh in Lent, but the poor may not, albeit fish 
perhaps be much dearer. The rich man may readily get large 
Indulgences, but the poor none, because he wanteth money to pay 
for them — 

represented something that the peasant could understand 
and feel as personally as the lash of a whip. When con- 
ditions became unendurable, ecclesiastical exploitation be- 
came something that he could fight, something that he was 
willing to struggle to destroy. 

The Reformation, alas, and the release of the individ- 
ual which flowed out of it, removed the clarity of that 
conflict. As the arrival of capitalism spelled the rise of 
money, and the coming to consciousness of the individual 
as an entity in himself, Christianity became an individual- 
istic religion and the individual man began to think of his 
personality as a power in itself, something isolated and 
distinct which achieved its realization through its immedi- 
ate and intimate contact with God. It was no longer pos- 
sible, in this new phase of Christianity, for the individual 
to hate the ecclesiastic, because the ecclesiastic was one with 
himself, a simple, humble, God-inflamed mystic who dif- 

Thomas M. Lindsay: A History of the Reformation, p. 96. 
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fered from him only in superiority of articulation and 
eloquence. 

This change marked one of the most revolutionary 
changes in the history of religion and its influence upon 
man. This new individual, born of the blood stirrings of 
the Reformation, cut the umbilical cord of the old authori- 
tarianism, and sprang forth as a newly conceived entity, be- 
lieving in his own right to Godliness, and in his religious 
leaders as only a minor help toward that great end. He 
went forth as an individual soldier to battle with the evil 
hosts of the world in order to attain the priceless victory of 
eternal life. He was no longer afraid of priest, of bishop, 
of cardinal, or of pope, but only of himself. Would he be 
able to find God and follow after him? Could he, like 
the memoried Galahad of mediasval lore, discover the 
Grail and across its silver rim taste the blood of the Lord 
and know that he was redeemed? His fight was no longer 
against exacting, exploiting clerics, but against the evils 
and temptations of a world that tried and tormented him 
and threatened to lead him astray. He was not tormented 
with fears of the outside world, but with the fear that 
lived within himself. He must make his harmony with 
his Creator, in the same groping, upward climbing way 
that he made his harmony with the outside world, in his 
struggle for economic survival. 

Believing in himself as a spiritual integer, and having 
no one to fight any longer but himself, his outlook upon 
the universe became a psychological instead of a sociolog- 
ical one. As he became more interested in himself than in 
society, his philosophy of life became more subjective than 
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objective in emphasis. This change in outlook, intensify- 
ing with the advance of individualism and the progress of 
capitalist civilization, prevented the great mass of Chris- 
tians from recognizing the conflict that was at stake in the 
new society to which they had given birth. They could 
not perceive the social forces at work which oppressed and 
enslaved them. More concerned with saving his own ego, 
the Individual could not ascertain the real direction of his 
social and economic interests. With no theocracy to blame 
for his failures, he had only himself to condemn. As an 
individual he rose or fell. 

It was that psychology which forced him to rely upon 
himself more than upon the group, that made the modern 
individual less social-minded than the primitive, ancient, 
or mediaeval individual. Those who were unable to attain 
success defended their poverty because as individuals they 
knew that personal immortality beyond the skies, where 
all pain would vanish and all differences disappear, was 
better than momentary success in this world at the cost of 
eternal agony in the next. Those who succeeded defended 
their wealth as proof that God had blessed their works 
and that eternal life in the next world was guaranteed 
them for making this world a better place. Thus individ- 
ual immortality, the pressing cry of the age, was assured 
for all, and the individual ego of poor man as well as 
rich man was saved by himself, within the frontiers of his 
own personality, and not by the intermediation of priest 
or social authority. 

By relegating the solution of the economic conflict to 
the future world, and by making the individual think of 
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himself in exclusively individualistic terms, Christianity, in 
the last two centuries, prevented the development of a rev- 
olutionary communal outlook on the part of its more low- 
ly followers. The underdog no longer looked upon him- 
self as an underdog. He considered himself an individual. 
He believed in the possibility of success in this world, but 
failing that he knew that ultimate success awaited him in 
the world beyond the grave. Such doctrine kept the 
masses in submission, and what protest they evinced took 
root in the radical labor movement and not within the 
walls of the churches. 

The labor movement, on the other hand, strove for a 
better world here and not in the remote beyond; it was 
sociological and not psychological in its emphasis, stressing 
the group instead of the individual, and proffering not the 
immortality of the ego but that of humanity as a whole. 

The creeds and churches which sprang up to supply 
the spiritual need of the lower classes were more con- 
cerned with protecting the soul of the individual than his 
skin. The Methodists, for example, with their emphasis 
upon enthusiasm, and their hysterical yearning for the 
sight of the heavenly gleam, were more aroused by the 
fear of individual extinction at the time of death than they 
were with physical suffering in their daily existence. The 
same was true of the Baptists and Quakers. Paul’s declara- 
tion that Jesus had robbed death of its sting bestirred them 
more than the humanitarian wisdom of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The fear of sin became their great obsession, be- 
cause succumbing to sin meant eternal damnation. For a 
considerable period Methodism evoked the response of the 
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lower classes who found in its emotional excesses a per- 
sonal escape from the horrors of everyday life. But like 
all Christian sects of importance in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, Methodism adapted itself to the eco- 
nomic as well as spiritual needs of the emerging ego. It 
not only salved the craving of the individual ego for im- 
mortality but it also abetted it in its struggle for economic 
success. Like the entire Protestant Church at the time, 
and ever since, it achieved a harmony between the psycho- 
logical and the economic demands of the ego in an age 
which challenged its survival on every side. 

Lacking the communal zealotry of the Anabaptists, 
Methodism condoned the acquisition of wealth if the in- 
dividual who acquired it would give away part of it to 
charity. “We must exhort all Christians to gain all they 
can, and to save all they canj that is in effect to grow 
rich,” wrote John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
thereby justifying the cause of the middle-class individ- 
ualist in the economic world. But that same- individualist, 
endowed now with an ego that craved immortality, had 
to find a way to acquire eternal life. And Wesley provided 
that way for him also. “What way then can we take, that 
our money may not sink us into the nethermost hell?” 
asked Wesley, and answered, “There is one way and there 
is no other under heaven. If those who gain all they can, 
and save all they can, will likewise give all they can, then 
the more they gain, the more they will grow in grace, and 
the more treasures they will lay up In heaven.” In other 
words, charity became the way out. Middle class as it was 
in concept, Methodism was able thus to attract the unsuc- 
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cessful as well as the successful because of this com- 
promise. In addition, it did more than any other religion, 
by virtue of its various philanthropies and charities, to con- 
ceal from the eyes of the downtrodden the class cleavage 
which existed in society. In this way it saved the ego of 
the poor as well as the rich in the next world, and at the 
same time fostered the success of the ego of the rich man 
at the expense of the poor man in this world. 

Nevertheless, Methodism spread among the masses in 
England, which accounts in considerable part for the weak, 
vacillating character of the British Labor Party and the 
spineless quality of its leadership which has been far more 
middle class than collectivistic in its ideology. The Primi- 
tive Methodists in particular, whose stronghold was, and 
to a good extent still is, with the miners, have been very 
instrumental in determining the nature of Labor politics 
in England. As a matter of fact, so many members of the 
British Labor party are Methodists, that in the County of 
Durham the remark is frequently heard that: “You must 
first be a P. M. (Primitive Methodist), if you wish to be 
an M. P. (member of Parliament).”” 

Modern Christianity did not forward the cause of the 
socialized individual. On the contrary, inspired by the 
philosophy of the middle class, it promoted the develop- 
ment of the anti-social individual, for by giving full free- 
dom to the ego in the economic world, it encouraged a way 
of life that made the security and success of the individual 
more important than that of society. Moreover, its in- 
fluence was vertical rather than horizontal. The poor man 

F. F. Stead: Ths Story of Social Christianity, p. z8o. 
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as well as the rich man became concerned with his ego, 
with the perpetuation of his individual soul through per- 
sonal contact with his Creator. Religion thus brought an 
individualism to the masses that was contradicted in the 
material world. It endowed the masses with an individ- 
ualistic psychology that had little basis in economic reality. 
While this individualistic psychology was of great aid to 
the middle class in its struggle for position and wealth, it 
had little meaning for the working class which was not 
able to succeed in that struggle. Nevertheless, compelled 
by the conditions of religious change which resulted in the 
isolation of the individual from outer jurisdictions, the 
working class adopted that individualism as part of its new 
heritage. The mediaeval masses, depending upon priest, 
bishop, cardinal, and pope for their spiritual manna, and 
believing that they 'could come to God only through the 
Church and not through themselves, possessed little if any 
of that individualistic psychology. Salvation for them was 
derived, as it had been among ancient peoples, from the 
magic power of the ecclesiastic. The individual was a mere 
microcosm beside the vast macrocosm of the Church. 

In the Middle Ages the spiritual fate of the individual 
was almost as completely controlled by the Church as in 
the modern world the economic fate of an employee is 
determined by his employer. Innocent infants who died 
before the hand of the Church could touch and baptize 
them were consigned to Limbo j dying men could only 
be assured of welcome in the new world if the priest gave 
them final unction j dead souls struggling in the gnarled 
gloom of Purgatory could be rescued only by the help 
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of the ecclesiastic to whom the surviving kin had to make 
appeal. Everywhere the individual was dependent upon 
the Church for his spiritual support and survival. 

Protestantism made the masses as well as the middle 
classes individualistic in their psychology by destroying 
that religious continuity between the ego of the individ- 
ual man and the social agency of the Church. But that 
continuity was not the creation of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It originated in primitive times, and was severed 
only in periods when, as during the rise of Greek and later 
of Roman commercial supremacy, the spread of trade 
brought with it the possibility of individual emergence 
for those who could share in its increase and influence. 
Only the development of a trading economy could foster 
such individual emergence, and cultivate thereby an in- 
dividualistic philosophy, for it was only in the world of 
trade that individual cunning and enterprise were more 
important than social rank or ecclesiastical position. 

In the static land economies of the past, the status of the 
individual was almost as fixed at birth as the position of 
the pole-star in the northern heavens. Only among the 
higher ranks of such societies did the individual possess 
any possibilities of personal assertion and advance. The 
battle for power was waged entirely within the upper 
ranks of those societies. Only the Intervention of trade 
as an advanced activity was able to alter and upset the 
character of their social structure. The trader was not 
concerned with land} he dealt with a different and more 
mobile form of wealth. His success did not depend upon 
the wealth of manors or private armies but upon individ- 
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ual initiative and enterprise in the buying and selling of 
goods that were in demand. He acquired his economic 
power not by means of landed conquest but by personal 
profit. As trade increased, the traders developed into an 
economic class, and during the hey-day of Greek civiliza- 
tion became a dominant force in Athenian life. This same 
class played a scarcely less conspicuous role in the rise of 
Roman civilization a few centuries later. The downfall of 
Roman civilization, however, eclipsed its career for a 
considerable period; and it was not until the days of the 
Crusades and the development of commerce in the Han- 
seatic sea that it began to rise and acquire power again. 
From the tenth century on, as feudalism began to break 
down, the trading class, which eventually became known 
as the middle class, gradually became the most powerful 
class in society. It was that class which prepared the way 
for the religious revolt of Protestantism, and laid the 
foundations for the creation of the modern world with its 
individualistic philosophy of life. While in the past the 
individualistic spirit of that class had influenced the char- 
acter of civilization, as that class became the ruling class 
in the modern world, and after the Industrial Revolu- 
tion the master of the Western world, its individualistic 
philosophy became the new cornerstone about which the 
mental pattern of Western civilization was built. In de- 
stroying the organic relationship between man and the 
community that individualistic philosophy created a new 
individual who in turn gave birth to a new religion, a new 
politics, a new economics, and a new culture. 

It was that individualistic philosophy of the middle 
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class, which expressed its economic and psychologic inde- 
pendence through Protestantism, that released the ego of 
the individual, and, by making the individual mind the 
test of truth, ultimately robbed the religious compulsive 
of its social force. 



CHAPTER VI 


RELIGION AND AMERICAN CULTURE 

“The growing ascendancy of the English in China and the 
Asiatic Islands simultaneously with the transfer of California to 
our people completes the control of the four great coast lines of 
the Northern Hemisphere, by two great Protestant nations, speak- 
ing the same language, and one in all the great features of their 
character. . . . Herein a great trust is committed to us by Provi- 
dence, for the benefit of a new empire, about to rise in the Pacific 
World. God kept that Coast for a people of the Pilgrim blood. 
. . . The Spaniard came thither a hundred years before our fath- 
ers landed at Plymouth; but though he came for treasure, his 
eyes were holden that he should not find it. But in the fulness 
of time, when a Protestant people have been brought to this Con- 
tinent, and are nourished up to strength by the requisite training, 
God commits to their possession that Western Shore .” — The Home 
Missionary. 

I N America that individualistic philosophy provided the 
foundation of the whole national culture. Reli^on 
in America consequently developed different char- 
acteristics from Europe. In Europe Protestantism grew 
up in revolt against the Catholic tradition, and after cen- 
tiuies of struggle established a new tradition of its own. 
In the British colonies Protestantism established itself 
without a struggle. It became the spiritual mother of the 
new world. Out of it, as from a womb which had given 
birth to a new-fangled creature, came a religion which 
used the same words and symbols but developed a differ- 
ent and more primitive quality of sold. It represented a 
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new state of mind invested in an old form of worship. 
Year by year, decade by decade, it nurtured a new type 
of Christian. The psychology it fostered was an individ- 
ualistic one in the pioneer sense of the word, and the 
Christian it bred was distinctively and singularly American. 

While the religious compulsive exercised as profound an 
influence upon American thought as upon European, the 
territorial immensity of the country and the individualistic 
psychology it cultivated prevented any one religion from 
gaining a stranglehold on the culture of the nation. In 
that respect this country represents a unique contradiction. 
Although it was founded by religionists, of Dissenter and 
Puritan stock, it soon attracted and bred so many different 
kinds of religions that no one particular variety was ever 
able to dominate the others. The democratic nature of 
American institutions owes more to that fact than most 
historians have recognized. Had any one religion ever 
remained dominant in terms of the nation as a whole, the 
political history of this country would have taken on a 
very different cast. The proof of that fact can be seen in 
what happened to New England during the reign of the 
Puritan theocracy and what has occurred to the South since 
the victory of the evangelical sects in that region. The fac- 
tor that prevented the possibility of such dominance was 
environmental. When Roger Williams discovered himself 
hemmed in and harassed by the New England theocrats, 
he was not forced to submit or remain silent but moved on 
and founded the colony of Rhode Island. Connecticut 
was established in a similar way by Hooker. Religious 
intolerance upon a national scale was impossible in a coun- 
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try in which geography promised an immediate protection 
for theological sansculotte or spiritual apostate. It was the 
fi'ontier, moving westward at the rate of 12^ miles a 
year, which thwarted the development of theological as 
well as political tyranny in the early life of the American 
people. 

As a result of those factors, religion in America be- 
came a thoroughly democratic phenomenon. The en- 
vironment broke the back of any anti-democratic tend- 
encies which various religious groups brought over from 
the old world. The pseudo-aristocratic temper of the 
early Puritans, even though encrusted in the form of a 
theocracy, could not survive the challenge of the New 
England frontier. By 1648, when at the Synod of Cam- 
bridge Puritanism was outvoted by Dissent,^ the anti- 
democratic influence of Puritanism was practically at an 
end. The Congregationalism which succeeded it in in- 
fluence was, like all the movements of Dissent, democratic 
in organization and outlook. The same individualistic, 
democratic spirit dominated the Methodists and Baptists 
who eventually proselytized the larger part of the west- 
ern frontier. Even in the South where a definite attempt 
had been made to perpetuate the Anglo-Catholic tradition 
and support the Established Church, the pro-democratic 
individualistic Dissenter elements triumphed, and, follow- 
ing a lapse of control during the hey-day of the planta- 
tion aristocracy, acquired influence again after the Civil 
War and have maintained it ever since. 

Thus we can see that the one binding element, the one 

1 Thomas Cuming Hall: Religious Background of American Culture^ p, log. 
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cultural bond, which through years of hard bitter strife 
united all North America into one people was the common 
psychology which underlay its multitudinous religions. 
It was that psychological factor more than any other which 
held the American populace together despite geographic 
divisions and economic conflicts. Dissenters, Baptists, 
Methodists, Scotch Presbyterians, and even Lutherans 
might all differ in the matter of dogma or ritual but they 
were all at one in religious psychology. They all believed 
in an individualistic democratic concept of religion, and 
in a corresponding individualistic democratic concept of 
political and economic life. Descended in the main from 
lower middle class European types, or from workers with 
lower middle class aspirations, they discovered a remarka- 
ble harmony between their European psychology and the 
economic possibilities of the Ajnerican environment. The 
American environment was ideally constituted to abet the 
upward struggling, economically climbing psychology of 
the Europeans who pioneered to this country. Although 
In considerable part it was religion, or the right to religious 
freedom, which motivated the immigration of a great 
number of Europeans to these shores, it is interesting to 
note that the religions of almost all who came were either 
of a lower middle class character or, as in the case of the 
Moravians,^ of a semi-communal one. The people who 
emigrated to America in the early days were very seldom 
rich — ^rich people naturally tended to stay in the country 
where they had their riches — and very seldom unam- 

^ Jacob John Sessler: Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians^ 
pp. 72-93* 
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bitious. Consequently whether the immigrants came from 
England, Sweden, Holland, or Germany, they all came 
essentially from the same social strata and were members 
of Protestant sects which represented in a great many re- 
spects religious outlooks which were in accord with their 
economic way of life. 

What these religionists all wanted was a form of self- 
government which in most cases they had been denied in 
their homeland} they all had a similar regard for the 
family which was common to the middle class throughout 
Europe} they all believed in the same economic virtues} 
and they all stood at about the same cultural level which 
was, in keeping with the limitations of their intellectual 
life in England and on the Continent, very low, indeed. 
If the Lutherans who came to America, for example, did 
not possess the same marked antagonism to the theatre 
and the arts in general which characterized the psychology 
of the English Dissenters, they certainly did not reveal 
any particular interest or proficiency in them. On the 
contrary, in Pennsylvania they tended to accept the Dis- 
senter attitude of the Quakers toward cultural life, for 
they possessed neither the cultural equipment nor the 
economic means to do otherwise. The environment, in 
short, favored such a cultural, or rather a-cultural, out- 
look. The one exception, that of the early Puritans, was 
reduced to the same level before very long because of the 
psychology of the majority of the populace. A number 
of the Puritans were of upper middle class stock and 
brought over with them, therefore, a superior grade of 
cultural heritage, with the result that for a few decades 
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New England possessed a higher form of culture, albeit 
an ascetic one, than the rest of the colonies. While traces 
of that culture undoubtedly remained, its force and in- 
fluence waned as the Dissenting elements got control of 
the colony. 

The clue, then, to understanding the nature and develop- 
ment of American religion, out of which the rest of our 
culture was derived, is to be found in its lower middle 
class foundation. In most European countries, as we have 
seen, religion had upper-class as well as lower-class roots} 
in England, to illustrate, the Established Church was the 
haven for the aristocracy, Puritanism the resort of the 
upper middle class, and Dissent the refuge of the lower 
middle class. The nature of the various religious psy- 
chologies of these groups was conditioned by the conflicts 
that existed between them. Although Puritanism was an 
outgrowth of the same economic class as Dissent, it was 
much closer to the aristocracy than to the Dissenters in its 
cultural perspective. Contrary to the common conception 
which has been derived from the long continued fallacy 
of confusing the Puritans with the Dissenters,® the Puri- 
tans did not stand for half the things which have been 
attributed to them. The Puritans had an affection for art 
which was not at all common to the Dissenters. The 
hangings in Cromwell’s bedrooms depicting in colorful 
patterns the story of Vulcan, Mars, and Venus, the garden 
decorations which he cherished, the statues of Cleopatra, 
Adonis, and Apollo, which he loved to have about him,^ 

®For a more extended discussion of the fallacy sec the author’s Liberation of 
American Literature, chap. II, “The Puritan Myth,” and also Thomas Cuming 
Hall’s The Religious Background of American Culture, chaps. 7, 8 and 9. 

^Joseph Crouch, Puritanism in Art, p. 167. 
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were ample testimony of that affection. In addition, 
Cromwell was a great lover of music and frequently en- 
tertained foreign ambassadors with all the fascinating de- 
vices of that art. It was Cromwell also who insisted upon 
the nation’s retaining possession of the cartoons of Raphael 
and the Triumphs of Cassar by Montegna, which later 
Charles II attempted to sell to the king of France.® 
Colonel Hutchinson was interested in both painting and 
literature as well as in music. In a word, many of the Puri- 
tans were more interested in the arts than most of the aris- 
tocrats. 

It was the Dissenters, on the other hand, who embodied 
most of the virtues and vices which have been described 
erroneously as Puritanic. Members of the poorer strata 
of society, the Dissenters in their various religious sects. 
Anabaptists, Quakers, Independents, Levellers, Ranters, 
and Seekers, developed a violent hatred for the practices 
and privileges of the upper classes. This hatred, born 
of their fight against the aristocracy which ground them 
down, was closely allied to the Lollard hostility to the 
whole Roman Catholic tradition. That hostility dates 
back to the old antagonism of the English people 
to Norman domination. The fact that the ruling class 
in England until the time of Henry VIII supported 
the Anglo-Catholic state Church, and that even after 
Henry’s semi-Reformation clung to the same tradition 
however disallied from Rome, provided sufficient rea- 
son for the Lollards and the Dissenters, who were their 
religious descendants, to identify everything aristocratic 


® John Brown, The English Puritans, p. 15Z. 
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with the Roman heritage. Consequently everything that 
savored of the aristocraq^, their religion, their interests, 
their manners, their dress, their practices, they despised 
and hated. Lacking cultural advantages themselves, it was 
a simple step for them to condemn the culture of the 
aristocracy. Whatever the aristocracy encouraged, the the- 
atre, the arts, card-playing, dancing, fine clothes, the Dis- 
senters sought to destroy. Thus their anti-cultural out- 
look sprang not only from their lack of culture them- 
selves, but also from their antipathy for the aristocracy 
in whose hands the culture of the nation at the time 
largely inhered. For the Dissenters the only culture that 
was necessary was God’s Holy word, which was to be 
found in only one book: The Bible. 

It was the Dissenters, then, and not the Puritans who 
laid the foundations of American culture and determined 
the tonal quality of American life. It was their type of re- 
ligiosity, which found such ready root in the American 
environment, that shaped the early outlook of the nation 
and has continued ever since to function as a spiritual in- 
cubus in hampering and suppressing the creative spirit of 
the American people in the field of art and letters. Be- 
cause of the dominant influence of that tradition, the 
American people have never been able to develop their 
aesthetic appreciation much above an intellectually back- 
ward if not a primitive cultural level. The effects of that 
psychology are revealed in the very structure and organi- 
zation of the vast majority of American churches of Prot- 
estant derivation. Their architectural design is unimagina- 
tive and unoriginal, and their ritual is barren of beauty of 
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conception or execution. Interested in the inner spirit of 
man and not in the outer world of form, they have been 
more concerned with what the individual soul can ex- 
perience within than with what the senses might feast upon 
in the environment without. If art is no longer suspect 
with them, as in the old days, it still represents some- 
thing in which they are not essentially interested. Like, 
most lower middle class people, they arc interested in art 
only insofar as it serves a practical purpose. 

Beneath this entire psychology pulses the individualistic 
passion of an economically ambitious class. The early 
Lollards were largely individuals of that type. In the 
main, they were shopkeepers and tradesmen of divers 
kinds,® who were engaged in activities in which the hope 
for individual advance was implicit. The first country to 
rid itself of feudal serfdom, England was also one of the 
first nations in the modern world to encourage an individ- 
ualistic spirit in economic affairs. The growth of town 
and city life created a class of shopkeepers and tradesmen 
whose economic Interests were to get ahead, to accumulate 
property, and Increase profits. Those who were most suc- 
cessful in those pursuits, the Hampdens, Pyms, Hutchin- 
sons, and Cromwells, soon constituted the upper crust of 
that class, which, as its wealth mounted, developed an in- 
terest in life and culture that was different from, and in 
advance of, that of its less successful brethren. How- 
ever hostile the lower crust of the middle class often be- 
came to the upper, it always stood at one with it in its in- 
dividualistic psychology. As a matter of fact, in that re- 

^ Hall: op, cU*, p. 45* 
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spect it was more uncompromisingly individualistic than 
the latter, as was proved in religion by the contrast between 
the democratic conventicle type of worship which it en- 
couraged and the semi-aristocratic type which the Calvin- 
istic Puritans adopted. While in England, the Puritan 
tradition prevailed, although only after compromise with 
that of Dissent, in America, as we have seen, the reverse 
was the case. This signified the beginning in America of 
a different and in many ways a new culture. Individualism 
and democracy thus became cardinal tenets of American 
religion, which in turn meant of American life, since in 
those days all culture flowed out of the religious source. 

II 

The frontier was the main factor that conditioned the 
development of American religion. From the days of the 
early settlement of the country to the close of the nine- 
teenth century, the frontier continued to exercise a dom- 
inant influence over American social life. The very fact 
that there were so many frontiers, one succeeding another 
as the pioneers advanced farther and farther westward, 
only assured the perpetuation of its psychological influ- 
ence. The frontier gave the individualistic democratic 
philosophy of the Dissenters a vast stage upon which it 
could play the major part. Whereas in Europe that in- 
dividualistic philosophy was confined mainly to the mid- 
dle class, in America, where the opportunities of the 
frontier promised every individual the prospect of ad- 
vance, it became the possession of the entire populace. In 
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brief, by making every one in America incHvidualistic it 
made the entire country adopt the psychology of the mid- 
dle class. 

It was in the form of religion that that psychology first 
revealed itself on American soil. The religious sects who 
populated the frontier regions were almost exclusively 
members of the various Dissenting denominations, particu- 
larly Baptists and Methodists. They were evangelical in 
type, and democratic in ecclesiastical conviction. Hating 
the theocratic dictatorship of the Massachusetts Colony, the 
Baptists had made Rhode Island, which Roger Williams 
had founded in the name of religious liberty, their first 
centre of occupation. But the Baptists had achieved only 
limited gains in America prior to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Although it was the coming of the Great 
Revival, centred at first around the figure of Jonathan 
Edwards, which afforded the Baptist movement its first 
driving impetus, it was the frontier which gave it its great 
momentum.’ The Methodists, who like the Episcopalians 
were almost wiped out in the East in consequence of their 
reactionary support of England during the Revolutionary 
War, also found the frontier the most fertile territory in 
which to spread their doctrines. In fact, it was only such 
doctrines as the evangelical religions espoused that could 
make any headway on the frontier. 

What was there about the doctrines that those religions 
espoused which made them win such sweeping support in 
the West? In the first place, they were doctrines that in the 
East had represented the extremity of lower middle class 

’^William Warren Sweet: Religion on tho American Frontier (The BaptisU)^ 
New York, 1931, p. x8. 
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independenq^ of outlook, doctrines which appealed to the 
poorer elements in the population far more than to the 
wealthier.® The theocracy had stressed class divisions in 
church as well as in society} places in church had been de- 
termined by economic station} and authority had rested 
in the hands of the ecclesiastics and not in the hands of the 
individual members of the congregation. In other words, 
it was dictatorship and not democracy which prevailed. 
With the Baptists and Methodists, the situation was re- 
versed. Appealing to the poorer classes, these evangelical 
religions were overwhelmingly democratic in their em- 
phasis. They threw their entire stress upon the individual 
and the right of the individual to salvation. They were 
not interested in theological differentiations and declara- 
tions. It was the inner reaction of the individual that 
counted, the inner vision of the soul which could perceive 
God and be saved. Redemption and salvation with these 
evangelical groups was far more of an emotional than an 
intellectual experience. There was nothing predestinate 
about their creeds, nothing Calvinistic} salvation was a 
matter of individual volition, attainable by all. The only 
test was individual faith, a faith which the individual 
could establish with his Maker without the intercession of 
an established clergy. It was emotional conviction and 
not theological purity in which they were interested. In 
their churches, therefore, the division between preacher 
and laymen was practically destroyed.® The qualities 

p. 17. 

® ‘^Although I universally heard religion spoken of with ‘respect^ ... yet they 
think much less of the necessity of a minister than the people of the North^* 
(Timothy Flint: Recollections of tJjte Last Ten Years in the Valley of the Mis» 
tissippi, p. 76). 
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necessary to make a preacher revolved less about the- 
ological training than about religious emotion and insight. 
Men could become great preachers without theological 
study if they were religiously inspired. It was this belief 
that made it possible for lay preachers to become so in- 
strumental in the spread of these doctrines — and for lay- 
men to feel an intimacy, an intense, emotional intimacy, 
with their religions which had been impossible in the more 
theological creeds. 

Now, it was just these individualistic, democratic, emo- 
tional aspects of the Baptists’ and Methodists’ creeds which 
made them capture the imagination of the frontiersmen.^® 
To be sure, a considerable part of the frontier was settled 
by men and women who before they deserted the East 
were members of one or the other of those congregations, 
but the vast majority who joined them were converts made 
in the new territories. Those religions fulfilled a definite 
need in the virgin environment. They defended the 
cause of the frontiersman in politics,” lent validity to his 
economic form of existence and provided an outlet for his 
emotional life which otherwise, in surroundings as barren 
as those of the frontier, would have been pent-up and 
suppressed. 

Indeed, the revivalistic type of Christianity created by 
the frontier,” running riot in every form of emotional 


10 Even the Presbyterians, whose credal origins were very different from those 
of the Baptists and Methodists, were forced to adopt the same attitudes and 
practices in the Western regions. 

11 William Warren Sweet: op. cU., pp. 15 , 16 . 

12 “Protestant sects,” stated Rusk, summariaing the whole tendency, ’‘suc- 
ceeded in the pioneer West in inverse ratio to their intellectual attainments and in 
direct ratio to their emotional appeal.” (R. L. Rusk: The LiUrature of the Middle 
Wettem Frontier ^ p. 18 ). 
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extreme and finding its anachronistic repercussions even 
today in the antics of the Holy Rollers, and the obscene 
theatrics of Billy Sunday, was a phenomenon which per- 
haps has never been seen elsewhere in the modern world.“ 
It represented a form of religiosity in which the individ- 
ual became a vital participant, in which he projected him- 
self, plunged himself with primitive abandon. It pro- 
vided him with a sesame to truth. It made him the divine 
possessor of a wisdom that no one else could rob him of, 
that no one else could surpass, for it was the wisdom of 
origins and ends, the wisdom that was greater than world- 
ly wisdom, the wisdom that mundane minds, critics, schol- 
ars, professors, might attack, but could never weaken or 
destroy. It was the possession of this wisdom, this inner 
light, which helped give the frontiersman his impregnable 
confidence, fortified his faith in himself as an individual, 
made him unashamed of his ignorance and illiteracy, and 
strengthened his scorn for the culture and punditry of the 
East. With this individual inner light to guide him, he 
could defy the rest of the world, defy reason, learning, 
science. 

This development of religiosity, of course, did not in- 
tensify in the West until the nineteenth century. In the 
eighteenth century, the frontier territory was still too 
sparsely settled to encourage the growth of sufficient com- 
munities in which the church could implant itself as an in- 
stitution. In fact, as R. S. Cotterill has observed, in Ken- 

ISThe only other country in the modern world which provided any parallel 
was traristic Russia. Along many stretches of the Russian frontier, the peasanti 
were given to spasms of religiosity not unakin to those on our frontier. But th< 
element of individualism which saturated frontier religion in America was un- 
developed there. 
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tucky, in the eighteenth century, there was a notable “ab- 
sence of piety in the land.” Less than one-tenth of the 
population in 1792 were church members.^^ Crevecoeur 
related in his Letters from an American Farmer how, in 
the absence of a church and pastor, he had gathered the 
people in his vicinity into an improvised meeting-place, and 
preached to them himself in his own simple, humble way. 
On the extreme boundaries of the frontier, boundaries 
which were being steadily swallowed up into the interior 
as the population moved onward, religion did not pene- 
trate at all, save as an individual frontiersman observed it 
in his hut or in the familiar homestead. 

After the Revolutionary War, however, when condi- 
tions on the coast became economically unstable, owing in 
part to the closing of the ports of the British West In- 
dies, and to the difficulties in trade which grew up between 
the new government and France and Spain, the prospect 
of the West became a compelling allurement. From that 
time on, the Westward migration became a force in the 
affairs of the nation, attracting hordes of pioneers who 
were determined to found new communities wherever 
they ventured. It was those communities, increasing in 
size as the migration continued, which made it possible 
for religion to grow and disseminate in the West, and 
finally to extend itself, through the agency of the lay 
preacher as well as the established cleric, into the remote 
places of the frontier. 

While many of the pioneers set out to create a “New 
England of the West,” as the Ohio Valley was described, 

R. S. Cottcrill: History of Pioneer Kentucky, p. 241. 
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it was really a new America which they founded. The in- 
tolerances of the East lost their meaning in an environ- 
ment in which the possibility of control concentrating it- 
self in the hands of a few was removed. Moreover, the 
individualistic, democratic tendencies of mind which the 
new conditions of life inevitably bred inspired divergence 
instead of unity of outlook. Where each individual was 
prone to think himself an authority, where it was the in- 
dividual inner light which glowed within him and not the 
outer guiding light of church or state that determined his 
convictions, Dissent was certain to prevail.^"* The religious 
history of the West soon became marked by the rise and 
fall of various sects, one more fantastic and hysterical than 
the other, and with the splits and divisions of those sects 
which survived in the struggle.^® With all sects, ranging 
from the Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Campbel- 
lites, and Disciples of Jesus, to the Shakers, Groaners, 
Muggletonians, Come Outers, New Lights, and Mor- 
mons, this spirit of independence flared. In no other civil- 
ized country has religious liberty ever raced to such wild 
and savage extremes. The stamping and screaming preach- 

Indeed, it was m such a soil that the religious traditions of the Dissenters 
could root themselves with best success (Thomas Cuming Hall: op, ciU^ p. 1 70). 

Terrified at the individualistic nature of frontier religions, many New Eng- 
land preachers advocated that missionaries be sent into the West in order to in- 
troduce “the social and religious principles of New England among them.” 
Already, as a result of such superciliousness, the antagonism of the West to the 
East developed into an issue. In reply to the words of the New England clergy- 
men the frontier periodical, The Western Monthly Magazine, discharged a sharp 
rejoinder: 

“New England’s desolate sons are called upon to go among the desolate pop- 
ulation of the West for the purpose of sowing virtue in the minds of an igno- 
rant generation. But they are to come not in a mass to excite an envious feeling 
—how kind! how philanthropic! to spare us the mortification of witnessing the 
concentrated brilliancy of a mass of cultivated intellects from the glowing East]” 
(Western Monthly Magazine: December, 1834, p. 655). 
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ers who populated the frontier, and who were noted for 
stripping off their upper garments, leaping out of their 
pulpits at times and clapping their hands in frenzy be- 
tween sentences in their sermons,*^ constituted even less 
of a spectacle than their congregations which often exceed- 
ed them in their orgies of enthusiasm. Crooning congrega- 
tions, moaning congregations, shaking congregations, 
jumping and howling congregations, rolling and wrestling 
congregations, were popular throughout the West. Camp 
meetings tumultuous with men and women swaying to 
strange macabre rhythms, stripped naked often as they 
were in the excitement of their ecstasy,^® spread far west of 
the Mississippi. In a camp meeting of Presbyterians and 
Methodists held at Cain Ridge in August, 1801, thou- 
sands of people gathered for an extended service, lasting 
uninterruptedly for nearly a week. Over 1000 people 
swooned as a result of the excitement and frenzy of preach- 
ing and singing.^® No excess was too great to prevent those 
hysterically minded masses from exploiting it in pursuit of 
the religious experience. Religion consequently took on a 
militancy among those people which shattered almost 
every evidence of restraint. When emotion moved them, 
no matter how trivial the cause, sects and even new con- 
gregations split themselves asunder and set up new sects 
and new congregations.®® The Presbyterians in Lexing- 

Frederick L. Paxson: Hisfory of the American Frontier , p. 180. 

18 Dorothy Anne Dondore: The Prairie — and the Making of Middle America, 
p. 176. 

1 ® R. L. Rusk: Literature of the Middle-Western Frontier, p. 46. 

20 «Xhe worshippers split on trifling differences. The more trifling the more 
pertinaciously they cling to them, and where but a few Sabbaths before all seemed 
union, you soon find that all is discord” (Timothy Flint: Recollections of the 
Last Ten Years in the Valley of the Mississippi, Boston, 1826, p. iis)- 
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ton, Kentucky, fought each other over a disagreement on 
psalmody*^ and split themselves in two as the result of the 
clash. The Society of Friends divided themselves into the 
orthodox and the Hicksians — the latter following the 
leadership of Elias Hicks.“ The Baptists split themselves 
up into the Regular Baptists, the United Baptists, the 
Hard Shell Baptists, the Particular Baptists, the General 
Baptists, and the Primitive and Free Will Baptists. Feuds 
sprang up everywhere without the slightest provocation. 
Religious debates became a common occurrence. Various 
sects organized their own papers and periodicals which 
devoted most of their space to spreading their own propa- 
ganda and exposing that of their adversaries. Every 
means of defense and attack was exploited by those re- 
ligionists in an attempt to establish their varied and con- 
flicting creeds. 

While the majority of those sects were intensely in- 
dividualistic in psychology there were a certain number 
that began with communistic conceptions. In the over- 
whelming majority of cases, to be sure, the influence of 
the environment militated against their success and caused 
them to abandon their ideal. Among the more interest- 
ing of such communities was that of the Moravians who 
settled in Pennsylvania and who established there, as 
part of their Christocracy, a General Economy which was 
communistic in character. The Amana Community which 
originally settled near Buffalo and later moved to Iowa 
has remained there till the present time.^® The Harmo- 

W. H. Venable: Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley (Cin- 
cinnati, 1891), p. 225. 

*2 Frederick L. Paxson: History of American Frontier (1763-1893), p* 342* 

^ Peter G. Mode: Frontier Spirit in American Christianity^ p. 95. 
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nists settled north o£ Pittsburgh; the Separatists of Zoar 
located themselves farther to the west; the Economists 
who, under the leadership of Doctor Keil, built their 
original community in Bethel, Missouri, later moved to 
Aurora, Oregon. Then there was the Cedarvale Com- 
munity in Kansas and the Bishop Hill Swedish Colony in 
Illinois. In many ways the most memorable of all were 
the Shakers whose centre was near Albany, although sec- 
tions of them ventured as far North as Maine and as far 
South as Kentucky. More glamorous and in some ways 
even more memorable than the Shakers were the Per- 
jectionists of the Oneida Community, who established 
their communism on sexual as well as economic grounds. 
The disappearance of all those groups, including the 
Brotherhood of Perfection and the Brethren of Solidarity, 
can be attributed in the main to the influence of the en- 
vironment which tended to encourage individual instead 
of communal endeavor. 

The experience of the Quakers was typical. A radical 
sect in Europe, they became in America a middle-class 
group that forsook radicalism as soon as the environment 
began to yield them wealth and power. The only radical 
doctrine to which they continued to adhere, and which the 
Mennonites adhere to also to this day, was that of non- 
resistance which in no sense conflicted with their economic 
advance. The only group which managed to preserve 
something of its original co-operative spirit amid the in- 
dividualistic, competitive environment of America was the 
Mormons. Instead of organizing their communities in the 
haphazard, devil-may-care manner which characterized 
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most of the Western Communities, they pursued a plan of 
state capitalism, and organized their life about a social 
instead of an individualistic pivot. Centralized control 
prevailed from the very beginning. Indeed, part of the 
opposition to the Mormon settlements grew out of this 
contradiction between their economic way of life and that 
of the rest of the frontier. To be certain, the differences 
reflected in religion, and even in moral concepts, were 
active elements also in the conflicts which arose between 
them and their neighbors. 

In the far West, Brigham Young determined to irrigate 
the desert land, “believing that the close organization of 
the Mormon Church (the central authority) could carry 
it through, whereas the individualistic and poor, typical 
farmers of the frontier, could not imitate it. As the colony 
grew through the arrival of the converts, new sub-colonies 
were marked out, but they were not planted in the go-as- 
you-please manner of most frontier developments. In- 
stead of this, the officers of the church made the recon- 
naissance, selected the site, and then told enough of the 
members of each craft or line of business to make the 
venture a success.”®^ 

It was the individualistic, democratic philosophy which 
the Dissenters bequeathed to this country as a religious 
heritage, plus the geographic and economic nature of the 
environment which endowed that heritage with new life, 
that made America the land of pullulating sects and creeds. 
In England the Dissenting groups multiplied with less 
frequency because of the limitations of both population and 

^ Frederick L* Paxton: of, cit,, p* 346* 
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soil. Moreover, as subordinate groups, they tended to 
split off with less rapidity in England than in America, 
where they constituted, especially in the frontier regions, 
the dominant group in the community. While the frontier 
in particular abetted that tendency, the nature of the Dis- 
senting tradition kept it alive in the old colonies as well as 
the new. The division of the country into states, which 
ofttimes sought to look upon themselves as sovereign units, 
tended to multiply differences and prevent any effective 
national organization of churches. Although the West still 
has the greater number of denominations, the East is not 
very far behind, which simply goes to prove that while the 
frontier was a most important factor in determining the 
multiplication of sects the whole individualistic tradition, 
upon which the country was founded, was more funda- 
mental and decisive. Indiana with 107 denominations 
stands first, with Michigan a close second with 87, and 
Iowa following with 85, Kansas with 77, and California 
with 74. But when we turn to the East, the discrepancy is 
far from marked. Pennsylvania with 79 denominations 
possessing less than 10,000 members each takes precedence 
over most of the Western states. Even Massachusetts, 
where originally religion was so unified, has 50 denom- 
inations. In Connecticut there are 30 denominations, and 
in Rhode Island, “there is a different sect for every 2000 
church members. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the frontier has been 
closed since the 1 88o’s, the number of sects has not dimin- 
ished with any appreciable rapidity in either the East or 

25 Mode, op, cH,, pp. 81-^84. 
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the West. There are still, or at least there were in 1916, 
202 religious denominations active in the United States. 
It is revealing to note that there are only 35 denomina- 
tions which have memberships that are over 100,000, while 
there are 82 denominations that have memberships that 
range between lOOO and 5000. In addition, there are 42 
religious sects which have memberships that are under 
1000. What all this discloses is a spectacle of religious 
splits, schisms, and divisions which has no parallel in any 
other country in the world.*® It represents a forthright, 
direct expression of the results of the individualistic 
philosophy of Dissent applied in a country where that tra- 
dition could have full sway. 

The sects that triumphed on the frontier as well as else- 
where were the ones whose philosophy was in keeping with 
the economic challenge of the environment. The com- 
munal and semi-communal sects decayed and disappeared 
just as did the New Canaan which the New England the- 
ocrats believed they had established for eternity. In the 
words of the Reforming Synod, penned more than a gen- 
eration after New England had been founded, the simple 
explanation of their fate is to be discovered: 

There have been in many professions an insatiable desire after 
hand and worldly accommodations, yea, so as to forsake 
Churches and ordinances, and to live like Heathen, only that so 
that they might have elbow-room enough in the world. Farms 
and merchandising have been preferred before the things of 
God.27 

But not only do those words explain what happened to 

William Adami Brown: The Church in America^ p. 74* 

^ Clauae X, Reforming Synod. Quotations taken ifrom: Mode, op, cit,^ p. 12* 
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New Canaan and to the communal and semi-communal 
sects 5 they provide also a magic key to American psy- 
chology. It was that spirit that triumphed — ^in religion, 
in economics, in politics, in education. Everything, every 
value, was brushed aside, to create “elbow-room” for the 
individual. In time it made the whole psychology of the 
country callous to all values but the economic. Since the 
religious compulsive was still dominant, however, it was 
a natural expedient that investment should be given the 
aspect of piety and exploitation the character of virtue. • 
When the New England traders and smugglers began 
to bring slaves to America, they justified it as “God’s 
work,” for they were persuaded that the evil of slavery 
was more than compensated for by the good of Christian 
conversion. When centuries later the Chinese were en- 
couraged to come to America the same type of persuasion 
was employed. The conference of planters and capitalists 
which met in Memphis in 1869 in order to promote im- 
migration, went on record as favoring the introduction of 
Chinese labor because, in this way, “not only could we 
(Americans) avail ourselves of the physical assistance these 
pagans are capable of affording us,” but at the same time, 
it was added, we could “bring to bear upon them the ele- 
vating and saving influence of our holy religion.”®* But the 
capitalists and planters were not the only ones who ad- 

28 It would be an exaggeration to suggest that this practice of providing re- 
ligious justification for exploitation was singularly American. Every imperialist 
nation has resorted to the same gesture. It is interesting to observe, however, that 
whereas other countries used it as a means of justifying their domination over the 
natives in their colonies, we resorted to it in order to find a pretext to justify 
bringing them to our shores. One of the most striking illustrations of how re- 
ligious missionary work has been used to forward imperialistic expansion was re- 
vealed by Livingstone in his Cambridge address in 1857 when he said: 

beg to direct your attention to Africa. 1 know that in a few years 1 shall 
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vanced such subtle arguments. In 1849, Upper 

California had been annexed to the United States as a re- 
sult of our war of aggression against Mexico, the follow- 
ing item was published in The Home Missionary: 

The growing ascendancy of the English in China and the 
Asiatic Islands simultaneously with the transfer of California to 
our people completes the control of the four great coast lines of 
the Northern Hemisphere, by two great Protestant nations, speak- 
ing the same language, and one in all the great features of their 
character. . . . Herein a great trust is committed to us by Provi- 
dence, for the benefit of a new empire, about to rise in the Pacific 
World. God kept that Coast for a people of the Pilgrim blood. 
. . . The Spaniard came thither a hundred years before our fath- 
ers landed at Plymouth; but though he came for treasure, his 
eyes were holden that he should not find it. But in the fulness 
of time, when a Protestant people have been brought to this Con- 
tinent, and are nourished up to strength by the requisite training, 
God commits to their possession that W^estern Shore.^ 

Items similar in spirit and tone appeared in other church 
papers and on the lips of numerous preachers. By that 
time practically all trace of the “old religion,” which had 
prevailed in New England in the seventeenth century, 
had vanished. A new type of preacher as well as a new 
kind of church had been born. 

The Great Revival of 1734 and 1735 had marked the 
last fight which the Church had waged against the grow- 
ing commercial spirit of the country. Far-sweeping as the 
effects of that Revival had been for a time, they had left 
no lasting impression upon the populace. The dismissal of 

be cut off in that country, which is now openj do not let it be shut again. / go 
back so Africa so try So make an open path for commerce and C hrhSianiSy $ do 
you carry out the work I have begun.” (Italics mine.) 

^Quotation from Mode: op, cis., p. 37. 
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Jonathan Edwards by his congregation had revealed the 
futility of the struggle. No pastor henceforth was able to 
attack the economic practices of his parishioners with im- 
punity. By the time the Revolutionary War broke out, 
the decline of religious sentiment in the country had be- 
come notorious. The War itself converted the growing in- 
difference to religion into an intense hostility for it as an 
institution. Part of the reaction against organized religion 
at the time was due to the pro-English stand which most 
of the churches took before and even during the War. 
Both the Methodist Church and the Episcopalian were 
practically wiped out on the Atlantic Seaboard as a result 
of their support of England during the Revolutionary 
War. 

Many Americans were thus led to oppose religion in the 
beginning on political rather than Intellectual grounds. 
Thomas Paine, for example, had originally opposed re- 
ligion for political reasons. As a young man he had writ- 
ten that he would never “attack religion either by ridicul- 
ing or cavilling at any denomination whatsoever,” and in all 
likelihood he might very well have adhered to his promise 
if the political developments in both America and Europe 
had not revealed to him the reactionary influence of re- 
ligion in social and economic affairs. Like most liberals of 
his day, Paine began his fight against organized religion 
by assailing the ecclesiastics for their political backward- 
ness which was disclosed by their unbending opposition to 
economic reform and social revolution.®® 

In England and France the ecclesiastics were even more reactlonaiy. 
Politically allied with the cause of the middle class, Paine had no alternative but 
to assail established religion as an obstacle to social progress. Nevertheless, it is 
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A combination of political and intellectual factors, then, 
led to the early breakdown of the religious compulsive in 
America in the eighteenth century. Without doubt it was 
the conflict between a moribund feudal society and a nas- 
cent capitalistic one which precipitated the revolt against 
religion that sprang up in various parts of Europe as well 
as in America. It was the entire reorganization of so- 
ciety necessitated by that conflict that made it possible for 
the mind, during the transition from one culture to an- 
other, to escape from the spiritual death-weight of the re- 
ligious compulsive. 

It is always during such transition periods, when 
one way of life is being superseded by another and 
every aspect of culture is in a state of flux, that 
all cultural compulsives lose something of their social 
authority. The intellectual challenge of the whole period 
of the Enlightenment was closely bound up with the ad- 
vance of the new social outlook of the middle class which 
was developing its own culture as well as its own economic 
power within the framework of an old form of society. 
That revolt made more rapid headway in France, under 
the leadership of the Encyclopedists, than elsewhere, be- 
cause the political power of the Roman Catholic Church 
made a strong, anti-religious opposition necessary in order 
to undermine the authority of the Church and thus pre- 
vent it from blocking the way to social and economic ad- 

altogether likely that Paine would have continued to limit hii attack upon re- 
ligion to the political sphere if the development* in France during the nineties 
had not convinced him that It was necessary to expose the false doctrines of 
Christianity in order to save the “true cause of religion.” Paine had begun to 
question the truth of Judaic lore and Christian evidences long before he began 
The Age of Reason but had refrained from putting his arguments to paper until 
he felt they could be delayed no longer. 
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vance. In England in the eighteenth century neither the 
Established Church nor the Roman Catholic Church pos- 
sessed such powers, the Third Estate having already ex- 
pressed its opposition in effective form in its various sects 
and schisms. It is very possible that if the Huguenots in 
France had managed to express their opposition to the 
Roman Catholic Church as effectively and as successfully 
as the Puritans and Dissenters had been able to do in Eng- 
land, there would have been no more active an anti-re- 
ligious movement among the French people in the eigh- 
teenth century than there was among the English people 
during that period. It was because the English people 
succeeded in voicing their political and economic opposi- 
tion in powerful Protestant sects which were able to com- 
bat and neutralize the influence of the Established Church 
and the Roman Catholic one, that anti-religious move- 
ments never spread in England in the eighteenth century 
as widely as they did in France. As far back as the seven- 
teenth century, Puritanism and Dissent functioned as spirit- 
ual shock-absorbers for the economic and political pro- 
test of the time. 

In America, where, owing to the factors we have already 
discussed, no one ecclesiastical body was able to dictate to 
the others or dominate the affairs of the country as a 
whole, there was little social need for an anti-religious or- 
ganization or movement. It was only when the conflicts 
preparatory to the outbreak of the Revolutionary War be- 
gan to develop, and the native patriots discovered that 
most of the churches adopted a reactionary instead of a 
revolutionary stand, that the anti-religious spirit began to 
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gain favor and influence. This so-called anti-religious 
sentiment was really not so much anti-religious as anti- 
Christian. More precisely still, it was anti-ecclesiastical 
which meant anti-organized religion. Beginning in most 
cases as Deism, it exalted rather than opposed the concept 
of God as the metaphysical source of things; as in the 
case of Paine, who was one of the leading Deists of his day, 
God was ‘*the great mechanic of creation,’’ who was to be 
worshipped as the guiding principle of the universe. It 
cannot be too strongly stressed that those Deists, who in 
their own way marked the beginning of the release of the 
European and American mind from the bondage of the 
religious compulsive, were not irreligious in the sense that 
the later atheists became or the citizens in Soviet Russia 
have become today. On the contrary, they were often 
more religious in their sentiments than the believing 
Christians. 

The coming of the French soldiers to the Colonies dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War lent sudden strength, as Doc- 
tor Koch shows,®’ to the revolt in America against Chris- 
tianity. In fact whatever revolt against Christianity ex- 
isted in America before that time was individual and not 
social.®® In France the fight against the Roman Catholic 
Church, which, as we have described above, turned into a 
struggle against Christianity, had become a social issue. 
Voltaire’s underground pamphlets and the dissemination 
of the revolutionary ideas of the Encyclopedists had begun 
to influence the mind of the populace as well as that of the 

81 G. A. Koch: Republican Religion, pp. 31 , 32* 

82 The Unitarian revolt, if it can be so called, was not a^^ainst Christianity, 
but merely against the Trinitarian concept of it. 
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intelligentsia. In the French army those ideas were voiced 
by privates as well as generals. Their effect upon the 
American soldier was immediate. The pro-English stand 
of most of the American churches had broken the ground 
for the ready acceptance of the French anti-religious ideas 
by the American patriots. 

Ethan Allen, the Green Mountain boy whose name has 
been apostrophized in American history as one of our Rev- 
olutionary heroes, must be credited with being the first im- 
portant American ia Revolutionary days to translate his 
response to the new ideas into philosophic form. In 1 779, 
excited over his new contact with French ideas, Allen de- 
clared “my affections are Frenchified ... I begin to learn 
the French tongue, and recommend it to my countrymen 
before Hebrew, Greek, or Latin.” While Allen had been 
influenced originally by the English Deist Charles 
Blount®* and had developed most of his criticisms of the 
Bible in line with Blount’s approach, it was his Revolu- 
tionary War experiences and the challenge of the new day 
that the patriots of that time believed had dawned, which 
made him become such an ardent crusader in the fight 
against Christian influences. By 1784 when Allen’s now 
famous book, Reason the Only Oracle of Man or a Com- 
penduous System of Natural Religion appeared, anti-re- 
ligious movements in America had become extremely ac- 
tive and pugnacious.®* Allen’s exclamation that he was con- 
scious that he was “no Christian” had become part of the 
recalcitrant spirit of the time. Allen’s deistic revolt was 


33 Koch, op, cit., p. 35. 

3 ^ I, Woodridge Riley, American Philosophy , the Early Schools, p. 32, 
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advanced several steps farther by Elihu Palmer, who, after 
being converted from a Baptist to a Unitarian, finallj- 
dedicated himself to the struggle against all organized re- 
ligion, which he assailed as the work of “ambitious, de- 
signing and fanatic men.” By that time the French Revo- 
lution had already occurred and its challenge had inspired 
radical support in many parts of the world. In England 
the young Wordsworth, Coleridge, William Blake, Robert 
Burns, William Godwin, and many others had become its 
most enthusiastic advocates. Not much later Percy Bysshe 
Shelley was to relight the torch that they had once flour- 
ished. In America Jefferson and his followers took up the 
cudgels in defense of the ideals of the French Revolution. 
One of the issues which the Revolution had raised and 
which had immediate influence here, revolved about the 
concerted struggle that the French sansculottes had waged 
against religion. 

Palmer had determined to forward that same struggle 
in America. “Moses, Mahomed, and Jesus were all of 
them impostors,” Palmer wrote in his Princifles of Na- 
ture: or a Development of the Moral Causes of Happi- 
ness and Misery Among the Human Species^ “two of them 
notorious murderers in practice, and the other a murderer 
in principle} and their existence united perhaps cost the hu- 
man race more blood and produced more substantial mis- 
ery than all the other fanatics of the world.”®® He was 
convinced that human progress could result only from the 
destruction of superstition (which was synonymous in his 

*5 Quotation taken from Koch: op, p. 64. Several other quotationf from 
this period are al«o taken from Koch whose book Republican Religion represents 
• most thorough stud/ of that phase of American religious history. 
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mind with organized religion) and monarchy. All this he 
viewed as part of a universal crusade. “Attack the thrones 
and hierarchies of the world and level them with the dust} 
then the emancipated slaves must be raised by the power of 
science into the character of an enlightened citizen.” But 
Palmer was not only a writer. He was also a most effec- 
tive agitator and gifted organizer. Shortly after he arrived 
in New York in 1794, he organized the Deistical Society 
and six years later brought out The Temfle of Reason, a 
deistic weekly sheet. New York, however, was not the 
only large city in which the movement advanced. It soon 
became active in Philadelphia, spread to Baltimore and 
other cities. Although a large percentage of the American 
intelligentsia had developed an indifference to religion, 
if not a hostility for it, they were convinced for the most 
part, like Napoleon, that it was not a wise policy to encour- 
age the masses to develop such an attitude. Palmer’s activ- 
ities, therefore, frightened a great number of Americans 
who were very far from Christians, because his society 
and paper were consecrated to the cause of spreading op- 
position to Christianity among the lower classes. For a 
few years Palmer’s movement grew. When The Temple 
of Reason failed it was succeeded by Prospect, or View 
of the Modern World. By 1804 and 1805, however, the 
movement had lost its influence. 

Closely allied with Palmer’s movement was Thomas 
Paine, who, after his return to America in 1 802, became a 
leading force in the struggle to uproot Christianity from 
American soil. Like Palmer, however, Paine was a Deist 
and not an atheist. He had written The Age of Reason in 
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order to save the human race from the evils of atheism. 
The Age of Reason became the new Bible of the Palm- 
erites. “Paine is one of the first and best of writers,” 
exclaimed Palmer, “and probably the most useful man 
that ever existed upon earth.” Paine literally transported 
part of the Paris atmosphere to America. An attempt was 
actually made in New York to revive the church of Theo- 
philanthropy which Paine had founded in Paris in 1797. 
The Temple of Reason welcomed Paine with the fol- 
lowing apostrophe: 

The prayers of Christians have not been attended to — The 
Supreme and Wise Ruler of the Universe was not to be diverted 
from his eternal purpose by their petition — Thomas Paine, the 
friend of liberty, and the apostle of the one only God, has ar- 
rived at Baltimore, in good health, sound intellect, and high 
spirits, agreeable to the wishes (not the prayers) of every real 
friend to reason and humanity. 

A special dinner was given in his honor by the deists in 
New York. Paine contributed articles to The Prospect^ 
lectured frequently, and wrote various “open letters” to 
clergymen denouncing the falsehoods of priestcraft and 
the dangers of superstition. 

So intense was the fight against the deists of that day, 
that, despite the warmth of the reception which he re- 
ceived from Palmer’s friends and followers, Paine found 
America a very unhappy place in which to live. His old 
friends deserted him. The leaders of state, with the ex- 
ception of Jefferson, disowned him. The Age of Reason 
had marked Paine’s political Waterloo. After its publica- 
tion he was a marked man, hounded with the stigma of the 
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infidel. His life became a closed book which aged so 
rapidly that its pages stuck together and could scarcely 
be opened without damaging them in the process. When 
he returned to America, after the French Revolution had 
entered its stage of the jitters, he realized that he was a 
man without a country. The nation in which he had been 
the first to ring the liberty bejl, the first to galvanize the 
indecisive protests of the Washingtons, Jeffersons, and 
Franklins into a clear-cut program of independence, now 
greeted him like a dangerous immigrant, a red-trousered 
Mephistopheles who had come to tear down the walls of 
the temples and the tabernacles and convert the land into 
an unholy place. The author of Common Sense y which had 
sold more than 100,000 copies in four months and had 
done more than any other piece of writing in the colonies 
to inspire the Americans with the spirit of independence, 
was described by the Americans as a “detested reptile,” a 
“lily-livered sinical rogue,” and a “composition of a knave, 
beggar, coward, panderer, and the son and heir of some 
drunken she-devil.” Newspapers of every cast scorned 
and berated him, satirized and caricatured him, and set 
him up as an example for youth to abhor. Preachers ful- 
minated against him from a thousand pulpits, picturing 
him as an avatar of Satan, a spectre of evil who threatened 
to destroy religion by the pen instead of the sword. Peo- 
ple refused to ride in stage coaches with him fearing that 
a bolt of lightning would destroy the coach in which he 
travelled} crowds howled him down; and upon one oc- 
casion an attempt was made to murder him. In an inglori- 
ous way, he became for native mothers the “black Doug- 
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las” of America with whom they frightened their chil- 
dren when they were naughty by the threat that “if you’re 
not good, Tom Paine will get you.” The epigoni of the 
Revolution completely ignored him and refused to rec- 
ognize the heroic role which he had played in the birth of 
the nation. In New Rochelle in 1806, he was prevented 
from voting on the ground that he was not an American 
citizen. Only Jefferson, who, in the face of a mounting 
barrage of opposition, had invited him to return to Amer- 
ica aboard the U.S.S. Maryland^ remained faithful to him 
to the end. 

Thus did a single book which attacked established re- 
ligion remove from the pages of American history one of 
its greatest figures, a hero in the most heroic sense of the 
word. Paine repiesents one of the few leaders that this 
country has produced who never compromised principle for 
prestige and never sacrificed honor for gain. 

The odd irony of it all — ^and no man’s life was full of 
more tragic ironies than Paine’s — ^was that The Age of 
Reason was a profoundly religious book. Repelled by the 
rapid growth of atheism which he witnessed in the revolu- 
tionary Paris of that day, Paine set forth on the task of 
writing The Age of Reason in order to prevent his con- 
temporaries from losing “sight of morality, of humanity, 
and of the theology that was true.” Paris had revolted 
with such hostility against the tyranny of the Church that 
the very concept of religion had become the butt of satire 
and burlesque. God had become a bewhiskered octoge- 
narian at whom politicans made jibes and gutter gamins 
poked fun. Without expressing it in such words, he 
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agreed with Franklin that “if men are wicked with re- 
ligion, what would they be without it?” and therefore was 
convinced that what man had to do was not to destroy re- 
ligion but to replace a bad religion by a good one. Judaism 
and Christianity were bad religions, he maintained, sus- 
taining the arguments of his American compatriots, Ethan 
Allen and Elihu Palmer, because they were anachronistic 
in philosophy, childish in conception, and false in doctrine. 
Founded upon superstition instead of science, they kept 
the mind from becoming “enlightened and serene,” which, 
in his opinion, was the object of true religion. True re- 
ligion, Paine contended, makes it possible for man to look 
“through the works of creation to the Creator himself.” 

Such was the religious philosophy of the man, the anti- 
atheist, anti-infidel Thomas Paine, whom the Quakers re- 
fused to grant a burial place and whom Theodore Roose- 
velt, a century later, paraphrasing John Adams, was to con- 
demn with reprehensible naivete as a “filthy little atheist.” 

Characteristically enough, Paine was too honest, too 
uncompromising, too courageous, to conceal his convic- 
tions in order to retain his prestige or win the favor of pos- 
terity. “He flew in the face of a whole generation,” wrote 
Hazlitt, and “did not care what offense he gave them.” 
While Franklin, like Paine, avowed himself a Deist, he 
contributed to all the churches in his neighborhood in 
order to stand in good grace on all sides and declared that 
“he saw a certain advantage in the multiplicity of churches 
in the world, as that made for competition and competition 
made for trade.” A greater and more honest man, Paine 
could not stomach such evasion. “My religion is to do 
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good,” declared Paine, and he spent his life trying to re- 
alize that ideal. 

Paine suffered mainly from the reaction that set in as 
a result of the growing influence of the frontier which 
went religious with dismaying rapidity as soon as the Bap- 
tist and Methodist missionaries made it into their new 
spiritual hunting ground. 

The work of Paine and Palmer was carried on with less 
successful results by John Foster, a free-thinking clergy- 
man who relied more upon the power of voice than upon 
strength of ideas to win his audience, and “Walking” 
Stewart, who added a salt-cellar full of Hindu philosophy 
to his peppery denunciations of current morality as well 
as contemporary religion. The last of the anti-religious 
societies was the ancient Druids which was composed 
largely of renegade Masons, and which soon developed a 
worship of the Sun as the great first cause.*® Their paper, 
The Mirror, ceased to appear about 18 00. By that time the 
anti-Christian cause was lost. The religious force of the 
frontier had won. 

As in France, this whole struggle against organized 
Christianity had a class base. It was bound up inextricably 
with the economic and political conflicts of the time.®^ 
During the period of the Revolutionary War and even the 

^ Ibid., p. 119. 

During the period of the Commune, under the Influence of the Hebertlans, it 
was decreed that all the churches be closed and “whoever should petition for their 
rc-opening was to be arrested as a suspect, and the priests were held responsible for 
any disturbances that might take place in consequence of what had been done” 
(Pierre Gaxotte: The French Revolution, p. 333). While Robespierre shortly af- 
ter vetoed all this, recommending his Goddess of Reason as a substitute for their 
atheism, he did not sanction the Catholic Church. It was only later, when 
Thermidor set in, and property became extolled again, that religion in its old 
sense returned. The Muscadins, who in a loose sense were the Fascists of their 
day, descendants of the middle class rather than the aristocracy, not only worked 
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decade that immediately followed it, Christianity was far 
from popular in America. The pro-English stand which 
so many of the clergymen had adopted, as we described be- 
fore, and the spread of the anti-Christian ideas of the 
French among the American people, plus the disorganiza- 
tion of the churches in general, robbed Christianity at the 
time of social and political force. Consequently, this coun- 
try was born practically without ecclesiastical blessing or 
baptism. Priestcraft figured very inconspicuously in the 
early life of the nation.®® In fact, we even refused to 
classify the country as Christian. A considerable number 
of the political founders and leaders of the newly created 
nation were without religious affiliations or convictions. 
Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin were free- 
thinkers} they attended no churches, except perhaps on 
special occasions, and subscribed to no particular creed. 
John Adams and Gouverneur Morris were latitudinarians 
to say the least} George Washington, Randolph of Roa- 
noke, and Madison were sceptics even though they were 
members of the Established Church. When it came to the 
creation of the Constitution the religious issue was shelved 
by denying its pertinence. The two references that appear 
are negative. The one asserts that “no religious test shall 
ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or public 
Trust under the United States”} the other declares that 

for the restoration of religion but also for respect for property. Consequently, 
after Thermidor, we not only have religion returning, but we discover Cambon, 
of the Finance Committee, declaring that whereas “the status of merchant, artisan, 
and tradesman were titles of proscription: it is time to restore to this important 
section of national industry the dignity and strength which it has the right to ex- 
pect from a just government.” “We quite understand all the declamations against 
traders,” stated Giraud, “and we know now that those who propagated them only 
wanted a redistribution of fortunes.” {Ibid., pp. 350, 351.) 

Charles and Mary Beard: The Rise of American Civilization^ vol. 1, p. 448. 
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“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
Christianity is nowhere mentioned. In fact, in 1796, in 
our treaty with Tripoli, the American Government ex- 
plicitly declared: 

(Art. XI) **As the Government of the United States 
of America is not in any sense founded on the Christian 
religion ... no pretext arising from religious opinions 
shall ever produce an interruption of the harmony existing 
between the two countries.” 

But not only was this attitude dominant among the lead- 
ers of the nation and in the Government itself. It also 
flourished among a considerable percentage of the popu- 
lace. The colleges were infected with it. Students at that 
time called each other Voltaire, Rousseau, and D’Alem- 
bert. At Dartmouth College only one member of the class 
of 1799 described himself as a Christian.®® At Princeton, 
which was then called the College of New Jersey, only 
three or four students were religious.^® Similar conditions 
prevailed at Yale, Harvard, and William and Mary. 

It was that bonfire of anti-religious sentiment which 
the Palmerites hoped to fan into a conflagration. With a 
Government which was not opposed to them, and a peo- 
ple whose ideas and ideals were in a state of combustible 
flux, the anti-religious movements of that day had good 
reason to believe that they might win over the nation. 

What prevented them from doing so was the success of 
the Methodists and Baptists on the frontier. The tactics 
employed by the Baptist and Methodist missionaries on 


Koch: 0^. a/., p. 242. 


p. 243. 
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the frontier were exceedingly shrewd and sagacious/^ In- 
stead of preaching reactionary doctrine in a revolutionary 
age, they outwitted the religious revolutionaries at their 
own game by identifying their religious creeds with the 
republican cause. Whereas before the election of Jefferson 
in 1800 republicanism had been the handmaiden of 
deism, after the election that relationship was severed. 
Before long, owing to the activities of the evangelical 
creeds, in particular those of the Baptists and Methodists, 
republicanism became an ally of Christianity.'*® Step by 
step, republicanism became more and more respectable un- 
til within a few years it was entirely removed from any 
association with infidelity. While this separation also took 
place in the cities, it was on the frontier that it gained its 
actual momentum. By acquiring the support of the igno- 
rant farmers and trail-blazers in the backlands, most of 
whom had had no contact with French ideas or the in- 
fidelity of the Eastern cities, the Christian missionaries 
were able to build up a strong bloc against the movement 
of the infidels. As the voting-power of the frontier be- 
came more and more decisive in the political affairs of the 
nation, a number of the political leaders who once had 
adopted a non-religious if not an anti-religious stand, be- 
came open advocates of Christianity. By 1828, when the 
frontier plunged Andrew Jackson into the White House, 
all trace of the anti-religious revolt of post-Revolutionary 
War days had disappeared. 

Gilbert Seldes: Th 9 Stammering Century, p. 37. 

H. Richard Niebuhr: Social Sources of Denominationalism, p. 17$, To H. 
Richard Niebuhr great credit it due for having done the most important pioneer 
work in interpreting American religion in terms of its economic and class sources. 
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But not only were the masses thus prevented from be- 
coming anti-Christian and anti-religious j the wealthier 
classes and the intellectuals were also provided with a 
spiritual substitute in the form of Unitarianism. Both de- 
velopments marked the beginning of the reaction. The 
triumph of the Evangelical creeds with the masses signified 
the victory of intellectual reaction} and the success of 
Unitarianism marked the advance of political and economic 
reaction. At approximately the same time that the evan- 
gelical creeds swung to the political left, and succeeded in 
divorcing republicanism from deism and atheism, New 
England Congregationalism split and gave birth to the 
Unitarian movement which rendered Christianity palata- 
ble to the deistic and sceptical intelligentzia and at the 
same time a bulwark for the economic conservatives. Such 
a marriage of religious radicalism and economic conserva- 
tism served as a social and intellectural shock-absorber for 
both the intelligentsia and the upper classes of the time. 

The Unitarian revolt, to be sure, dates back much 
further than post-Revolutionary War days. Its incep- 
tion can be traced to the period of the Great Awakening in 
1735. Beginning with Ebenezer Gay, who is often called 
“the Father of American Unitarianism,” the eighteenth 
century produced a growing number of Congregational 
preachers who adopted the Unitarian outlook.^® At first a 
revolt mainly against the Calvinist conception of Chris- 
tianity, Unitarianism finally evolved into a struggle against 
the whole Trinitarian basis of the Christian religion. 
Jonathan Mayhei^, who became an ally of the patriots d\xv- 

Heniy Allen and Richard Eddy: The American Church History Series^ 
PP- I 74 > 175. 
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ing the Revolutionary War, went so far as publicly to 
ridicule the Trinitarian conception as a naive fiction. Sime- 
on Howard, Tucker, Willard, and many other clergymen, 
fathered the same tradition. Because the Unitarian revolt 
started in_ Boston, which has continued ever since to be 
its centre, the question was often raised in those days, by 
way of opposition: “Shall we (America) have the Boston 
religion or the Christian religion?” 

No doubt one of the reasons that Unitarianism originated 
and found its centre in New England, in particular in 
Boston, was that the cultural level of the New England 
states in the eighteenth century was still considerably 
higher than that of the rest of the country. The Puritan 
minority which had settled in New England brought with 
it a cultural heritage which was unquestionably superior to 
that of the Dissenters. That superiority indubitably in- 
fluenced the whole psychology of the community, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Dissenters soon came to 
dominate New England life. In addition, trade played a 
large part in encouraging the revolt. The fact that New 
Englanders engaged more actively and aggressively in 
commerce with other peoples, non-Christian as well as 
Christian, than did the other colonies had a great deal to 
do with the broadening of their religious perspective. As 
with the Greeks, such foreign contacts inspired increased 
tolerance for conflicting ideas. It is even recorded that 
“the supercargo of the first ship that traded in those 
(Mahommedan) waters . . . volunteered at home a de- 
fense of Mahommedanism.’”* 

Allen and Eddy: ciu% p. 184. 
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Long before Channing’s speech in Baltimore, which has 
since been looked upon as the “declaration of independ- 
ence” of the Unitarian faith, Reverend Greenwood trans- 
formed the first Episcopal Church in New England into 
the first Unitarian Church in America. On June 18, 1785, 
it was voted there, “twenty against seven, to strike out 
from the order of service whatever teaches or implies the 
doctrine of the trinity.’”® From time to time many other 
congregations made the same change. By i8oo, a large 
majority of the Congregationalist pastors had deserted 
Trinitarianism. In Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont as well as in Massachusetts 
Unitarianism triumphed. 

At the same time that Elihu Palmer was verbally tear- 
ing down the gods from the tabernacles of the masses, the 
Unitarian clergy in churches where, to quote Doctor Ly- 
man Beecher, “the elite of wealth and fashion crowded,” 
were undermining the divine authority of New Testament 
scriptures, relegating Jesus to the status of a man instead 
of a God, and discounting the imposing array of Biblical 
miracles as the product of ancient superstition. 

Whereas the work of Palmer was swallowed up ulti- 
mately in a fog of still deeper superstition, the work of 
the Unitarian clergy has continued ever since to influence 
the religious outlook of the upper classes. Aghast before 
a crisis when all the institutions of society were exposed to 
question and a new economic world was in the throes of 
birth, religion became as open to challenge as economics. 
All cultural compulsives lose their hold upon the minds 

p. lii. 
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of men during periods of revolutionary crisis. It is during 
periods of reaction that they regain their power. Never- 
theless residuals of periods of social revolution always 
linger and provide new outlooks that color and challenge 
the old. The deism which finally culminated in atheism 
and agnosticism grew out of an earlier period of revolt. 
The revolutions in America and in France were in- 
strumental in converting deism from a religious argu- 
ment into a social issue and thereby weakening the re- 
ligious compulsive more profoundly than ever before. In 
France the Revolution was allied with the revolt against 
religion and in the Goddess of Reason and the more god- 
less episodes the religious compulsive was ripped at the 
root. In America the religious compulsive for a consid- 
erable period suffered an equally severe shock. While in 
both countries, during the period of reaction, religion tri- 
umphed again over those anti-religious forces, the influ- 
ence of the latter did not disappear or die. Driven from 
the foreground to the background, they became cultural 
residuals which were later to fructify. All the anti-re- 
ligious movements which have developed in this country 
since that time have sprung from that residual, drawn their 
strength from that tradition. 

Even American Unitarianism, in a subtler way than has 
often been suspected, derives much of its intellectual im- 
petus from the same movement of forces which provoked 
the anti-Christian crusade of Palmer, Paine, Foster, and 
Stewart. The clergymen who constituted the vanguard 
of the Unitarian movement before it split from the Con- 
gregationalist Church were, in the main, men who stood 
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with the patriots in their struggle against the English. 
Mayhew was a close friend of Otis, Adams, and other 
leaders among the American revolutionaries. In a certain 
number of cases, too, where Congregationalist clergymen 
supported the English cause, they were replaced by young- 
er men who were at one with Unitarianism and the Amer- 
ican Revolution.'*® Wherever Unitarianism spread after 
the Revolution, it served as an intellectual outlet for the 
growing religious dubiety of the times. Although the anti- 
religious movements of Palmer and his followers lost 
their influence early in the nineteenth century, the doubts 
and scepticisms which had been stirred into life by the 
whole anti-religious revolt did not disappear as quickly 
from the minds of the upper classes as they did from the 
minds of the masses. Unitarianism had to declare itself as 
a separate church in order to save those doubts and scep- 
ticisms from terminating in atheism. It was because 
Channing understood the need for that clarity that he 
made his famous Baltimore sermon in 1819. “We must 
choose,” declared Channing, “between rational Christianity 
and infidelity.” Unitarianism, in his opinion, represented 
rational Christianity. 

So thus, while the masses forsook infidelism and flocked 
back to orthodox Christianity, the upper classes in New 
England and in certain of the mid-Atlantic and Southern 
states deserted orthodox Christianity and adopted rational 
Christianity, which in the eyes of the more orthodox 
Christians was only another form of infidelity in religious 
disguise. While the Unitarian revolt originally sprang 


p. 185. 
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from a deep-rooted antagonism for Calvinist doctrine, 
substituting an American form of Arminianism in its place, 
by the time Channing and Sparks became conspicuous in 
the movement Calvinist doctrine had practically fallen 
into desuetude. The Congregationalist Church itself, it 
must be remembered, was derived from the tradition of 
the Dissenters^^ and not from that of the Calvinistic Puri- 
tans, and, therefore, developed from its early beginnings, 
in the Plymouth Colony, a religious philosophy that was 
not only opposed to Calvinism but also one that directly 
prepared the way for the rise of the Unitarian deviation. 

The oft-described conflict between the democratic prac- 
tices of the Plymouth Colony and the aristocratic organ- 
ization of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, can only be un- 
derstood in terms of their differences in class origin and re- 
ligious tradition. The Congregationalists were a Dissent- 
ing group which from the beginning had desired separa- 
tion from the State Establishment j the Calvinistic Puri- 
tans, on the other hand, had been strongly opposed to such 
separation, and sought to establish, as they very well did, 
a theocracy and not, as did the Pilgrim fathers in Plym- 
outh, a religious democracy. The final declaration of the 
Unitarian revolt, therefore, was not so much in opposi- 
tion to Calvinism,^® although Channing’s epoch-making 
sermon tended to foster that notion, as in opposition to the 
growing anti-Christian infidelity of the day. 

As the Unitarian Church grew in members it rapidly 

op, cii., p. 89. 

The mistake which most authorities on American religion have made and 
which Thomas Cuming Hall has corrected is that Congregationalism and Calvin- 
ism were one and the same (c/. section on Unitarianism in Hastings’s Encyclope- 
Um and Religion^ where this error is most conspicuous)* That confusion, as we 
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absorbed most of the upper-class free-thinking elements 
of the period. In New England the majority of the men 
of distinction, especially in the literary field, became mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Church." The movement spread 
to Washington, Cincinnati, Louisville, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, and later on extended to 
the Pacific Coast. By 1 893, it possessed 444 churches, many 
of which, however, did not employ the name Unitarian in 
their title. 


Ill 

By the time the Unitarian movement had begun to 
make marked headway, it was suddenly called to a halt, 
as were all the other churches, by the clash between the 
North and the South over the issue of slavery. 

Before that clash achieved national proportions, Chris- 
tianity had been divided into white and black in the South. 
This division of Christianity along color lines was an in- 
evitable product of the class relations which existed be- 
tween the whites and blacks. As slaves, the Negroes could 
not hope to be welcomed as equals in the churches of the 
whites who constituted the rviling class. Nevertheless, 
both races at first worshipped in the same churches. Many 
of the early Negro preachers such as William Lenon and 
Joseph Bishop preached before mixed congregations," 
and even down to the Civil War certain mixed churches 

thowed above, haa grown from the failure to dUtlnguiih between the different 
tradition! of the Plymouth and the Matiachuietti Bay Coloniei. Only the lat- 
ter was uncompromitingly Calvinistic. The former waf derived from the Lol- 
lard tradition which dates from the authority of Wycliffe. 

Allen and Eddy: of, cii; p- *02. 

00 benjamin Elija May and Joseph W. Nicholson: Tht N*gro*s Church, p. 4. 
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survived in the South. In such mixed churches, however, 
the Negro was subjected to so many restrictions and regu- 
lations, and discriminated against on so many issues, that 
the creation of Negro churches became a psychological 
necessity. Most of the early Negro churches grew out of 
conflicts involving racial discrimination.®^ The tendency, 
prevalent throughout the South and also in various 
churches in the North, to make the Negroes sit in the gal- 
lery, and take the sacrament only after whites had done so, 
led to open ruptures which resulted in the creation of vari- 
ous Negro churches.®* In his own church, the Negro soon 
developed a strikingly original form of Christianity. With 
his Sprituals he produced a new form of hymn which sur- 
passed anything the whites created. The nature of his 
life induced him to develop a symbolism to which he was 
able to respond with nysterical enthusiasm. In time the 
Church became for him, as Carter Woodson has pointed 
out, a social citadel. Not only did he worship there — but 
his whole social life was lived there, his ideals were born 
there, and his revolts were hatched there. At the same 

While there were white clergymen in the South in the early days who en- 
couraged the Negro in his religious life, none of them had the courage to inter- 
vene in their behalf when the issue became crucial. There were no Father Las 
Casas among them who would brave disaster in order to defend the interests of 
the slaves against those of their masters. Father Las Casas, in Mexico, as Carle- 
ton Beals has vividly described, ‘‘crossed the ocean fourteen times to implore bet- 
ter treatment for the Indians . • . and Bishop Vasco de Quiroga of Michoacan 
, , . protested year after year at the conduct of the viceroys, of the Spanish aris- 
tocracy, and of the military officers” (Carleton Beals: Mexico^ An Interfntaiion^ 
p. 164). No white Southern clergymen threatened to lead the Negroes to revolt 
in order to attain their independence as the Mexican priests, Miguel Hidalgo and 
Jose Maria Morelos, had done with the Indians in Mexico in 1810 and 1814. (It 
is only fair to add, however, that Father Las Casas did not oppose slavery as an 
institution. While he was opposed to the enslavement of the Indians, he was in 
favor of the enslavement of the Negroes, who, he claimed, could endure the hard- 
ships of slavery with less difficulty and distress.) 

Niebuhr: op, cs/., p. 260, 
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time, his mind was fettered there. By worshipping a white 
man’s God in a black man’s church, and adopting an other- 
worldly symbolism that tended to make him accept his 
suffering here as a necessary preliminary to the joys of the 
hereafter, he robbed himself of a large part of that social 
strength which he can only capitalize when he turns his 
religiosity into radicalism. Although black madonnas and 
black Jesuses, as Garvey advocated, can be of no avail, 
black radicals allied with white radicals can. 

But slavery did more than divide Christianity into white 
and black organizations. It split the whole American 
church organization into sectional segments. 

Before the rise of the slavery issue, American Christian- 
ity was divided into numerous denominations and sects, all 
of which sprang from differences of religious principle. 
Afterwards, divisions on the basis of religious principle 
became far less important than cleavages along the lines 
of sectional opposition. 

In the eighteenth century the Christian Churches were 
united to all practical purposes in their attitude towards 
slavery. They all condemned it as an evil institution. 
From the days of Cotton Mather, who attacked slavery 
with such vigor that his words had to be deleted from 
Essays to do Good when they were republished by the 
American Tract Society,"® to the early part of the nine- 
teenth century when anti-slavery societies still persisted in 
the South, there was nothing but opposition for the insti- 
tution on the part of organized Christianity. In 1780, the 
Methodist Church, which at the time was stronger in the 


Leonard Woolscy Bacon: A Hislory of American Christianity, p. 153. 
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South than anywhere else, assailed slavery as “contrary to 
the laws of God, man and nature and hurtful to society j 
contrary to the dictates of conscience and pure religion, and 
doing that which we would not that others should do to us 
and ours.” Four years later when the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was founded, it was definitely stipulated that 
every member of the Church must agree to free his slaves 
within one year or cease to be a member in good stand- 
ing.®^ The Baptists were equally sweeping in their con- 
demnation of the institution. The Presbyterians adopted 
the same anti-slavery position. This unanimity of religious 
outlook continued until the middle of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 

What changed it was the revolution which took place in 
Southern agriculture. Once more, as we have seen in the 
history of religious doctrine in the past, religion altered 
its complexion in harmony with the pressures and tensions 
of the changing environment. As the new agricultural 
regime, which resulted from the invention of the cotton 
gin in 1792, began to serve new class interests, Southern 
Christianity sprang to their defense. As soon as the ef- 
fects of the cotton gin were felt in the South, Southern 
Churches refused to defend their anti-slavery stand. Be- 
tween 1791 and 1795, for instance, before the cotton gin 
had been put into successful operation, only 5,200,000 
pounds of cotton were produced} between 1826 and 1830, 
however, after the cotton gin had become the dynamo of 
Southern agriculture 307,244,400 pounds of cotton were 
produced. With the new efficiency which the cotton gin 

William Warren Sweet: The Story of Religions in America, p. 421. 
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brought into cotton manufacture, the slave became more 
valuable because of the increased profits which could be de- 
rived from his labors as a cotton picker. G)nsequently, the 
slave who sold for $300 in 1790 rose to $1200 in value in 
1 830.®® It was this increase in value of the slave which di- 
rectly conditioned the new attitude of Southern clergymen 
toward the institution of slavery. Beginning with the dis- 
covery of the Presbyterian minister, James Smylie, “that 
the system of American slavery was sanctioned and ap- 
proved by the Scriptures as good and righteous,” and the 
declaration of the Baptist preacher. Doctor Furman, that 
“the right of holding slaves is clearly established in the 
holy Scriptures both by precept and example,” the rest of 
the Southern clergy rapidly learned to repeat the same 
formula which resulted in the creation of a Dixie brand of 
Christianity. Without doubt the alarm that spread through 
the South during and after the Nat Turner Rebellion in 
1831 had an immediate effect upon the psychology of the 
clergy. By 1845, the Church Secession was in full swing. 
In that year both the Southern Methodists and the South- 
ern Baptists seceded from the national body. The Presby- 
terians, after having once refused “to pervert God’s word 
to make it either denounce or sanction slavery,” seceded in 
1857. No abolitionist could be admitted to the ministry 
of the Southern churches. The fact that a number of 
Southern clergymen, especially among the bishops, were 
slaveholders undoubtedly tended to add vigor to their 
pro-slavery enthusiasm. By the time the Civil War broke 
out the Christian Churches were among the first to spring to 


p. 434, 
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arms. Not only did many of the clergymen engage active- 
ly in the conflicts,**, but all of them exhorted their parish- 
ioners to participate in the War, which, as The Southern 
Presbyterian declared, was being fought “not alone for 
Civil Rights, and property and home, but for religion, for 
the Church, for the gospel.”®^ 

It is doubtful if there is a better illustration of how the 
religious compulsive is conditioned by the clash of class 
interests than that which is to be found in the history of 
American Christianity during the period which preceded 
and culminated in the Civil War. Religion was made to 
subserve directly the sectional and class interests involved. 
The Methodists and Baptists in the South sent their men 
to War with the same Christian convictions as the Metho- 
dists and Baptists in the North.®* While various individ- 
uals such as the Abolitionist Sunderland attacked the 
Church and renounced orthodox Christianity, and leaders 
such as William Lloyd Garrison declared that “American 
Christianity is the main pillar of American slavery,” the 
majority of the existing Christians adopted positions in ac- 

It wai a Protestant Episcopal Bishop, Polk, for example, who was made a 
major-general in the Southern Army. 

One could easily fill pages with quotations from various Southern clergy- 
men, extending from obscure, rustic pastors to pompous, afiSluent bishops, illustrat- 
ing how completely Southern Christianity was bound up with Southern economics 
in its advocacy of slavery. Before the Civil War, however, there were also 
Northern bishops who justified the institution. “The slavery of the Negro race,” 
declared the Bishop of Vermont, “appears to me fully authorized in the Old 
Testament.” 

In this connection Abraham Lincoln’s words, in reply to the Methodist 
Episcopal group which came to see him, are of Interest: 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church sent more soldiers to the field and more 
nurses to the hospital and more prayers to heaven than any I God bless the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 1 Bless all the churches! And blessed be God, who in 
this our trial giveth us the churches.” What Lincoln neglected to note was that 
the churches in the South in those days of trial were praying to the same heaven 
and the same God for the opposite cause. 
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cordance with their geographical location north or south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

After the Civil War American Christianity developed a 
new form of alliance. While the sectional scars were not 
healed, they eventually faded and lost their significance. 
In the North where industry became the imperial tyrant 
that subjected the rest of the country to its sway, Chris- 
tianity became dominated by big business. The wealthy 
industrialists and financiers who arose during those days 
when the vast American fortunes were being accumulated 
were all church members who converted religion into an 
extension of big business. With the exception of Andrew 
Carnegie who did not affiliate himself with any creed, they 
almost all found the church a social asset which could be 
very easily and effectively exploited. Within a very short 
period of time the control of church finances was taken out 
of the hands of the clergymen and thrust into the hands 
of business men.®® These business men were soon able to 
transform the churches into financial institutions which 
were more concerned with paying off mortgages and mak- 
ing wise investments than in saving souls. Even the 
Methodists, who in earlier days had sprung almost ex- 
clusively from the lower middle class, proceeded to build 
expensive churches and Sunday schools, with the result 
that many of their poorer members soon split off into in- 
dependent congregations. In the main, however, the poor 
continued to stay in the old church bodies, unaware of the 
financial control which the wealthy exerted over church 
organization and doctrine. That control has increased 


W. Sweet: op* cU,, p. 497, 
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with rapid strides since those days and is more firmly en- 
trenched at the present time than ever before. In a word, 
even the humbler churches, which had once been dom- 
inated by the people of the lower middle class, fell into 
the power of the more prosperous.®^ 

Consequently, by 1920 it was possible for Roger W. 
Bubson to declare: 


We should point with pride to the fact that most of the church 
people are prosperous and that most of the poor people are outside 
the church. We should be much more ashamed if the church 
were made up of the poor people and the prosperous people were 
outside of the church. Then we truly would have something to 
fear. Then we should be ashamed to ask others to join us or be- 
come interested in religion. 

Under a free competitive system the acres naturally go to the 
men who are able to get the most out of them; the industries 
naturally come under the control of the men who are able to 
most efficiently operate them ; and wealth naturally gravitates to 

®®That does not mean, however, that in numerical ratio the rich have be- 
come the majority in these church bodies. On the contrary, the lower-middle-class 
elements still dominate in numbers but not in control. Financial power drove 
democracy out of the churches as well as out of politics. In the matter of who*s 
who in the American churches of today, Niebuhr’s analysis in his Social Sources 
of Denominationalism is still sound. Andre Siegfried has described the same 
categories a little more picturesquely, if less precisely and conclusively, in his 
book, America Comes of Age: 

“In general the Anglicans belong to the wealthy upper classes, while the 
Methodists are the well-to-do tradespeople whom God has pleased to bless in 
business. The Baptists are smaller folk, without prestige, who live in the third- 
rate towns i the Presbyterians and Congrcgationalists arc the descendants of the 
New England intellectuals of fifty years agoj the Lutherans, the timid and 
suspicious Germans j the Quakers, the solid bourgeois with money bags and 
scrupulous consciences j and finally, the Catholics are foreigners ‘inferior* in race 
and class, and accordingly despised by the Anglo-Saxon Pharisees.** (P. 38.) 

Siegfried has exaggerated the categories in certain places, but in the main he is 
reasonably accurate. He is, of course, entirely wrong in his original contention 
that American religious tradition is “essentially Calvinistic.** In many ways, it has 
been the very reverse. Dissent, with its Wycliffian, Lollard origins, drove Cal- 
vinism to retreat in America, as wc have shown, and substituted a democratic, 
anti-Calvinistic tradition from which the main tendencies in American religion 
have been derived. 
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those people who use it for the good of the community rather 
than to those who use it only to satisfy their own selfish and 
sensual desires.*^ 

In this manner big business was able to get control of al- 
most every religious institution in the coimtry. Whereas 
in the old days the evangelical sects had succeeded in 
maintaining certain of their more ascetic and republican 
ideals and sentiments, in the new era that was no longer 
possible. Christianity, henceforth, was to voice only the 
interests of big business. 

As the industrialization of the country sped ahead in 
the post-Civil War era, the working class, out of whose 
labors the new America was being built, became more and 
more restive. The labor movement began to develop into a 
national force. The creation of the Knights of Labor in 
1 869, which was succeeded by the American Federation of 
Labor in 1886, marked the beginning of the realization 
that the struggle between capital and labor was a nation- 
wide issue. From the point of view of the capitalists, who 
were the owners of industry and finance, there was only 
one thing to do and that was fight labor on the economic 
front. Labor was fought there by the lockout, the open 
shop, the use of scabs y the employment of injunctions, the 
resort to police and militia, and upon critical occasions the 
use of the National Guard. But despite such concerted 
opposition the labor movement continued to grow. By the 
i88o’s it had developed radical characteristics and become 
a dangerous menace to the hegemony of capital. It was 
obvious to the ruling class by that time that the fight had to 

Ro^er W. Babson: Religion and Business, p. 24. 
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be carried on other fronts. Religion was one of the fronts 
that was immediately utilized for the extension of that 
fight. 

By virtue of their control over the financial destiny of 
the churches and their ministers, the representatives of big 
business succeeded in making American Christianity de- 
fend their interests in the struggle between capital and 
labor. Christianity took this stand, as Charles Stelzle 
pointed out, “because it did not dare to oppose the men 
or the government which gave it support.”*^ 

This subtle marriage between big business and religion 
resulted in converting Christianity into an apologist for 
capitalism. It soon came to favor the open shop, justify 
child labor, oppose strikes, and rebuke strikers. It man- 
aged to do this not so much by taking a definite stand in 
the struggle as by declaring its lack of connection with it. 
It attempted to take an above-the-battle stand, and assume 
a position of neutrality. Since the power of capital was so 
much greater than that of labor, the church’s affected 
neutrality only helped to assure the defeat of the latter. 
Its position was very much like that of a Pharisee who, out 
of a formal respect for the rights of both parties, refuses 
to interfere in a life-and-death struggle between a lion and 
a lamb. Whenever specific situations arose where it was 
necessary to take a stand, however, the Church forsook its 
spiritual neutrality and defended the vested interests against 
those of labor. As Josiah Strong states he “knows personally 
of a committee of labor men who tried to secure the pas- 
sage of a law limiting child labor, and in a great city not 

Charles Stelzle: The Church and Labor ^ p. 9. 
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one clergyman could be found to give them more than 
casual help”j while, “in another city, some years ago, not 
one clergyman could be found to aid the bakers agitate for 
a law giving them Sunday rest.”®® As in the case of the 
English bishops who, in the House of Lords, voted against 
the Workingmen’s Compensation Act, American ministers 
frequently condemned strikers but very seldom attacked 
employers for perpetuating conditions which made strikes 
inevitable.®'* Keir Hardie’s reply to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had declared that he worked seven- 
teen hours a day and had no time remaining to solve 
the unemployment problem — 

A religion which demands 17 hours for organization and 
leaves no time for thought about starving men, women, and chil- 
dren, has no message for this age — 

had few echoes in this country where Christianity had be- 
come so completely middle class that no minister dared 
articulate his opposition to the “Princes of Privilege.” In 
the past it was possible for the clergymen in the churches, 
which were independent organizations existing in their 
own right, to preach what they pleased, and even advocate, 
as did such communal sects as the Anabaptists and Diggers, 
a complete change in the economic organization of society. 
Once the wealthy industrialists and financiers became dea- 
cons and trustees of the churches that independence and 
freedom vanished. 

One of the effects of Christianity in this change in the 
control of the churches was expressed in the new type of 

Quoted from B. M. Batch: Christianity and the Labor Movement , p. 19* 

^ Ibid*, pp. 20, 21. 
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minister who appeared. G. G. Atkins has described this 
new minister in graphic detail: 

The cloistered cleric has gone with the frock coat and white 
tie he used to wear. He wears bright business clothes week-days 
and generally a gown on Sunday. He may possibly change his 
spats from gray to black before he enters the pulpit. He is a 
man among men, civically recognized and much in demand. 
He sings with Rotarians and answers to his first name at Kiwanis 
Clubs. He discusses finance with men of affairs at one o’clock 
and tells a woman’s club about his last visit to Russia or Bagdad 
at four o’clock. He has met his staff at nine o’clock and spent a 
telephone-punctuated season of meditation in his “study.” He 
belongs to good clubs, plays (with exceptions) good golf which 
he excuses as a parochial duty and a physical means of grace. He 
reads as much as his predecessors and far more vital books, 
though he spends less time with his Hebrew and Greek. He is 
“up” on art, literature, music and the drama. And he preaches 
well — he has to. 

The representative pastor of a strong church is a picked man 
with rare natural faculties, rich in practical and disciplined ex- 
perience. He can hold his own with the leaders of business and 
the other professions. The politicians who occasionally meet him 
often find they have met their match. He is unlike the “pat- 
tern” minister of the movie or the stage as “came the dawn” 
is unlike the normal issues of life.®® 


Like Wilberforce in the nineteenth century, who con- 
tended that the main purpose of religion was to instruct 
the poor in the belief ^^that their more lowly path has been 
alloted to them by the hand of God; that it is their part 
faithfully to discharge its duties, and contentedly to bear 
its inconveniences,”^® this new type of minister preaches 

Galus Glenn Atkins: Religion in Our Times, pp. 78 -- 79 . 

A better illustration still of this doctrine of submission which middle class 
Christianity perfected to a point of pathos is to be found in Goldsmith’s Vicar 
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the same doctrine of submission, but in a more subtle and 
sophisticated form. Instead of stressing submission as a 
philosophy, which with an aggressive labor movement con- 
fronting them is impracticable, they endeavor to sub- 
due and suppress proletarian militancy which they con- 
demn as anti-Christian. In this way they aim to achieve 
what Wilberforce, releasing the cat from the bag, described 
as the “blessed effects of Christianity on the temporal well- 
being of political communities.” 

One way of combating such militancy, which threat- 
ens to disturb the relationships between the rich and the 
poor, is to reiterate the arguments of the Reverend 
Robert Flint, who contended that “the great bulk of 
hvunan misery is due, not to social arrangements, but to 
personal vices,” or those of the Reverend Sanday that 
“where God has been so patient, it is not for us to be im- 
patient.”®^ A more subtle way is to work with the labor 
movement itself in an attempt to convince its leaders that 


of Wake field f in the sermon which the Vicar delivered to the prisoners in jail 
where he was confined for debt: 

“Thus Providence has given the wretched two advantages over the happy in 
this life — greater felicity in dying, and in heaven all the superiority of pleasure 
which arises from contrasted enjoyment. 

“Heaven gives to both rich and poor the same happiness hereafter, and equal 
hopes to aspire after itj but if the rich have the advantage of enjoying pleasure 
here, the poor have the endless satisfaction of knowing what it was once to be 
miserable, when crowned with endless felicity hereafter} and even though this 
should be called a small advantage yet being an eternal one, it must make up by 
duration what the temporal happiness of the great may have exceeded by intense- 
ness. 

“These are, therefore, the consolations which the wretched have peculiar to 
themselves, and in which they are above the rest of mankind} in other respects, 
they are below them.” 

These quotations are taken from Upton Sinclair’s Profits of Religion, p. 78, 
which will provide the reader with a veritable gold-mine of material that indicts 
the preachers and priests by words quoted out of their own mouths. No book on 
religion in recent years has supplied so much damning evidence in proof of the 
fact that Christianity has been converted from an original communal creed into 
an oblique extension of a financial racket. 
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the labor problem is not an economic problem, but a re- 
ligious one. ‘‘The churches had better use their influence 
in helping labor organize under religious leaders,’^ Roger 
W. Babson advised, and added that “the church should not 
want to damn the stream of progress} but the church 
should direct the flow of the stream. . . . The Labor prob- 
lem is really a question of religion rather than of eco- 
nomics. . . . The church should . . . insist that the leaders 
both of the employers and the wage workers should be 
religious men and that the principle of the ‘open shop^ 
shall be kept as the goal.”®® 

Not only was Jesus Christ made an opponent of so- 
cialism and an advocate of the “open shop,” but in the 
words of the Reverend Lyman Abbott he was converted 
into a direct exponent of big business: 

My radical friend declares that the teachings of Jesus are not 
practicable, that we cannot carry them out in life, and that we 
do not pretend to do so. Jesus, he reminds us, said, “Lay not up 
for yourself treasures upon earth”; and Christians do universally 
lay up for themselves treasures upon earth; every man that owns 
a house and lot or a share of stock in a corporation, or a life in- 
surance policy, or money in a savings bank, has laid up for him- 
self treasure upon earth. But Jesus did not say, “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth.” He said: “Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth where moth and rust doth corrupt 
and where thieves break through and steal.” And no sensible 
American does. Moth and rust do not get at Mr. Rockefeller’s 
oil wells, nor at the Sugar Trust’s sugar, and thieves do not often 
break through and steal a railway or an insurance company or a 
savings bank. What Jesus condemned was hoarding wealth.®® 

®®Btbson, op, eit,, p. 46. 

®®The«e words appeared in Doctor Lyman Abbott’s article on the “Ethical 
Teachings of Jesus” which appeared in Outlooh^ vol. 94, p. 576, quotation taken 
from Sinclair’s Profits of Religion, p. 176. 
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The last step was left for Bruce Barton, who in his book, 
The Man Nobody Knows, made Jesus into the high-pres- 
sure salesman of his day, an Ivy L. Lee of the ancient 
world who succeeded in selling a religious form of Tono- 
Bungay to Western civilization. “The ad-man’s religion 
is today the prevailing American religion,” James Rorty 
notes suggestively in his book. The Master’s Voice, and 
adds that “the true heretic must therefore concentrate upon 
this modern aspect of priestcraft.” 

The Roman Catholic Church pursued a dilferent and 
more direct tactic in its struggle against the advance of the 
revolutionary forces in the labor movement. In Europe 
and also in Canada and Mexico the Catholics had created 
Catholic labor organizations to attract Catholic workers 
and compete with the anti-religious trade unions; in 
America, however, the Catholics found it more successful 
to work within the existing unions than to create dual 
ones. They organized the Militia of Christ which was a 
secret organization of Catholic labor leaders whose direct 
purpose was to counteract radical tendencies in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.’® Because in America the main 
adherents of the Catholic Church were impoverished im- 
migrants who were driven to the labor movement in order 
to protect their economic interests, the Catholic churches 
have always stood in a closer relationship to American labor 
than the Protestant churches.” It was the vast immigrant 

David J. Saposs: **The Catholic Church and the Labor Movement,” Modern 
Monthly, vol. 7, no. 4. 

"^iThe Catholics continue to derive their main strength from what may be 
called the “foreign” elements in the population. Although most of the immigrants 
who join the Roman Catholic Church in America were European Catholics to 
begin with, the fact still remains that it is the only church in America which re- 
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invasions of the Irish, French, and Italians in the nine- 
teenth century which gave the Catholic Church its main 
strength in this country/’* The leaders in the Molly Mac- 
Guire movement were Irish Catholics as were also most of 
the labor leaders in the American Federation of Labor a 
half century later. The influence of the Church, how- 
ever, prevented those leaders from becoming radical. 
When radicalism grew in the A. F. of L., the Catholic 
leaders, as David Saposs shows, allied themselves with the 
National Civil Federation, an organization created by big 
business, in order to acquire sufficient strength to defeat 
the radical forces. Like the Protestants, the Catholic 
clergy, despite its closer connection with labor, took its 
stand on the side of the capitalists. We have seen, de- 
clared Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical, that “this great 
labor question cannot be solved except by assuming as a 
principle that private ownership must be held sacred and 
inviolable.”^® In another part of the Encyclical socialism 
is directly attacked as contrary to human nature. In words 
somewhat reminiscent of Goldsmith in his Vicar of Wake- 
fieldy the Pope proceeds to point out that “to suffer and 
to endure ... is the lot of humanity; that men, try as they 
may, . . . will never succeed in banishing from human life 
the ills and troubles which beset it. If any there are who 


ally welcomes them. Andre Siegfried described the situation very well when he 
observed that “Catholicism (in America) is a sort of refuge, because more than 
any other it is the church of the foreigner. This is because it is not regarded as 
the exclusive sanctuary of the eUie, but much more humanly as a haven with a 
welcome for all” (Andr^ Siegfried: America Comes of Age, p. 42). 

*^2 H. K. Carroll: The Religious Forces of the U, S. (American Church History 
Scries, vol. 1), Introduction, p. liil. 

'^^ Four Great Encyclicals: The Condition of Labor, by Leo XIII, p. 26 (sec- 
tion dealing with “Benefits of Property Ownership”). 
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can pretend differently — ^who hold out to a hard-pressed 
people freedom from pain and trouble, undisturbed re- 
pose, and constant enjoyment — they cheat the people and 
impose upon them, and their lying promises will only 
make the evil worse than before.”^^ When we turn to the 
letters issued to all Roman Catholic churches by the Eher- 
archy of the Catholic Church, at assemblies of the Amer- 
ican bishops, we discover even better illustrations of the 
stand of the Church on economic questions. In the letter 
of 1919, it is declared by Leo XIII that the remedy for 
the economic situation in America is “to induce as many as 
possible of the humbler classes to become owners. This 
recommendation is in exact accord with the traditional 
teaching and practice of the Church.” In another section 
of the same letter, the Pope observes that “whatever may 
be the industrial and social remedies which will approve 
themselves to the American people, there is one that, we 
feel confident, they will never adopt. That is the method 
of revolution. . . . The radicalism, and worse than radical- 
ism, of the labor movement in some of the countries of 
Europe, has no lesson for the workers of the United 
States, except as an example of methods to be detested 
and avoided.”” 

By the close of the nineteenth century Christianity and 
big business had become such inseparable kin that Presi- 
dent McKinley had little difficulty in having God come 
out in open defense of American imperialism. McKinley’s 
remarks in this connection reveal how pliable and adapta- 

p. 9. 

National Pastorals of ths Amarkan Hierarchy ^ 1792-1919, edited 1 ^ 
Peter Oullday. National Catholic Welfare Council, 
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ble the Christian concept of God and Christ had become 
in those days: 

The truth is I didn’t want the Philippines and when they 
came to us as a gift of the gods, I did not know what to do with 
them. ... I walked the floor of the White House night after 
night until midnight; and I am not ashamed to tell you gentle- 
men, that I went down on my knees and prayed Almighty God 
for light and guidance more than one night. And one night it 
came to me this way . . . there was nothing left for us to do but 
to take them all, and to educate the Filipinos, and uflift and 
civilize and Christianize them and by God's grace do the very 
best we could by them as our fellow men for whom Christ also 
died. And then I went to bed and went to sleef and sleft sounds 
ly?^ 

McKinley’s words prepared the spiritual soil for the ac- 
ceptance of that later and more tragic identification of the 
interest of religion with that of big business in the World 
War. By that time, the dollar having already driven the 
cross off the map, as Sinclair Lewis put it, God and Christ 
had become open allies of wealth and station.” 

70 Quotation taken from Harry Elmer Barnes: The Twilight of Christianity, 
Doctor Barnes in this book has provided us with a forthright, thoroughgoing anal- 
ysis of the corrupting influence of present-day Christianity, in its big-business 
phase. In his discussion of the decay of Christian ethics he is at his best. While 
most American professors, at least in the Northern and Eastern universities, are 
nff longer religious-minded, few of them have had the courage, which Doctor 
Barnes displayed both as a professor and a writer, to attack religion in public. 

77 Many of the pastors themselves had come to realize the truth of the situa- 
tion. Very few of them, however, had the courage to do anything about it. 
“There was a time when the poor came to the Episcopal Churches seeking and 
obtaining aid for body and soul,” declared the Reverend Falkner and then went on 
to ask . . . “Is this so today?” and added that in many churches “the presence 
of the poor is regarded as bad form. If Christ Himself were to enter them, the 
pew openers would ask: *What is that carpenter doing here?*” Quoted from 
Henry George, Jr.: The Menace of Privilege, p. 307. While the Methodist and 
Baptist churches, and other evangelical congregations treated the poor with more 
tenderness, it was the men of wealth, nevertheless, the nouveau riche, who gov- 
erned their organization. George’s book provides us with the following illustra- 
tions which tell the story in a few words: 

“A distinguished Methodist preacher, now bishop, who, called tp ofliciate at the 
funeral ceremonies over the heir of a Western railroad king, con^ared the youth 
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The economic tie-up between America and the Allies, 
tangibly illustrated by the loans that this country made to 
the latter, which practically made our participation in the 
War inevitable, is too well known today to require analysis 
here.™ What interests us in this study is how all the 
clergymen, big and little, Protestant and Catholic, Gentile 
and Jewish, high-church and low-church, metropolitan 
and rural. Northern and Southern, Eastern and Western, 
declared themselves patriotic Americans and defended the 
War.™ The Prince of Peace was swiftly converted into a 
War-Lord who was dedicated to the proposition that the 
many should die for the dividends of the few. In a great 
number of cases the preachers out-vied the laity in their 
jingoistic clamor. “It is neither a travesty nor exaggera- 
tion to call this war on the part of America a truly Holy 
War,”®” declared one pastor j other pastors, not to be out- 
done in their declamatory zeal, asserted that “it is God 


alive to the boy Christ. Or like the Presbyterian doctor of divinity, who over the 
body of one of the worst political corruptionists Pennsylvania ever knew, calmly 
declared that the deceased ‘was always on the right side of every moral ques- 
tion.* Or, like the Unitarian minister, who, delivering an oration in the U. S. 
Senate chamber beside the casket of a man who had become Senator by sheer 
bribery and who had boasted that he carried the ‘larger business methods* into 
national politics, eulogized this ‘whole-souled child of God who believed in success 
and who knew how to succeed by using the infinite powers.*** {Ibid,, p. 314.) 
One of the most notorious illustrations of the growing alliance between the 
churches and the financial interests was disclosed originally by Charles Edward 
Russell in an article on “The Trinity Corporation’* in Everybody's Magazine (July, 
1908). The owners of the corporation “are the communicants of Christ,** and the 
properties they own, Upton Sinclair maintains after having examined them all, 
“are not fit for the habitation of animals** {Jhe Profits of Religion, pp. 95-96). 

*^8 C. Hartley Grattan in Why We Fought has made the most thorough and 
authoritative study of that relationship. Dozens of other writers such as Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Charles Beard, and Louis Hacker have also dealt with it in il- 
luminating detail. 

*^8 One of the few courageous exceptions was John Haynes Holmes, who op- 
posed the War after we had entered it as well as before. Roy Abrams estimates 
that only 90 out of 200,000 American ministers and priests “held aloof from the 
War hysteria." 

Roy H. Abrams: Preachers present Arms, 
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who has summoned us to this war. It is His War we are 
fighting,” “think it all through, and, at bottom, the war is 
religious”} “it is simply to say that we are in the war be- 
cause we believe that thereby we are somehow serving 
God.” Still other pastors maintained that “we must fight 
pacifism not only because it is contrary to the teachings of 
Christ, but because its whole tendency is to make a yellow 
streak where you want a man,” and that “the man who is 
disloyal to the flag is disloyal to Christianity; the state 
must be obeyed under pain of incurring the guilt of mutiny 
against God.” The peak of all these calamitous diatribes 
was reached by a Boston pastor who avowed that “three 
inches are not enough, seven inches are too many, for 
while you are pulling out the bayonet you are losing the 
opportunity to drive it into another man five inches. We 
must keep the flag and the cross together.” 

But all this patriotism on the part of the pastors was not 
only in direct response to our entrance into the War. In 
1915, Admiral Fiske averred that “the Christian religion 
is at this moment being made to exert a powerful influence, 
not towards peace, but towards war.”®^ The Massachusetts 
Clerical Association declared itself in favor of War a 
month before Congress did. Later on, after America had 
entered the War, Secretary Lane confessed that “the War 
could not have been won without the churches.”®® Even 
liberal clergymen, such as Shailer Mathews, who had 
argued so strenuously in favor of “social Christianity,” at- 
tempted to pervert Christ from a lover of peace into an 
advocate of the sword. When Reverend E. F. Weise 

Oranvillc Hicks: “The Parsons and the War,” American Mercury, 1927. 
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stated at a Methodist conference, “I am an American but a 
Christian first,” the rest of the ministers shouted: “Sit 
down! Shame on you! Traitor!”®* Worse than that, 
thousands of American preachers did nothing more than 
deliver sermons based upon the propaganda sheets that 
were sent out by the government. 

But it should not be thought that the American clergy 
was singular in that respect. The clergymen of all coun- 
tries were guilty of the same gesture. Catholics and Prot- 
estants on both sides of the battle field in Europe ap- 
pealed to the same God and the same Christ to destroy the 
other. Once more Christianity became a spiritual mask be- 
hind which nationalist passions were concealed. Rendered 
subordinate to civil authority by the rise of the modern 
state, the Christian Church had no alternative but to sup- 
port that state in all its actions. Whereas in the Middle 
Ages the state and Church had been indisseverably allied, 
with the Church imposing an international outlook upon 
the state, in the modern world the state, disallied from 
the Church, imposed its national outlook upon the latter. 
The Christianity which had once been looked upon as the 
international religion of Western dvilization broke up into 
national Christianities which, whenever crises arose, obeyed 
the bidding of the national states. This dissolution of the 
international spirit of Christianity converted every church 
in every land into a spiritual policeman for the national 
state. The Catholic Church underwent this transformation 
as well as the Protestant. Despite its international bu- 
reaus and branches, the Roman Catholic Church during 


^lUd. 
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the War succumbed to national interests in every country 
in which it was a force. The Catholic soldiers of Austria 
and Germany killed the Catholic soldiers of Italy and 
France, notwithstanding their common allegiance to the 
same Pope. Catholic priests in the warring countries at- 
tacked their national adversaries with no less zeal than 
Protestant. American Catholics in this connection proved 
no exception. 

In a number of ways, many of which are incalculable, 
this spectacle of war-mad priests exhorting their country- 
men to fight and kill their fellow-Christians in other lands 
did more than anything else to undermine the faith of 
myriads of individuals in the efficacy of Christianity as a 
religious force. At least part of the failure of Christianity 
to grow in America since the War can be attributed to that 
factor. If calculated in terms of population growth, Chris- 
tianity has not only not made any progress in this country 
in the last two decades but it has gone backward. Between 
1800 and 1900, Doctor Stelzle points out, the Protestant 
churches in America increased in membership from “7 to 
100 of population to 24 in lOO,” whereas since 1900 those 
same churches have been unable to keep pace with the 
growth in population.®^ In another place. Doctor Stelzle 
shows that the whole Protestant Church “has not in- 
creased its ratio as much as one percent during the past 
thirty years.”*® During the present period of depression, 

^^The Literary Digest: “Is Traditional Christianity Losing Its Grip>*’ Jan- 
uary 20, 19^4. 

Ch.'irlcs Stelzle: “Decline of American Protestantism,” Current History ^ 
October, 1930. “The increase from I9i6--i926,” Doctor Stelzle adds, “consisted 
of a mere sliver of three one hundredths of one per cent, the percentage being 
24.66 in 1916 and 24.69 in 1926,” 
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Doctor Stelzle shows, the Christian churches, contrary to 
the general expectation, have declined instead of grown in 
membership. Talcing the experience of the Presbyterian 
churches as typical of that of other churches in America, he 
shows one-third of them “did not receive a new convert 
last year, and half the remainder own fewer than five 
each.” The Presbyterian churches as a whole revealed a 
loss of 41,000 members, with a decrease of 23,600 in their 
Sunday-school attendance. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church lost 25,000 members.®® Besides, the Sunday- 
school movement has ceased to grow. There were fewer 
Sunday schools in 1926, for example, than in 1916. 

In the process of his analysis. Doctor Stelzle refers to 
an illuminating study of how 1000 proletarians spent 
their leisure time. That study showed that the workers 
who were the least interested in religion and the Church 
were those who labored fewer hours and got higher wages, 
that is presumably the more skilled and intelligent work- 
ers. “In every comparison between church, lodge, labor 
union, theatre, motion picture, shows, social club, etc.,” 
Doctor Stelzle adds, “the church has always suffered.” 
In other words, the more intelligent the present-day 
worker, the less attracted he is by the church, and the 
more interested he is in secular organizations and activities. 
The moment we ascend the intellectual scale, from in- 
dustry to the professions, the more marked the indiffer- 
ence to religion becomes. In a study of Who*s Who in 

** Contrary to the u»ual notion, the Roman Catholic Church, despite its op- 
position to the practice of birth-control on the part of its membera, has not been 
able to keep pace with the Protestant churches in terms of growth {cf. chapter on 
“Religion” in Recent Social Trends)^ 
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Americay Ellsworth Huntington and Leon F. Whitney 
discovered, to quote Mr. Henry L. Mencken, “that, of 
every 100,000 Unitarians, i.e.y heretics, in the popula- 
tion, 1185 were sufficiently distinguished to be listed there- 
in, and only eight Lutherans, and only seven Catholics. 
What the science of statistics thus reveals is ratified by 
everyday experience. One seldom discovers a true be- 
liever who is worth knowing.”®^ Confirming Mr. 
Mencken’s conclusion about the relationship of religion 
to ignorance, Paul Hutchinson - points out, citing Social 
Trends as his main proof, that “while our recent boom 
years witnessed a substantial increase in the financial 
strength of the religious institution, they also witnessed 
a substantial loss of authority of religious ideas over the 
more intelligent -portion of the public. Alert church lead- 
ership was aware of this sometime ago.**^^ 

Henry L. Mencken: Treatise on the Gods, p. 327, In this connection it is 
illuminating to note the results of a questionnaire on the topic of religion which 
was sent out by The Nation and Athenceum, a high-brow English weekly, and by 
The Daily News, a low-brow English daily: 


Questions 

Nation & Athenaeum 

Daily News 

YES 

NO 

BLANK 

YES 

NO 

BLANK 

Do you believe in a personal God ? . . . 
Do you believe in personal immortal- 

537 

736 

65 

9.991 

3,686 

366 

ity? 

Do you believe in any form of Chris- 

578 

646 

II4 

10,161 

3,178 

704 

tianity? 

Are you an active member of any 

666 

585 

87 

10,546 

2,879 

618 

church? 

475 

837 

26 

8,796 

4,896 

351 


“Is it not more likely,” Quincy Howe, the American editor asks, commenting on 
the above responses, “that the lowbrows will follow the highbrows away from 
religion than that the reverse process will occur?” It is interesting also to quote 
Crockford*s Clerical Dictionary (in 1927), to the effect that “if the history of the 
last ten years is continued for another ten, anything that can fairly be called 
‘The Church of England* will have ceased to exist.** 

®®Paul Hutchinson; “The Future of Religion,” The Forum, April, 1933. 
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Among the younger people, as was inevitable, the 
Church has lost its hold even more completely than among 
the older. “Young people the world over,” Doctor Stelzle 
confesses reluctantly, “are identifying themselves with 
radical movements in the same spirit and with the same 
devotion that we find among missionaries who go to for- 
eign fields. ... It is strange that the church which should 
offer these young crusaders the opportunity to live lives 
of service and devotion to a great cause is not making the 
slightest impression upon them.” 

Quincy Howe, the editor of hiving Age, after consid- 
ering the present status of religion in England and Amer- 
ica, goes even further than Doctor Stelzle, and declares 
that “the United States is the one country in which the col- 
lapse of organized religion may precede the collapse of 
other institutions.”®® Most interesting indeed, however, 
in reflecting the decay of religion in America is the ob- 
servation of the author of the chapter on “Religion” in 
Recent Social Trends: 

During the period [i,e. since roughly 1900], the Church has 
held fast to its historic moorings and has retained the allegiance, 
in form at least, of half the population. 

Commenting upon that sentence, Mr. Howe justly ob- 
serves that “in other words, three centuries of religious 
freedom and unparalleled economic progress have brought 
the U. S. half way toward the same goal of complete 
atheism that Soviet Russia has set itself. The value of 
church property increased from $ 1,258, (X) 0,000 in 1906 
to $3,840,ooo,cxx) in 1926, but as wealth accumulated 

®®Quinqr Howe: ‘*Thc Twilight of the Godg,” Living Age, Octobefi I933» 
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faith decayed.” Since the depression, as we have seen 
from Doctor Stelzle’s figures, the churches in propor- 
tion to the population have lost instead of gained mem- 
bers. “No matter how badly the nation has suffered,” an 
officer of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America has reported, “it cannot be said that any large 
number of people have gone to the churches for solace. 
This effect has been the occasion for a good deal of com- 
ment, and I think it has been one of the most conspicuous 
features of the depression.”*® 

But the decline and decay of religion in America is more 
of a qualitative than a quantitative phenomenon. It is in 
spirit far more than in numbers that American religion has 
deteriorated. Unable to sell themselves to the people on 
a purely religious basis, the American churches have been 
forced to exploit all the technique of high-pressure sales- 
manship in order to maintain the interest and support of 
their members. Almost every variety of side-show has 
been utilized by the churches to attract the young and 
give a reminiscent thrill to the old. Eight hundred and 
seventeen million dollars are spent each year on the aver- 
age by American churches,®^ an enormously large part of 
which is expended for extra-religious activities. The peo- 
ple who used to sing the old hymns by candlelight, and 
feel the power of God rush through them as they sang, 
now prefer a new hymnology, a lighter service, and a less 
exacting religion. 

In the meanwhile, religion has become a fourth or fifth- 

Quoted from Howe article. 

Benjamin GInaburg: <*Religion and The Lost Leadership,’* Tht Nation^ 
October 2i, 1931. 
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rate phenomenon which has lost its front-page challenge 
and vitality. If the newspapers are an accurate gauge of 
interest-values, and they provide the best gauge we have 
today, it is obvious that religion has become sixth and. 
seventh page copy, commanding less and less importance 
in the eyes of the public. Whereas a pugilistic victory by 
Max Baer, a political pronouncement by President Roose- 
velt, a new discovery in physics by Einstein, a trip from 
Prinkipo to Copenhagen by Trotsky, or a dare-devil ex- 
pedition to the Arctic regions by Byrd, constitute front- 
page copy, what happens to the churches and the church- 
men very rarely ever reaches the second or third page. 
In other words, in the battle for human attention and sup- 
port, secular interests have definitely triumphed over re- 
ligious. The fact that people are members of a church, or 
even attend a church, is of far less importance than how 
they rate that church in their scale of cultural values. 
What has happened to religion in America in that con- 
nection is not reflected by membership-statistics but by so- 
cial attitude and outlook. It is in that latter respect that 
the decline in the religious mentality is most apparent and 
the decay of the religious institution most obvious. 

One of the ways in which that decay has been most con- 
spicuous has been in the inferior quality of clergyman 
which the modern churches have cultivated. Prior to the 
eighteenth century, the clergy could lay claim to many of 
the best minds in the community and the nation; in the 
eighteenth, and even in the nineteenth, a considerable 
number of first-rate minds were still attracted to the min- 
istry; within the last two or three generations, however, 
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that is no longer the case. The first-rate minds in our day 
and age almost invariably gravitate in secular directions} 
they become engineers, physicists, chemists, economists, 
doctors, lawyers, politicians, writers, artists. The clergy- 
man is no longer an Intellectual force in advanced eco- 
nomic countries today. Many of the leading American 
colleges and universities have revealed such an indiffer- 
ence to religion and the possibility of encouraging men to 
become preachers that they have either eliminated their 
courses on theology or converted them into electives and 
classified them as special subjects. “Many of them (the 
colleges and universities) have no faculties of theology 
at all,” Doctor Bell, the professor of Religion at Columbia 
University, declares, “and where such faculties do exist 
they are commonly isolated from undergraduate teaching 
and from vital contact with colleagues in other fields of 
knowledge. It has come to fass that theology is looked up- 
on as a professional subject.”'^^ Only in the special the- 
ological schools and seminaries does theology maintain its 
former importance and influence. 

Even New Thought and Christian Science, which are 
vestigial derivatives from the frontier impulse In Amer- 
ican religion, could not stay the disintegrative process. 
They contributed nothing significant to the mental stature 
of American religion. As a matter of fact, the men and 
women who became their professional exponents in most 
cases marked a lowering instead of a heightening of ec- 
clesiastical I. Q. voltage. Both New Thought and Chris- 


Quoted from article entitled: “Materialism on the Campus,” Literary Digest, 
September 10, 1932* 
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tian Science promise the individual what every frontier 
religion had once endowed him with, a power within him- 
self to remake his personality and reshape the world. By 
exalting psychology over sociology, New Thought guar- 
anteed the individual the strength to conquer adversity 
and attain success. By destroying the phenomena of dis- 
ease and death, Christian Science fortified the ego with an 
illusion of power which freed it from worry and fear and, 
by releasing the spiritual synapses of psycho-neurotic con- 
stitutions, spurred it on to success. It is important to note 
that both religions won their early and continued support 
from the more successful members of the middle class. They 
fulfilled a special need for a religious success-doctrine at 
a time when the closing of the frontier had made the 
struggle for success much more difficult than ever before. 
They inspired those who had not succeeded to join them 
in order to attain success — in the case of Christian Science, 
success in the struggle against physical disease as well as 
economic disease — and made those in their ranks who had 
succeeded believe that their success was due to the doc- 
trines they espoused. In the case of Christian Science that 
is borne out obviously by the fact that 94 per cent of its 
members are in the cities where the struggle for success is 
most acute and costly, and where disease is a more crucial 
factor than in the country. That both religions went in- 
to business was almost inevitable. Gibert Seldes in The 
Stammering Century gives a vivid picture of "the business 
side of New Thought,” which “advised stockbrokers to 
become at one with God so that they might put over big 
deals,” and which made “loud complaints against the 
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‘peculiar laws’ of the postolEce department (which) pre- 
vented prophets from selling sacred handkerchiefs guar- 
anteed to cure cancer and barrenness.”®® Ernest Suther- 
land Bates and John V. Dittemore in their study Mary 
Baker Eddy describe in arresting and illuminating detail 
how successfully Christian Science was able to function as 
both a religion and a racket. Mary Baker Eddy’s con- 
stant admonitions to buy new editions of her Science and 
Health in order to assure the full understanding of her 
message, are interesting in that connection: 

Be sure and get the 3rd edition, of the last Revised book. It 
will contain fifty improvements; sometimes one word, again a 
sentence, sometimes the meaning is flashed through like lightning 
by these little touches.®'* 

And then again: 

Let your Bible alone for three months or more. Don’t open it, 
nor think of it. But dig day and night at Science and Health. 

And later: 

Burn every scrap of Christian Science literature so-called ex- 
cept Science and Health and publications bearing the imprint of 
the Reverend Mary Baker Eddy.*® 

While such advice from the author herself may be ac- 
counted for as an expression of megalomania, the manu- 
facture of Christian Science articles cannot be explained 
on that basis: 

The manufacture of Christian Science jewelry, a monopoly 
obtained by the J. C. Derby Company, threatened to become 
one of the major interests of Concord. Cuff buttons, rings, 
brooches, watches, pendants, all carrying Christian Science em- 
P. 362. w p. J05. p. 302. 
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blems, were sold at prices varying from $2.50 to $325. An other- 
wise ordinary silver spoon, embossed with Mrs. Eddy’s portrait, 
her signature, a picture of Pleasant View, and the motto: “Not 
Matter, but Mind Satisfieth,” sold for five dollars. The “mother 
spoon” was advertised in The Journal as follows: 

“On each of these most beautiful spoons is a motto in bas-relief 
that every person on earth needs to hold in thought. Mother re- 
quests that Christian Scientists shall not ask to be informed what 
this motto is, but each Scientist shall purchase at least one spoon, 
and those who can afford it, one dozen spoons, that their families 
may read this motto at every meal, and their guests be made par- 
takers of its simple truth.” 

The best proof that the number of church members in 
a city does not correspond with or determine the prevail- 
ing power and influence of religion in a community is to 
be found in the statistical ratio of church-membership in 
the United States. There is abundant evidence to show, 
for instance, that religion has exercised much more influ- 
ence over rural communities in America than over urban, 
and yet church statistics prove that whereas only 52 per 
cent of our rural population is composed of church mem- 
bers, 58 per cent of the urban population are members of 
churches.®® In the South, where Fundamentalism has its 
last stronghold, and where despite its defeat in its attempt 
to uphold the Eighteenth Amendment it still exerts more 
influence upon politics and cultural life in general than in 

C. Luther Fry: The U, S. Looks at Its Churches^ N. Y. Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. A recent study of church-attendance, however, contradicts 
these statistics of church-membership. In a study which has been undertaken dur- 
ing the last four years by the General Council of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches it was found that ®*thc average attendance of the group of selected 
churches in places of all sizes in these [urban] states was thirty-six per cent . . . 
whereas in the rural Southeastern states the average was seventy-eight per cent” — 
which only proves that church-membership statistics in the cities arc flagrantly 
padded, and that the number of members a church possesses has little to do with 
the number of people who attend its services. 
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any other part of the country, the percentage of church 
members is less than in the East and West where religion 
exercises far less sway over the life of the community. 
In such well-known Eastern cities as New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia over 60 per cent of the population is 
affiliated with the Church. In such Midwestern urban 
centres as Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Milwaukee 
between 50 and 60 per cent of the population constitute 
church members. In the far West, in San Francisco, Seat- 
tle, Los Angeles the church members comprise only 40 
per cent of the population. 

It is not the quantity, then, but the quality of the 
church members in a community that is decisive. 
Where the ruling class is dynamically religious, as 
in the South today, and where the intellectuals in 
the community do not resist that religiosity, religion is 
bound to have a deep-rooted and wide-spread influence 
over cultural life. In other words, if the people who 
count in a community are religious, the church will func- 
tion as a dominant cultural force. On the other hand, 
when the ruling class is indifferent to religion and its 
intellectuals lose their respect for religious authority, re- 
ligion is forced to play a backward role in the cultural 
scheme. Most important of all, however, is the fact that 
in urban centres, where science has been largely responsi- 
ble for the progress of the community, the scientific men- 
tality has tended to undermine the religious mentality and 
rob religion of its hypnotic power over the mind of the 
group. Only in rural communities, where science has 
made little progress and where the scientific tradition has 
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made practically no inroads upon the religious mentality, 
does religion continue to supply the illusion of power 
for which science provides a substitute in industrial com- 
munities. 

It is in this latter respect more than in any other that re- 
ligion has begun to decay in America as well as in other 
advanced countries. Wherever industry and science have 
spread the religious compulsive has weakened and the de- 
pendence of individuals upon religion for support has 
waned. As a result religion has been thrust upon the de- 
fensive. While it has managed to maintain its churches 
and hold on to a large number of its members, it has seen 
its influence over life as a whole dwindle year by year in 
steady recession. The spirit of fight has gone out of it. 
The attempt on the part of various modernists such as 
Harry Ward and Reinhold Niebuhr to restore the spirit 
of fight into it by converting it into an agency for social 
revolution is futile. 

When religion is shorn of its supernatural power and 
converted into a branch of social ethics, it has become noth- 
ing more than a power-plant without a dynamo. When 
Harry Ward declares, “the religion of tomorrow is ethical. 
It will be ethical because it is social,”®^ what he is really 
confessing is that it will not be religion but a form of 
social service. When Theodore W. Darnell asserts that 
“religion for the modern man no longer means the wor- 
ship of God”*® but the exaltation of man who has made 
nature obey his will, he has deprived religion of its 

Hafry F. Ward: WlUch Way Relizhn» p. 214. 

Theodore W. Darnell: “Ii There Anything Left of Religion 1 ” The Forum, 
September, 1929. 
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psychological power and creative energy. Instead of re- 
ligion becoming an aid to the social revolution, as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr believes is possible,*® it will become a form 
of “revolution-insurance,” functioning as nothing more 
than an emotional extension of existing social work 
agencies. If, on the other hand, it should orient itself in 
the direction of the working class instead of the middle 
class — ^which, considering the economic structure of Amer- 
ican Christianity, is practically impossible — it would re- 
sult in exactly the opposite to what the Wards and Nie- 
buhrs desire. What would happen would be that the 
Christian Church would “sell out” the social revolution 
for the sake of godliness in the preservation of its own 
power as the dispenser of godliness on earth. Instead of a 
working class led by “godless revolutionaries” we should 
have one led by “god-fearing priests and prophets.” Fol- 
lowing in the lead of the Berdyaevs such “god-fearing 
prophets” would teach the people to “rise above the class 
hatred that torments the world,’”*® which would be but an- 
other way of telling them to throw away their guns and 
destroy their ammunition before they enter the social con- 
flict.^*' 

But the decay of the religious mentality has advanced 
at too rapid a pace to permit the revival of Christianity 
as a progressive social force. Science has destroyed the 

Rcinhold Niebuhr: ‘‘Marxism and Religion,” The World Tomorrow^ March 
* 5 , 1933 ‘ 

100 Nicholas Berdyaev: Christiaivity and the Class War, p. 115 , 

In fairness to Niebuhr, it should be stated that he is definitely opposed to 
the exaltation of the Christian ideal of love insofar as it can be “used to stabilise 
a world reeking with injustice.” Nevertheless, the economic organization and 
traditional outlook of Christianity being what they are, the inevitable tendency 
of the Christian Church if it ever shifted left would be to adopt the logic of the 
Berdyaevs and not that of the Wards and Niebuhrs. 
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mainsprings of religious faith. The emotional substance 
of religion has lost its power. The fears and promises of 
religion have been robbed of their terrors and thrills. A 
large percentage of the people who still attend the 
churches are religious only in name. The faith and pas- 
sion of religion have gone out of them. 

Some one, I do not know who, said of pre-war England that 
it was as though “a slow and deepening twilight were darkening a 
once brilliant drawing room. There are twilights one sees as they 
fall, there is another and darker chill marking the ends of great 
epochs, which one does not recognize at all as the gray shadows 
steal on. The light is still there ; only the most sensitive are aware 
of the menacing shadows. I suppose light is now reaching the 
earth from star-suns whose light is already in eclipse at the source. 
Who can tell that the light is failing at its source till the darkness 
falls?” Something like this, we now see, had by the end of the 
century already begun to affect the American churches.^®^ 

In such words G. G. Atkins describes what has happened 
to religion in America in the twentieth century. 

Within another generation, when the youths of today 
become the adults of tomorrow, that twilight will have 
darkened into a deeper and more enveloping night. 


G. Atkins: Religion in Our Times, p. 35. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 

“But we’re crumbling away before we’re dead. Crumbling! We have already. 
An old man with one foot in the grave, who might snuff out any day from a 
cold in the head, keeps his ancient throne by the sheer miracle of still being able 
to sit on it. How long? How long! This age has no use for us. What people 
all want nowadays is to form independent states. Yow see they no longer believe 
in God. And their new religion is nationalism. In Austria the nation doesH*t 
go to churchy they go to independence meetings instead. Monarchy — the Austrian 
monarchy— founded on piety ^ on the belief that God chose the Habsburgs to 
reign over a certain number of Christian peoples.** 

— Radetzky March, by Joseph Roth. 

T he religious compulsive has been such a potent 
force in shaping the human mind because religion 
has been, from the days of the early shamans 
down to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
main agency through which the traditions of the com- 
munity have been preserved. In magic as well as religion 
it was the medicine man and later the priest who trans- 
mitted the cultural heritage of the race. The ecclesiastics 
for a long period possessed the superior knowledge of the 
group. Only when, as with the Greeks and Romans, sec- 
ular agencies competed with the religious in that respect, 
did the religious compulsive recede in influence. Even 
in the Middle Ages the priests were literate whereas many 
of the kings were scarcely able to sign their own names to 
documents. The people, therefore, had no choice but to 
derive their mental as well as spiritual sustenance from the 
lips of the priests. Since this dependence of the people 
upon the priests began in childhood, it was almost in- 
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evitable that the religious compulsive should get a firmer 
grip upon the mental processes of the individual than any 
other force. 

It was only when the people managed to derive their 
ideas and opinions from other sources than the purely re- 
ligious, which became inevitable with the advance of edu- 
cation and the development of science and the scientific 
mentality, that the religious compulsive began to lose 
something of its power over their minds. The develop- 
ment of capitalist society with its stress upon the individ- 
ual as the centre of things, in economics as well as re- 
ligion, did more to release the mind from the domina- 
tion of the religious compulsive than any influence which 
had preceded. By creating a society in which the eco- 
nomics of paucity was superseded by the economics of 
plenty, and in which the individual himself became the 
judge of truth, capitalism robbed religion of its ancient 
validity and vigor. 

Why do people continue to believe in religion, the 
question immediately arises, when, notwithstanding its 
exalted and xmearthly claims, it is bound up so obviously 
with material values instead of eternal ones? The answer 
is to be found in that very contradiction. If religion were 
really bound up with eternal values to the exclusion of 
material ones, no one would cling to it. It is because re- 
ligion actually serves material ends, and has from its very 
inception, as this book has endeavored to prove, that 
it has succeeded, despite its fallacies and contradictions, 
in maintaining its influence over the human mind. It pro- 
vides the psychological strength which the individual and 
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the group need in order to survive in the material world. 
Like primitive magic it supplies an imaginary control over 
the environment which saves man from that sense of frus- 
tration which he would otherwise experience in his strug- 
gle to survive and succeed. Where science has supplanted 
religion in supplying that power, it has succeeded in un- 
dermining the foundations of the religious mentality. 
Whenever science fails, on the other hand, both the in- 
dividual and the group resort to the religious residual. If 
an individual is ill, for example, he goes to the doctor who 
is a scientist and not to the priest or quack in order to be 
cured. If the doctor fails him, however, and still other 
doctors also prove of no avail, he turns to the charlatan, 
the chiropractor, or the Christian Scientist, in an attempt 
to escape his illness. In a less precise sense, something of 
the same tendency prevails with the group. Whenever a 
crisis arises and economic decay ensues, large sections of 
the group, notwithstanding class divisions and conflicts of 
interest, tend to become an easy prey to the power-prom- 
ising prophecies of the faker — which makes it possible for 
a Hitler or a Mussolini to dominate it. 

Religion will persist so long, therefore, as science and 
society fail to provide the individual and the group with 
sufficient power to control the environment in their behalf. 
It is not so much power in itself that the individual and 
the group desire but security. Power is sought mainly for 
the sake of security. In the past, when the economics of 
scarcity prevailed, security was possible only by the con- 
quest of power.^ Those who were in power endeavored to 

^Only among early groups where certain forms of primitive communism pre- 
vailed was that not true. 
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hold on to their power because of the security it assured, 
and those not in power sought to achieve power in order 
to escape the insecurity from which they suffered. The 
essence of that relationship has not altered in any im- 
portant respect today. What has happened, however, is 
that today, in an era of plenty, security is possible for all, 
and not just for the class that owns and controls the eco- 
nomic power of society. How to attain that universal se- 
curity is a problem for science and society to solve. In 
other words, it is a problem of social science, which means 
a problem of social revolution, for only a social revolution 
can change the character of the existing economic organ- 
ization of society. 

During the period which we are living through today, 
in which that revolution, except in Soviet Russia, is a mat- 
ter of the future instead of the present, religion is liable 
to make certain tentative gains as the collapse of the pre- 
vailing economic system deprives more and more in- 
dividuals of the hope of security. Those gains, however, 
will be more marked, as they are already today, among the 
intelligentsia and the upper classes in general than among 
the masses. With the breakdown of capitalist culture the 
spiritual security which the intellectuals possessed before 
the World War has evaporated. The favorable outlook 
upon religion conspicuous today in such divers types as 
Jean Cocteau, Sheila Kaye Smith, Compton Mackenzie, 
T. S. Eliot, Henri Massis, and Eugene O’Neill is closely 
connected in most cases with the spiritual chaos of our 
age. The new-fangled emphasis upon religion as the 
necessary corollary of sdence which has been made by 
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Eddington, Jeans, Whitehead, and Bavlnk is an even more 
immediate reflection of that same condition. 

With the masses, on the contrary, that reaction has not 
occurred. Radicalism, as we have seen in a previous 
chapter, by freeing itself from its earlier allegiance with 
the churches, has tended to thwart the spread of religion 
among the downtrodden. By teaching the masses to iden- 
tify their interests with its own power-promising philos- 
ophy, which in Soviet Russia today is being tested and 
proved in practice, Marxism, which is the philosophy of 
radicalism, has challenged religion at its very source. 
Marxism has become thus the great enemy of religion. 
Even where Marxism has not succeeded in converting 
large sections of the impoverished populace to its cause, 
and Fascism has won their allegiance, it has been national- 
ism rather than religion which has provided the intermedi- 
ary motivation. Terrified by economic insecurity, the 
European populace today has increasingly tended to ally 
itself with the power-promising philosophies of the So- 
cialists, Communists, or Fascists rather than with those of 
the preachers and priests. The Fascists, to be sure, have 
employed religion wherever possible as their ally, but al- 
ways in a secondary role. Their appeal has not been to the 
salvational power of Christ, but to the saving power of the 
Vaterland. Like the Muscadins after the French Revolu- 
tion, the Fascists are reactionaries and not revolutionaries 
in the social struggle. They are far more anxious to save 
the old order than create a new one. 

By actually endowing the masses with the security and 
^ower which religion only had promised them in the past, 
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Soviet Russia has succeeded better than any other country 
in destroying the roots of the religious mentality. It is 
not only the anti-religious education dispensed by the 
Soviet state, then, which has made the Soviet Union the 
most non-religious country in the world. That result has 
been attained by a combination of the economic and the 
educational factor. In other words, science and society in 
Soviet Russia fulfill the need that the illusion of religion 
satisfied in the development of the race in the past. 
Wherever the individual and the group achieve that se- 
curity and power, the religious mentality as a social force 
is bound to disappear. 

All life, in a fundamental sense, is a struggle for se- 
curity through attaining power over the environment, and 
it is only through the evolution of science and the advance 
of society that such security can be attained. The first step 
in achieving such security is economic. Society must be 
socialized, production must be undertaken for service and 
not for profit, and the plenty which we are able to produce 
distributed to every one in growing abundance so that the 
elemental fear of economic insecurity will be removed ir- 
revocably from the face of the earth. 

But there are still two other fears, both of which have 
been props to the religious mentality in the past, that eco- 
nomic security alone cannot dispel. Those fears, expres- 
sive of physical or bodily insecurity, revolve about disease 
and death. The fear of disease played a more and more 
conspicuous role in magic and religion as primitive society 
advanced. Part of the power of both magician and priest 
was derived from their control over the forces that created 
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and destroyed disease. Many of the earliest prayers 
of primitive peoples were devoted to spirits and forces 
that prevented or cured disease. Such supplications have 
continued to be part of the psychological paraphernalia of 
religion ever since. Even today they have not ceased, as 
the numerous supplicants at the therapeutic shrines as well 
as the believers in Christian Science so eloquently attest. 
Nevertheless, the large majority of people in the civilized 
nations today have forsaken their belief in the efficacy of 
prayer as the best means of conquering disease, and have 
placed their faith instead in the science of medicine. With 
the advance of medicine, in particular preventive medi- 
cine, there is every reason to believe that disease, in its 
more pernicious aspects at least, will be rendered less of 
a menace and all civilized peoples will come to view it 
as an evil that can be combated by science and not by su- 
perstition. Already today that attitude has become dom- 
inant in Western civilization with the result that the re- 
ligious mentality derives but little impetus from that 
source. 


II 

THE DEATH PSYCHOSIS 

But death at least will forever remain, and whatever 
defeat religion meets in this world it still holds the trump 
card when it comes to the next. The assurance and faith in 
an after-life will be the last mainstay that religion will 
possess. Such is the nature of the argument advanced by 
many people today. While the development of science 
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has undoubtedly tended to discourage the Christian belief 
in individual immortality, no one can question the fact that 
the large majority of Christians today not only believe 
that there is a life awaiting them beyond the grave but 
they hold on to their Christianity primarily because of that 
hope. 

Although many courageous people may acquire the 
philosophic fortitude of a Bertrand Russell, who in his 
memorable essay A Free M.an*s Worship challenged man 
to rise above his fear of death, the great mass of mankind, 
beaten and buffeted about in the ego-driven straits of mod- 
ern civilization, can seldom achieve such intellectual eman- 
cipation. A Nietzsche may thunder from the distant moun- 
tain tops, exhorting man to defy the annihilating power 
of the ultimate, and yet his “y^a-saying” philosophy can 
have meaning only to those who have been able to climb 
intellectually to the higher places of the spirit. 

Before the rise of Christianity, such challenge and ex- 
hortation were superfluous. The individual in the primi- 
tive and ancient world was less afraid of death than the 
individual in the modern world. It was only with the 
emergence of the ego, differentiating its interests from 
those of the group, that the fear of death was able to de- 
velop into an individual obsession. While almost every 
people in primitive and ancient times entertained some 
idea of the continuance of life after death, no individual 
in those days ascribed to it the significance that many of the 
early Christians did and which Bunyan’s Christian did in 
the sixteenth century — and that most Christians have done 
ever since. The after-world for many peoples in those 
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earlier times was far from an exciting or inspiring pros- 
pect. Even those tribes who conceived of the other-world 
as an attractive abode never allowed their day-by-day lives 
to be dominated by that conception. Christian’s religious 
craving for “everlasting life,” with its blind inconsider- 
ateness of the fate of wife and progeny, would have im- 
pressed a religious primitive as outrageously sacrilegious. 
That an individual could be concerned only with his own 
personal salvation, regardless of that of his family and 
group, would have struck a primitive as criminal. 

That difference in religious attitude reflected a pro- 
found change in the basis of civilization. Bunyan’s Chris- 
tianity, of which his character Christian stands as a symbol, 
was an outgrowth of a society that was aggressively in- 
dividualistic, in which the ego of the individual rather 
than the spirit of the group had become the dominant fac- 
tor in the religious equation. In the primitive and ancient 
world the ego was too circumscribed by group regulations 
to play a conspicuous role. Only the kings and pharaohs 
had an opportunity to achieve ego-emergence. Even they 
were severely limited in the number of ways in which they 
could express their individuality. In the main, they were 
forced to observe the rituals and regulations of the group 
in order to effect their ends. The career of Aknaton, who 
defied both ritual and custom in his battle against an age- 
old dynasty of gods, constituted a singular exception in the 
history of the ancient world. 

For the most part, as we have seen in previous chap- 
ters, rulers derived their power by preserving the au- 
thority of the old religion rather than by revolting against 
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it in favor of a new. Within the scope of the extant re- 
ligion, however, they succeeded in stamping their own 
personalities as divine, which meant making them sepa- 
rate and distinct from the rest of the community. That 
separateness and distinctness provided the main outlet for 
ego-emergence which they possessed. The ego of the 
king or the pharaoh thus became a reality that merited 
preservation beyond that of the rest of society. In Egypt, 
as is well known, the pharaohs cultivated the art of em- 
balming and developed the science of pyramid-construc- 
tion in order to preserve and protect their bodies against 
the ravages of time and place. The pharaohs were con- 
cerned with death and the preservation of their egos. The 
commoners, on the other hand, who built the pyramids 
were, relatively speaking at least, without such concern, the 
nature of their lives having provoked no such ego-emer- 
gence or assertion. They thought in terms of the group 
instead of the individual. They were as submissive before 
their fate in the next world as in this one. 

With many groups, as Frazer has shown, the boon of 
immortality was denied to all but the men of rank in the 
community. Among the Samoans, immortality is granted 
to all but in forms varying with the social status of the in- 
dividual. After death the soul of the chief enters an 
island of ecstatic delights, whereas the souls of the com- 
moners find an abode in the barren underworld beneath 
the sea.® The tribes of New Britain have a special ‘‘Hades” 
for the poor.® With the Gnanji immortality is an ex-* 
clusively male privilege. Women are not supposed tp 

^Gcorg-c Peter Murdock; Our Primitive Contemporaries, p. 78. 

8£ffie Bendann: Death Customs, p. 254. 
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possess spirits that are immortal.'* Yet there is no instance 
on record when the members of such groups, or the women 
of the Gnanji, terrified by the fear of personal extinction, 
revolted against such discrimination. As a matter of fact, 
as Doctor Bendann points out in her exhaustive study of 
the death rites of primitive peoples, one of the few gen- 
eralizations that can be drawn in that field is that the main 
factor which has determined attitudes toward death and 
“actuated different ways of burial in the same tribe, em- 
bracing not only the manner of the disposal of the dead, 
but also certain definite ceremonials connected with the 
death ritual, is the rank of the individual.'*'^ Yet, as Doc- 
tor Bendann herself shows, when one approaches a com- 
munity in which all trace of rank is absent, save that of the 
shaman, such differences do not — ^because they cannot — 
exist. Among the Chukchee and the Koryak, where the 
social organization of the group is democratic, and where 
property differences are inconspicuous and the family is 
the unit of organization, such distinctions in burial rites 
do not prevail. Among such groups there is as much de- 
mocracy in death as in life. 

The individual’s fear of death or personal extinction, 
developed in direct ratio, it is reasonable to assume, with 
the emergence of the individual ego. Only those who suc- 
ceeded in differentiating themselves from the rest of the 
group, which meant conceiving of their own interests as 
separate from those of the community, tended to cultivate 
ego-aspirations and ego-fears to any marked degree. 

As a general rule, most primitive peoples fear death 

* IUd ., pp. 251, 252. 


=/«</., p. 268. 
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far less than they fear the dead. The attitude of most 
primitives toward the dead “is dominated by fear rather 
than by afiFection,” Frazer declares and in further de- 
scription of that attitude adds that “the living have to be 
constantly on their guard against the dead.”® Among 
many primitive peoples the conviction still persists that 
the spirits of the dead have to be placated upon every oc- 
casion in order to avert their evil influence.'^ When a man 
dies among the Limbus of Bengal, the shaman commands 
his soul to follow his fathers and “not to come back to 
trouble the living with dreams.”® In West Africa, among 
the Cameroons, the men brandish their clubs at the soul of 
the dead one, and in no uncertain words command it: 
“Soul, remain in the grave. Come not out of it. Every 
man must die. Give us no trouble.”® A similar ceremony 
prevails among the Verre of Northern Nigeria, who com- 
mand the deceased one to “return not to earth to inter- 
fere with our crops or prevent our women bearing chil- 
dren.’”® The tendency, which prevails among some tribes, 
to exalt the dead as benefactors of the living is singular 
rather than common. 

While in the ancient world the primitive fear of the 
dead was largely converted into affection and reverence, 
the attitude of the individual toward death and the life be- 
yond did not undergo any deep-rooted psychological 
change. The concept of the next world which the Greeks, 
Jews, and Romans entertained was more repelling than 

® Sir Jamci George Frazer: Tht Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion, pp. 
lo-ii. 

2 Murdock: op. eit, p. 77. 8 .. ,7^ 

•Wid., p. 17J. ^^lUd., p. 17s. 
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inviting. At all events, ancient peoples did not tend to 
focus their attention upon the next world, or to encourage 
the idea that it was more important to attain salvation in 
that world than success in this. Among some ancient peo- 
ples, as in the case of the Jewish sect, the Sadducees, there 
was a widespread contempt for the whole concept of im- 
mortality with its promise of another world beyond the 
grave. It was mainly in the ranks of the ruling class, 
where the ego of the individual reached a degree of emer- 
gence which made it fear personal extinction, that that at- 
titude was contradicted. The rest of society thought of it- 
self still as a group and centred its attention upon this 
world and not the next one. / 

It was Christianity which did more than any other re- 
ligion to change that psychology. While centuries before 
Zoroastrianism had proffered emancipation for the indi- 
vidual, it was Christianity which gave that emancipation 
active meaning. Christianity not only promised salvation 
to every individual, but it promised a salvation that was 
individual instead of racial or social. While in earlier 
times various religions had promised salvation for the 
tribe, the group, the race, or the nation, Christianity prom- 
ised salvation to every individual, regardless of tribe, 
group, race, or nation. Whereas the Jews had looked upon 
themselves as the chosen people whom God had blessed 
as a separate nation, and the Greeks had scorned all non- 
Greeks as barbarians, Christianity in its inception made 
every individual, whether he were Jew, Greek, Roman, 
or Abyssinian, equal in the eyes of God. In that sense 
Christianity was at once individualistic and international. 
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Christianity arose at a time when the Asiatic nations 
were in a state of disintegration, and the Roman Empire, 
expanding beyond all possibilities of cultural absorption, 
destroying local loyalties in a futile attempt to implant a 
larger one, had become unable to support its teeming 
population. The older solidarities of group and nation had 
lost their original tenacity. Robbed of his primeval de- 
pendence upon the social solidarity of the group, deprived 
of his belief in the perpetuity of the ideas of his com- 
munity or nation, the individual became suddenly aware of 
himself as an entity having interests of his own instead of 
interests which had meaning only in terms of the group. 

Since in those days the economic structure of society did 
not permit the realization of those separate interests in 
this world, the other world of Christian prophecy supplied 
a solution that was instantly seized upon as the only way 
out for the oppressed of the time. 

Christianity thus provided a spiritual substitute for 
group loyalty. When Jesus told the individual to give up 
father, mother, and even wife and follow after him, he 
began the disruption of that sense of social and familial 
solidarity about which group life had been built for un- 
told thousands of years. But Christianity did not succeed 
in emancipating the ego of the individual for fulfillment 
in this world} it released it only for realization in the next. 
The early Christians, therefore, did not fear death as did 
the later Christians} since this world oflFered them so lit- 
tle, they focussed their eyes upon the next, in which, amid 
a tempest of bugles and trumpets, they believed they 
would find the fulfillment of their egos. There was thus a 
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highly individualistic element in the new quality o£ hero- 
ism developed by the ancient Christians j they subjected 
themselves to persecution and torture and sacrificed them- 
selves to the lions not from a sense of sodal loyalty but 
from that of ego-centric aspiration. 

For over a century and a half the early Christians con- 
tinued to believe in the imminent return of Christ and the 
destruction of this world by the powers of the next. So 
long as that faith persisted death was welcomed rather 
than feared. After that belief faded, however, and Chris- 
tianity began to adapt itself to a realization that the world 
of the flesh and the devil was going to continue, a this- 
worldly institution became necessary to afford a social 
haven for the individual ego in its struggle for security 
and survival. By erecting itself into a state, and cultivat- 
ing all the group loyalties which accompany such an in- 
stitution, the Roman Catholic Church succeeded in supply- 
ing the individual ego with a new form of social solidarity. 
The Church absorbed the ego of the individual by pro- 
viding it with the social machinery which was necessary for 
it to function in a group sense in this world. 

It was not until over a thousand years later, when the 
landed economy of feudalism broke down and was gradu- 
ally supplanted by the commercial economy of capitalism, 
that that group solidarity was destroyed. The rising mid- 
dle class, revolting against the bonds of feudalism, de- 
veloped an individualistic psychology which reflected it- 
self in religion, economics, and politics. It carried over 
into religion and politics the same fight for individual 
freedom which it waged in the economic field in its strug- 
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gle for the freedom of the market. Protestantism in re- 
ligion, democracy in politics, and laissez faire in economics, 
became its cultural triumvirate. Underlying all of them 
was this renascent individualistic psychology which gave 
them cultural unity. That individualistic psychology, re- 
leasing the ego of the individual once more from its in- 
timate dependence upon the group, gave a new cast to the 
whole character of modern civilization. 

There is a vast difference between the other-worldly 
individualism of ancient Christianity and the this-worldly 
individualism engendered by the culture of the middle 
class. This new, modern individualism focussed the atten- 
tion of the individual upon this world but at the same time 
left his isolated ego uncertain in the face of the next. 
Whereas the early Christians believed the next world was 
more real than the one in which they lived, and anticipated 
its coming day by day, month by month, and year by year 
for over a century and a half, the middle-class Christian, 
with but few exceptions, entertained no such conception of 
the immediacy of the millennium, and tended, therefore, 
to develop a profound fear of death. Part of that con- 
tradiction between the psychology of the ancient and the 
modern Christian was due undoubtedly to their dif- 
ferences in class character and property status. The early 
Christians, during the millennialist period, were largely 
poor people, without possessions of any kindj they had 
few if any stakes in this world. On the other hand, the 
middle class Christians of the sixteenth century and there- 
after were members of a rising economic class j they not 
only had stakes in this world, but, what was more im- 
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portant, they hoped to increase those stakes from time 
to time as circumstances favored. 

It was easy enough for the early Christians, there- 
fore, to focus their aspirations upon the next world, since 
they had comparatively little or nothing to lose in this. 
It was not so easy, however, for the upward struggling 
middle-class Christian, standing at the threshold of the 
modern world, to focus his attention upon the other 
world. He was much too concerned with what he could 
do or achieve in this. Consequently, he developed, in the 
form of Protestant Christianity, a compromise concept 
which made it possible for him to succeed in both worlds. 
Unfortunately, however, the compromise never worked 
psychologically. The more the modern Christian tended 
to focus his individual ego upon the things of this world, 
the less possible it became for that ego to believe in the 
certainty of its survival in the next. It was as a result of 
that uncertainty that the fear of death came to play such 
a formidable and devastating role in the life of the mid- 
dle class Christian. The craving for everlasting life which 
obsessed Bunyan’s character, Christian, was typical of the 
new attitude toward death that grew up in the modern 
world. The middle-class Christian, enamored of this 
world by virtue of his possessions in it and his hope to add 
to them, was more concerned with protecting his inter- 
ests here than in investing his hopes in the golden-carpeted 
mansions and castles in heaven. He developed a fear of 
anything that threatened to destroy his equilibrium as an 
individual. Death became his great fear because it threat- 
ened such destruction. 
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The key to understanding the diflFerent attitudes 
toward death that have prevailed in various civilizations 
is to be found in the relationship which exists between 
the individual and society. When the social organization 
of the group is of such a coherent character as to estab- 
lish a harmony of interests between the individual and so- 
ciety — a condition that prevailed in the main in the primi- 
tive and ancient world — ^whlch means that the individual 
tends to think of his Interests in terms of society and not 
of himself — ^the death-fear as an individualistic phenom- 
enon is an inconspicuous force.^^ When, on the other 
hand, the social organization of the group is of a loose 
variety, making it possible for individual emergence on 
an extended scale, as in the case of middle class society in 
the modern capitalistic world, the death-fear develops in- 
to a major compulsion. The more individualistic a so- 
ciety is, the more concerned each individual becomes with 
his specific fate. In a society such as ours, in which the 
very principle upon which it is constructed is anti-social, 
the personal becomes more important than the social. Since 
the credo of our society is to buy cheap and sell dear, or 
translated into more colloquial form “each man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost,” each individual has 
struggled to get as much as he can regardless of how lit- 
tle is left for those who compete with him. As a result, 
the individual in our society has developed the illusion 
that the advance of his ego Is more important than the 

Of course, even in primitive society, there were — and are — individual de- 
viates and intermediates who no doubt developed psychological eccentricities and 
singularities which made them think less socially and more individualistically 
than the rest of the group. But our concern is not with such exceptions save in- 
sofar, as shamans or kings, they tended to influence the rest of society. 
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progress of society. No illusion in modern society has 
proved more costly to the race. A large part of the 
spiritual failure of post-Renaissance civilization can be 
traced to that fallacy. To individuals born of such an in- 
dividualistic civilization, ego-extinction has necessarily 
proved a great source of terror. Not the terror of an ani- 
mal or a man at the point of death, which is the automatic 
psycho-muscular response of all advanced forms of life 
at the moment of extinction, but the terror which tends to 
live as a constant part of the ego, and which makes it 
crave an assurance of “everlasting life” as an escape from 
its ravages! One of the most vivid expressions of that ter- 
ror is to be found in the following passage, descriptive of 
the reflections of Daudet and Zpla, upon the fear of death: 

“Daudet declared that in his case it (death) was an obsession, 
a ‘poisoning of his life, and that he never moved into a new house 
without looking round for the place where his coffin would come 
to lie. Zola told us that his mother had died at Medan, and that, 
as the staircase proved too narrow, the coffin had had to be lowered 
from a window; he declared that he never looked at that window 
without wondering who would be taken out that way next, he or 
his wife. “Yes,” he said, “ever since that day death has always 
been in the background of our thoughts, and very often during 
the night, looking at my sleepless wife, I feel that like me she is 
thinking of it, and we lie quietly without saying aloud what is in 
our minds — for shame, yes, for very shame — Oh! it is terrible, 
thest thought — and the terror of it becomes visible! There have 
been nights when I have leapt suddenly out of bed, and held my- 
self for a second or two in a state of abject terror.’”® 

That terror, that pursuing fear of death, can be abated only 
in a socialized society in which the ego of the individual 

Quotation taken from E. Metchnikoff; The Nature of Man, p. X2i. 
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can find itself once more in harmony with the spirit of 
the group. 

It is difficult for the average individual whose very be- 
ing has been determined by the pressures and tensions of 
our type of society, which is the most individualistic the 
race has ever known, to understand the dependence of 
the ego upon the social structure. The individual in 
America or England or any Western nation where in- 
dustry has advanced and individualism developed, thinks 
of himself as an integer, a reality that is separate and dis- 
tinct from everything else in the scheme of things. He 
thinks of himself as more important than society, or 
rather, if he is an American, he doesn’t think of society at 
all except as a nebulous abstraction that exists as a national 
fact which has meaning to him only when outer circum- 
stance, a war or a depression, makes him aware of his 
group identity. 

Society for the American, when conceived of in 
terms of the government or the state, is a necessary evil, 
something to be plundered if possible and exploited 
in every way for the benefit of those individuals who can 
secure a share of the spoils.^ In that respect as well as in 
almost every other, the United States has represented the 
most extreme development of individualism in the world. 
If one wishes to discover what happens to the individual 
when he is plunged into an anarchistically individualistic 
environment, America is the best laboratory for such study. 

For an analysla of the economic factors in American life which produced 
this psychology cf* the author’s Liberation of American Literature^ chaps. II and 
IV, and an article of his in Scribner^t MagatUne on “Our Revolutionary Tradition** 
(May, I934)« 
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The whole historical background of the country, with its 
theory of independent colonies and later of autonomous 
states, was not an outgrowth of political theory but of eco- 
nomic practice. The economic and political philosophy of 
Jefferson, which was perpetuated in a more primitive form 
by the Jacksonians and which continued as a challenge 
throughout the nineteenth century, flaring up in more mod- 
ern form in the Granger and Populist movements and flam- 
ing forth once more in the LaFollette revolt of the twenties, 
was founded upon the simple but revolutionary belief 
that the individual was more important than the state. 
Jefferson’s theory of a decentralized government, in which 
the national authority was deprived of dictation over the 
individual states, was a stone from the same political 
stratum. Its irreducible denominator was the individual 
farmer whose main interest was to protect his independ- 
ence as an individual against the tyrannous hand of the 
state. In a country which gave him land, where he could 
earn his own livelihood without the aid of governments 
or states, he became an independent entity, a fortress in 
himself. When the government or state oppressed him, 
he was ever willing to take up arms against it, as in the 
case of Bacon’s Rebellion, Shays’ Rebellion, the Whiskey 
Insurrection, or to leap a span, as in the shooting of 
deputies and the dethroning of judges by the farmers in 
our own day when their land was threatened with con- 
fiscation by the moneyed interests. In short, the state in the 
eyes of the average American, worker as well as farmer, 
is not an institution to be loyal to, but one to get some- 
thing out of. It is that attitude which accounts for the 
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widespread prevalence of graft in this country — ^paral- 
leled in no other — and for the American’s ready accept- 
ance of it and refusal to condemn it. Each American, in 
other words, thinking of himself exclusively as an individ- 
ual and not as part of a social whole, psychologically 
identifies himself with the individual grafter and in words 
that are alt too familiar throughout the length and 
breadth of this land is prone to remark that *‘he would 
do the same thing if he were in the grafter’s place.” 

For the average American to conceive himself as the 
product of society or to conceive of his ego as the creation 
of the strains and stresses of social forces, is almost as 
difficult as convincing him of the reality of the adven- 
tures of Alice in Wonderland. He can believe more 
readily in the absurd miracle of a virgin birth in the out- 
skirts of Kenosha, or in the therapeutic properties of a 
snakeoil concoction, than in the dependence of the in- 
dividual upon society. Life for him begins and ends 
with the individual. Even the family has never main- 
tained the hold over him that it did over individuals in 
other civilizations. Marriage and divorce are romantic, 
that is individualistic, considerations, and not social ones. 
In death too, and the common fear of it, the same psy- 
chological drive is present. Concerned with his individual 
ego above all else, he has been eternally harassed by the 
conflict between his desire for its perpetuation and his 
fear of its extinction. That conflict which has developed 
with varying intensities in all individualistic civilizations 
has been more marked in this country, because its individ- 
ualism has been more deep-rooted and widespread, than 
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in any other. It has been the cause of more of the frus- 
trations and fears that have beset the human mind, turning 
it into a hothouse of neuroses and psychoses, than any 
other force. 

What has rendered its effects more destructive in this 
century than in any previous, particularly among the intel- 
ligentsia and the upper middle class, has been the unprece- 
dented breakdown of religion as a dynamic ego-absorbing 
instrument without the rise of a social substitute to fulfill 
its function. 

What we must relearn, and what the individuals in an 
individualistic civilization will relearn only by force of cir- 
cumstance, is that the ego cannot stand alone, isolated from 
its kind, in conflict with the group. The strength of the 
individual, as well as the mental and moral stuff which con- 
stitutes his personality, is derived ultimately from the 
group and not from himself. The great achievements in 
Greek art, exemplified in the works of Phidias, and in 
pre-Renaissance art, embodied in the magic genius of 
Michel Angelo, were possible only because of the identi- 
fication of the interests and outlooks of the individual 
artist with those of the group ideal. The individual can- 
not find himself nor develop his full powers by means of 
centrifugal extension but only by centripetal intensity. 
The failure of modern art and literature when contrasted 
with classical can be understood only in the light of that 
fact. In the modern age the individual has been driven 
inward instead of outward in search of his materials} he 
has striven to be eccentric instead of concentric in his ex- 
hausting and self-defeating attempt to stamp his ego 
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somehow, somewhere, some way on the art-object created 
by his hands. Ancient and mediajval and early Renais- 
sance artists were not concerned with exaggerating the 
strange or intensifying the odd or peculiar} that develop- 
ment follows with baroque art and the art of the modern 
age. 

Classical art derived its superiority over romantic by 
virtue of its greater perfection of form which was an out- 
growth of the unifying rather than dispersing character 
of its culture. The classical artist, working within the 
bowels of his culture, strove to perfect on bronze, marble, 
canvas, or in written word the mythos of his group, the 
legends of his people, the religion and folklore handed 
down to him by his forefathers, the dreams that his fel- 
low countrymen lived by. The romantic artist, on the 
other hand, sought mainly to translate the inner mythos 
of himself, the dreams he lived by, the subjective stuff 
that disallied rather than allied him with his fellow citi- 
zens, and produced in consequence a personal art in which 
the autobiographical became a substitute for the epical. 
The dissolution of the alliance between the individual and 
the group, precipitated by the rise of modern individual- 
ism, converted the artist thus into a spiritual sport, a de- 
classed eccentric who endeavored to draw his inspiration 
from the inner wells of his own being, from strange sensa- 
tions, artificially induced moodsj dark psychiatric emo- 
tions, and fantastic crepuscular visions, rather than from 
the deeper, more strength-giving wells of his culture. 

Living as we are today, however, at the end of an 
epoch, in which the great champions of individualism arc 
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being driven out of the temples as well as the market 
place, even those who have grown up and matured within 
the walls of an individualistic culture can discern some- 
thing of the intimate relationship between the individual 
and society, which they had not perceived before. Even 
the average American, still the most arrant of all individ- 
ualists, is beginning slowly to realize that he is no longer 
an independent entity in himself j that the nature of so- 
ciety has a great deal to do with what he is or may become} 
that what he thinks and how he feels are determined as 
much if not more by society than by individual grit and 
determination. 

American civilization as a whole has gone through such 
an extensive as well as intensive period of individualistic 
development that no doubt it will take a number of years 
yet before it can adjust itself to a non-individualistic way 
of thinking. That change will be less protracted in Europe, 
where, owing to differences in economic structure and class 
relationships, the individualistic philosophy lost its hold 
on the working class in the nineteenth century. Already 
in Soviet Russia the individualistic philosophy has been 
eradicated as an economic and psychologic force. Even in 
Fascist countries such as Italy and Germany, both of 
which still cling to a futile belief in the possible perpetu- 
ation of the capitalist philosophy of economic individual- 
ism, an attempt has been made to orient the state — ^the so- 
called totalitarian, corporate state, which is the first step in 
the direction of state capitalism — ^about a non-individual- 
istic pivot. Nationalism becomes the social agency which 
the Fascists use to absorb the individualistic factor in the 
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economic equation. The fallacy in the Fascist approach 
lies in the fact that it protects and abets individualism in 
economic enterprise but tries to quell it in social life. That 
contradiction, founded upon a false economics, will eventu- 
ally lead to its own destruction. In this connection, how- 
ever, what we are most interested in is that even such a 
reactionary movement as Fascism reveals the bankruptcy 
of individualism as a psychological and cultural force. 

While no one would deny that such developments prove 
that the role of the individual in contemporary society 
has become an increasingly recessive one, many in all like- 
lihood would still contend that such a change has nothing 
to do with the persistence of the death fear in the re- 
ligious equation. Such a contention, however, is based up- 
on a psychological fallacy, namely, the belief that the ego 
suffers from the same phobias in a socialized as in an 
individualistic society. In non-individualistic societies the 
ego of the individual tends to identify itself with group 
emotions and group ideals and therefore does not de- 
velop in any intense sense the introverted tensions and 
terrors which dominate it in an individualistic society. In 
the case of death, for instance, there are abundant in- 
stances that can be culled from the history of primitive and 
ancient society that illustrate in striking fashion the lack 
of fear of it which prevailed among those who sacrificed 
their lives in keeping with a group command or ideal. 
One of the most notable of such illustrations was the 
practice of widow-sacrifice which was once so common 
throughout India. What baffled the Christian mission- 
aries beyond belief was the anxious insistence of the Hindu 
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widows that they be allowed to continue to burn them- 
selves alive even after they had been taught the folly of 
the practice in the light of Christian ethics. In a word, the 
compelling force of the group mores was sufficient to dis- 
pel and destroy the individual fears involved — even the 
fear of pain and death. A similar illustration is to be 
found in the practice of hari-kari by the Japanese. No up- 
per-class Japanese would consider the possibility of not 
committing hari-kari when the situation involved dic- 
tated it — ^the individual ego being so subordinated to the 
group mores. In primitive life a multitude of such illus- 
trations could easily be cited. It is mainly in individual- 
istic societies that that relationship between the ego and 
the group is altered. 

The contrast between the attitude toward death which 
prevails in Oriental and Asiatic countries and that which 
is to be found in Western nations sheds an interesting 
light upon the different psychologies developed by non- 
individualistic and individualistic civilizations. Among 
Oriental and Asiatic peoples death carries with it little of 
the ego torment and despair that are so conspicuous among 
the peoples in the more advanced economic nations in the 
Occident. Of course, it should not be assumed that that 
means that Oriental peoples, for example, do not fear 
death} it simply means that their fear of it is of a less in- 
tense order and that in their day-by-day lives they have 
not been terrorized or victimized by it as have most of 
the modern Christians In the Western hemisphere. An il- 
luminating illustration of the Oriental attitude toward 
death is to be found in the episode reported by an Ameri- 
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can newspaper man of the remark made by a Chinese 
swordsman a moment before he was to be decapitated. 
The swordsman in question was eighteenth in a line of 
over a hundred Chinese whose heads were being slashed 
oflF by the executioner of the enemy forces. As the execu- 
tioner, who was a remarkable expert at his job, severed the 
head of the seventeenth Chinese, the swordsman, although 
about to experience the same catastrophe, could not but 
express his admiration for the perfection of stroke with 
which the executioner had dispatched the head of the 
seventeenth victim, and at the very moment that the 
executioner moved toward him, exclaimed: “What a 
marvellous stroke!” Such an attitude toward death is not 
uncommon in the Orient. It is not uncommon among the 
Slavic peoples — ^in contrast with the western Europeans. 
It is not uncommon wherever the ego-factor is unde- 
veloped and undifferentiated. It is only in individualistic 
civilizations that it Is unfamiliar. The development of the 
ego in individualistic civilizations creates a different atti- 
tude toward death, which, as we have seen, expresses it- 
self in the psychology of the individual as well as in the 
psychology of his religion, which for the most part is one 
of Protestant derivation. 

Yet even in individualistic civilizations the death-fear 
is subject to immediate modification the moment the group 
is threatened or a social issue springs into the foreground 
and compels the allegiance of the populace. In the case of 
war such a modification becomes unequivocally obvious. 
The individual at once, out of sheer desire for self-pres- 
ervation, tends to identify his interests with those of the 
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group, which means, except in the instance of a civil or 
class war, with the nation. He surrenders his ego-centric 
concerns for the social concerns of the group.“ He realizes 
that he cannot stand alone. He leaves his wife and family, 
gives up his position, forsakes his way of life in order to 
fight for his group, his country. No social emotion is more 
deeply rooted or more easily aroused, or dates back farth- 
er into primeval antiquity, than that which springs from 
the struggle for group-preservation. That is why in war 
all intra-group distinctions, economic, political, radical, or 
religious, tend to become dissolved into a temporary com- 
posite of group solidarity. That is why even certain radi- 
cals and revolutionaries often cannot withstand the hypnot- 
ic power of the group-compulsion and surrender to it, as in 
the World War, with or without a struggle. It is part of 
the ancient cry of the race. It results, even in individualis- 
tic civilizations, in the temporary socialization of the in- 

Such surrender, of course, Is not absolute, or universal. There were both 
bankers and Industrialists In America, for Instance, who not only did not sacrifice 
their Individual interests In advocating our entrance into the War, but as a mat- 
ter of fact protected them by the gesture. There were profiteers, too, and one dol- 
lar a year men who found the War an aid to personal aggrandizement and not 
one In which they had to sacrifice their Individual Interests to the superior needs 
of the social whole. It Is not to such ^es that the above observations apply, but 
to the vast majority of the populace who had cver3rthing to lose but nothing to 
gain from our participation in the War. Even in that connection, however, cer- 
tain qualifications of the above observations are In order. The extreme Individ- 
ualism of the country did not break down In complete collapse before the 
overwhelming tide of social emotion which our entrance Into the War pro- 
voked. Here, more than in any other country, we were forced to depend less 
upon volunteers and more upon drafted soldiers to defend the American cause. 
In short, changed as every one In America became by the social, that Is national, 
issue of the War, it Is obvious that there was not as complete an identification of 
individual Interests with social objective as was found In most of the European 
countries that participated In the conflict. That disparity, it should be noted, was 
not due to any widespread radical opposition but to the greater psychological 
resistance of our ultra-individualistic way of thinking and living. Even at the 
time of the Revolutionary War, to leap back a century and a half, when all Amer- 
ica was supposed to be up in arms, hardly more than a quarter of the population 
was aroused to a patriotic fighting point. (Max Farrand; These United States.) 
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dividual who loses in consequence a good part of his 
death-fear and becomes almost Oriental in his attitude 
toward fate. A number rather than a person, the individ- 
ual soldier discovers that his ego is little more than a rec- 
ollection. 

But war is not the only group emotion In Occidental so- 
ciety that conditions the individual’s social response. With- 
in the ejdsting national groups, as we have noted, exist 
divers other groups, many in conflict with each other, and 
each of these groups in turn demands a certain allegiance 
of the individual which modifies his individualistic ap- 
petencies. In strikes, for example, we find a vivid illus- 
tration of individuals submitting to a social discipline for 
a common end. But the social discipline of strikes is not 
very enduring unless it is converted into a class discipline 
which has a revolutionary objective. Such class discipline, 
which is to be found in varying degrees in every industrial- 
ized country in the world today, is a direct negation of the 
egocentricity of individualistic civilization. To the extent 
to which that class discipline is able to root itself in the 
mind of the individual, his ego becomes socialized, which 
means that it has succeeded in identifying its interests 
with those of a group. That does not mean, it is important 
to make clear, that he is no longer an individual, a separate 
locus of matter and mind, but that in his way of thinking, 
in the things for which he strives, the interests which he 
seeks to defend, he is much less concerned with the ad- 
vance of his ego than with the progress of his class. As in 
the case of individuals who identify their egos with the 
nation in time of war, those individuals who ally their 
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interests and egos with a class lose in cpnsiderable part 
their individual frustrations and fears. They live in a 
constant state of war — ^the class war. Their alliance with 
the group gives them a new quality of strength, confidence, 
and courage which they would not otherwise possess. 

Man is by nature, biologically speaking, an individualist. 
Any study of the behavior of children, primitive or con- 
temporary, will corroborate that fact. “The innate ego- 
centricity” of children, which Jean Piaget^® has pointed 
out as basic to an understanding of child behavior, is rooted 
in the nature of man. It was environmental necessity no 
doubt that forced men to band themselves together into 
social organizations. Without such social organization the 
human race could never have survived or progressed. Just 
as every parent and teacher has had to train the child to 
become social, that is not to steal, not to try to seize every- 
thing for itself, and not to be cruel, so society has always 
had to discipline the individualistic, ego-centric tendencies 
of its members in order to function. So imperative has 
been the need for social organization, and so necessary has 
it been to command the social support of the individual in 
order to achieve that end, that the overwhelming concern 
of the race has been with the exaltation of everything so- 
cial and the condemnation of everything individualistic. 
Everything that man has extolled and apostrophized has 
been that which is social, non-individualistic, non-egoistic. 
The race has always admired the man, even though he be 
an enemy, who defies death for the sake of a cause, a be- 
lief, an ideal. The hero is one who risks his life in be- 

Jean Piaget: The Child* s Conception of the World, p. 33. 
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half of something bigger than himself, who is willing to 
sacrifice his ego for something that is non-egoistic. The 
really great individual, thus, the superman, is the one who 
gives up what is individual for that which is extra-in- 
dividual} he is willing to surrender the personal for the 
impersonal, the social. His very greatness, whether that 
of a Jesus Christ, a Giordano Bruno, or a Nicolai Lenin, 
lies in his contempt for what others fear, namely, the 
death-fear} his very strength is derived from his concern 
for the group, for truth, for a cause, for a movement, in- 
stead of for himself. 

The more closely the individual identifies his interests 
with those of the group, the more willing he is to sacrifice 
his personal ambitions for a social objective, and the less 
subject he is to the fears and frustrations that he would be 
bound to suffer as an isolated individual, a separate ego, 
unsupported by such an identificatory alliance. Of course, 
when that identification is at all complete, as in the case of 
countless thousands of men who have died in wars or the 
still more countless myriads who have enlisted as soldiers 
in the class war, there is no consciousness of sacrifice in- 
volved. What, judged from an individualistic point of 
view, is considered sacrifice becomes, from a social point of 
view, merely a form of duty. In large part, it is the con- 
junction effected by such an alliance between the ego and 
society that endows the individual in varying degrees with 
the power to become more than an individual, to become a 
Phidias, a Cincinnatus, a Michel Angelo, a Thomas Mun- 
zer, a Thomas Paine, a Richard Wagner, a Diego Rivera, 
a Nicolai Lenin. 
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III 

For untold centuries, as we have seen, it was religion 
which served as the great social cohesive, the vast ego-ab- 
sorbing instrument of the community. It endowed Phidias 
with the belief that all his work was done for the glorifica- 
tion of the gods, just as it gave Michel Angelo the con- 
viction that he was dealing in his art with the indestructi- 
ble mythos of a universe that God had created for the 
benefit of the human race. Religion gave to all men, then, 
a vicarious sense of social power in which their egos could 
be resolved. It was the tradition-bearing caravan of the 
race, giving man an illusion of security as he crossed the 
endless deserts of time, lost often in a wilderness of 
waste, afraid to look before him, and yet still more afraid 
to look behind. 

Exploited as it was by the ruling classes, and debased 
often by the quackery and charlatanism of the priests, it 
nevertheless functioned as the social spine of the commu- 
nity, welding the group together, emotionally and intel- 
lectually, into a united whole. More than politics, more 
than economics, more than patriotism, it made men know 
one another, stand by one another, fight for instead of 
against one another. While it acted thus as a smoke- 
screen for the ruling class, by giving a false sense of power 
to those who were otherwise powerless, it gave the in- 
dividual ego a locus about which its centrifugal impulses 
could cluster and cling. It is because the ego needs such a 
social matrix to which it can attach itself, and feel itself a 
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part, that religion has been able to satisfy something deep 
within human nature. 

But what deep something in human nature does the in- 
dividual have to satisfy? In a word, the conflict between 
the individualistic appetencies of his biological nature and 
the social discipline of his cultural heritage. The whole 
argument over human nature has revolved about that 
simple contradiction. Human nature is unquestionably in- 
dividualistic j human beings are not born social-minded, or 
with a sense of the gregarious as are birds and a great 
number of other animals. Sodal-mindedness with man is 
an artificial product of socictyj it is super-imposed upon 
his biological nature by virtue of environmental necessity. 

While it is true, then, that human nature in a biologic 
sense does not change, human beings change in their out- 
looks and reactions with every mutation of society. Hu- 
man beings are what they are not because of biology, but 
because of culture. What they are is essentially what so- 
ciety forces them to become. Their biological heritage 
has been a constant for hundreds of thousands of years, 
whereas their cultural heritage has shifted, and changed, 
and advanced in various places and in still more various 
ways in accordance with the nature of society: its mode of 
production, its class relations, and its intellectual tradi- 
tion. 

The old Adam in us is the atavistic tendency to revert 
to our biological nature instead of adhere to the social reg- 
ulations of the group. Wherever the social bonds of the 
group beg^n to weaken and decay, as when one state of 
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society is in the process 'of being superseded by another, 
the anti-social, ego-centric tendencies of the individual 
spring forth, manifesting themselves very often in open 
revolt against the old morals and taboos. Not until the new 
society can establish itself, and the group enforce its new 
mores upon the individual, do those anti-social tendencies 
recede in favor of a more socialized form of behavior. 

In the struggle of the group to socialize the individual, 
religion has been a dominant force. Seeking to stand alone 
by virtue of his biologic propensities, the individual finds 
that he cannot stand alone as a psychological entity. A 
product of culture and not of biology, his ego, in Its 
emerging forms, is social and not Individual in continuity. 
It derives its meaning in relation to society and not through 
itself. An individual body isolated from the grdup could 
manage to survive like any animal by acquiring food and 
shelter and through contact with a female secure a sexual 
outlet j an individual mind, however, or ego, cannot live 
isolated from the group, for all its tools of operation, 
language, ideas, concepts, beliefs, convictions, have mean- 
ing only in connection with the group. The ego, there- 
fore, representing the link of continuity between the In- 
dividual and the group, can realize Itself only in terms 
of its full powers when It Identifies its interests with those 
of the group and feels itself a part of the culture which 
has created it. The ego, in the last analysis, is a product of 
culture and not of biology j it cannot like the physical 
body stand alone, isolated from the cultural matrix from 
which it Is derived. It may, it is true, as in the case of cer- 
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twn individuals, reject the immediate traditions of one 
culture for another but it can never escape its dependence 
upon culture as a whole for the source of its being. 

The decline and decay of religion as a social force has 
driven the individual ego into a spiritual corner from 
which it has been vmable to escape. For countless cen- 
turies religion cemented the ego and the group into a 
spiritual whole. The ego-compulsions of the individual 
found a social solution in the religious culture of the 
group. With the disintegration of the religious mentality, 
however, religion has lost its psychological power over the 
individual, and left his ego isolated from the group force. 
As a result the afflictions and agonies of the ego have be- 
come the psychological malaise of our civilization. Un- 
able to find itself in terms of a group force, the ego, by 
turning inward, has attempted to find itself in terms of 
itself, which has resulted in the development of the mul- 
tiplying neuroses and psychoses which have infected it. 

“The neurosis,” as Jung points out, “is the state of be- 
ing at war with oneself,” which is inevitable when the self 
loses its sense of oneness vnth the group and is forced to 
function in an individualistic instead of a social way. In his 
book. Modern Man in Search of a Souly Jung has ana- 
lyzed in careful detail, after an extended survey of a large 
number of patients, the effects of the loss of religion upon 
the mental life of the individual. “Side by side with the 
decline of religious life,” he observes, “the neuroses grow 
noticeably more frequent.” Even religious people today, 
he contends — ^which we have already shown in earlier 
pages of this book — have “the feeling that our religioiui 
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truths have somehow or other grown empty.” The scien- 
tific mentality has undermined the religious mentality at 
the root. The individual, for all his verbal declarations to 
the contrary, prefers to put his faith in the wonder-work- 
ings of science rather than in those of religion. His church 
affiliations have become an extrinsic instead of intrinsic part 
of his life. 

In consequence of that loss of religious faith, modern 
man is seeking everywhere for a new faith — a faith that 
will give him that sense of alliance with the group, that 
social strength which his individual ego needs to sustain its 
sanity and fulfill its cultural function. Science has en- 
dowed modern man with that power over the environ- 
ment which he has always needed and craved, and which 
religion had once promised him by means of its magic and 
mysticism, but science has not solved the relationship of 
the individual to society or re-established the continuity 
between the ego and the group. To do that science itself 
would first have to be socialized. 

But science can be socialized only in a socialized society, 
that Is in a society in which the interests of the ego and the 
group become identical, and the chasm that now separates 
them is bridged. 

In the absence of such a socialized society however — ^that 
is, with the exception of Soviet Russia — the quest for a new 
faith will intensify instead of weaken among all those who 
find it impossible to identify themselves with a social 
movement in which their ego-isolation can be dissolved. 
The intellectual in particular and the middle classes in 
general have already begun to feel that need in an in- 
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creasingly acute form. The reversion toward religion, 
toward orthodoxy even, on the part of T. S. Eliot, 
Eugene O’Neill, Sheila Kaye Smith, Sigrid Undset, 
Henri Massis, Jean Cocteau, Jacques Maritain, is all a re- 
flection of the desperation of the individual ego faced by 
a culture in which it feels itself an isolated alien. They 
are all trying to find, as are most of Jung’s patients, “a 
religious outlook on life,” and like those same patients 
“every one of them fell ill because he had lost that which 
the living religions of every age had given their followers, 
and none of them have been really healed who did not 
regain his religious outlook.” In other words, the ego 
having been driven to the nethermost edge of instability, 
the psycho-analyst or psycho-therapist is very often forced 
to function today as a medical clergyman.^® With many 
of the intellectuals, however, that relationship has been 
reversed. For them the clergyman has become the mental 
doctor or the modern medical (or medicine) man. Un- 
able to ally themselves with a radical movement which 
would endow them with that sense of power and fulfill- 
ment which is derived from an alliance between the ego 
and the group, they have been forced to revert to religion 

In that connection, it it illuminating to record the retultt of a questionnaire 
which Jung refers to in hit book. The questionnaire relates to whether individ- 
uals “in ipiritual distress prefer nowadays to consult the doctor rather than the 
clergyman.” The questionnaire was answered by Swiss, German, and French Prot- 
estants and Catholics. Those who decided for the doctor represented 57 per cent of 
the Protestants, and only 25 per cent of the Catholics,” Jung reports, “while those 
who decided for the divine formed 8 per cent of the Protestants and 58 per cent 
of the Catholics. There were some 35 per cent of the Protestants who couldn’t 
make up their minds, while only 17 per cent of the Catholics were undecided 
(Jung: Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 265). The presence and influence 
of the Catholic confessional undoubtedly had a great deal to do with the decisit^ 
of the Catholics. More important than that, however, is the difference between 
the ultra-individualistic nature of Protestant psychology, and the semi-feudal 
character of Catholic. 
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in order to escape the imbalance and possible insanity which 
inevitably threaten the ego when isolated from the group. 

But it is not to religion that most people are reverting 
today in their struggle to find social security for their 
egos and economic security for their bodies. Religion is 
too bankrupt to provide them with such security. It is 
rather to social movements that they tend to turn. 

Wherever we look today we see social movements aris- 
ing, all of which attempt, among other things, to establish 
a harmony between the ego and the group. These new 
movements, with their fresh promise of power, have en- 
deavored to provide a social and psycholo^cal substitute 
for religion. 

The emotional matrix of the right-wing section of 
these movements is nationalism.^^ The form in which they 
have manifested themselves has already become known as 
Fascist. In both Italy and Germany and within the womb 
of all Fascist movements, it is the cult of the nation which 
has been developed to supersede the cult of the individual. 

While the origins of modern Fascism are predominant- 
ly economic, springing out of the despair of the lower mid- 
dle class in its hopeless struggle to survive in a capitalist 
society which is monopolistic, there can be no adequate un- 
derstanding of the emotional drive behind the movement 
which does not take into consideration the psychological 
role which it is playing in affording the ego a means of 

Many theologians are aware of the close competition which Is being waged 
today between nationalism and religion. ^'Nationalism has become Intensified and 
in many instances has become the religion of the nation,” the representatives of 
th# Methodist Episcopal Church declared at their recent annual conference in 
Philadelphia, and added “[Nationalism] erects its own god. Its chief symbol of 
faith and central object to worship is the fiag with Its curious liturgical forms and 
attitudes, to which the child is taught the strictest allegiance.” 
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dynamic identification with the group. As a matter of 
fact it is that psychological function which the movement 
fulfills that gives it its force and fury, and endows it 
with its volcanic vitality. The nation becomes the new 
social bond in which the ego can resolve itself and escape 
the futility and despair of isolation. By making national- 
ism into as intense a force in peace time as in war time, the 
Fascists are able to galvanize the nation into that state of 
mind which all nations experience in time of war, and by 
virtue of that psychology fuse the group together into a 
temporary whole. 

All attempts to interpret the phenomenon of Fascism 
as a simple economic movement, a bread and butter revolt 
of the lower middle class, fall short of explaining the 
forces involved. Fascism is more than an economic revolt, 
more than an expression of lower middle class recalcitrancy. 
Fascism has succeeded in gaining power, in Italy and Ger- 
many, not because of its economic doctrines but very often 
despite them. Its whole economic program is impossibly 
confused and contradictory. It promises profits to the small 
capitalists and national socialism to the workers} it employs 
a reactionary verbiage when it addresses the capitalists and 
a radical one when it appeals to the workers. But in the 
psychological excitement and ecstasy of ego-identification 
with the group which is affected by the movement, all such 
economic contradictions are lost sight of, jiist as they are 
in religion. It is that identificatory fusion, which in the 
past has been consummated by religion, that makes Fascism 
resemble religion and gives it its hypnotic hold over the 
mind of its followers. The Fascist salute is not the salute 
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of men and women dedicated to an economic movement 
but of those who are consecrated to a holy cause. 

But what will break Fascism eventually is what breaks 
an army when it is driven to defeat, and the discipline has 
gone out of it, namely the failure to supply the security 
and success it promised. It is Fascist economics which will 
prove the undoing of Fascist psychology. Its attempt to 
gear down the productive capacity of the modern indus- 
trialized nation from an international to a national level 
is as futile as its hope of regulating an economic order 
equipped for mass production in ways beneficial to the 
small manufacturer and business man.^® Only by steadily 
lowering the standard of living of the working class and 
of the lower middle class, as has happened already in both 
Italy and Germany, can it delay its downfall. When the 
high-strung nationalist psychology accompanying Fascism 
is driven into such an economic comer, war becomes the 
only alternative. 

The emotional matrix of the left-wing section of these 
movements is Socialism or Communism. In Soviet Russia, 
where an embryonic Communist state already exists, and 
within the ranks of all revolutionary parties dedicated to 
the creation of a collective society, there is that same psy- 
chological identification of the interests of the individual 
with those of a group that is to be found in Fascism. It is 
that similarity which makes the two movements seem so 
alike to those who do not understand their fundamental 
economic and class diflFerences. 

This 18 not the place to go Into a detailed analysla of the fallacies of Fascist 
economics. For the reader who Is interested in such analysis, see the author’s 
^What is Fascism?” In the July, I933> Modern Monthly, or John Strachey’a 
The Menace of Fascism. 
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The emotional voltage released by both movements, the 
dynamic fervor they both inspire, spring from the same 
psychological source, namely the identification of the ego 
with a group. They fulfill the profoundest psychological 
craving of the individual, the projection of something 
which the ego can hold on to, attach itself to, and derive 
support from in its struggle for survival and success. It 
is that fact which makes the individualist declare that 
both movements are religious. The fact of the matter 
is, neither movement is religious, although Fascism does 
utilize established religion as a buttress to the Fascist 
state. What the individualist means when he describes 
such movements as religious is that they both tap the 
same emotional reservoirs of response that religion has 
tapped through the ages. It is that which makes them 
seem so similar in behavior response. Without being re- 
ligious, however, they function as a social substitute for re- 
ligion} they give the individual ego an opportunity to al- 
ly itself with a group force without having to resort to re- 
ligion to consummate that alliance. It is that alliance 
which endows the individual with added passion and 
power and lends a crusading zeal to his convictions. 

Aside from their similarities of psychological response, 
Fascism and Communism represent very different eco- 
nomic and cultural objectives. Fascism aims to perpetu- 
ate capitalism by retaining the profit-motif and by build-? 
ing the economic base about a private-property conceptioil 
of society} It seeks to keep the middle class in power, to 
protect religion, fight Communism, exalt nationalism and 
war, return women to the kitchen, eliminate democracy. 
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and strengthen the dictatorial state. Communism, on the 
other hand, aims to destroy capitalism, as it already has 
done in the Soviet Union, and construct society about a co- 
operative, propertyless basej it seeks to eliminate the 
middle class and create a classless society, to exterminate 
religion, substitute internationalism for nationalism, out- 
law war by removing its economic causes, advance women 
to an equal status with men, and ultimately destroy the 
state. Its conception of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is but a means of destroying all dictatorships and all pro- 
letariats and creating a truly democratic, classless society. 
In addition. Fascism aims to restrict production to a na- 
tional situation, exploiting machinery only to the extent 
that the domestic workers can consume its products or 
foreign markets absorb them, whereas Communism sums 
to exploit the existing technology to its fullest extreme in 
order to realize all the potentialities of our age of plenty 
and distribute its products to the whole race instead of con- 
fine them to the people of any one nation. 

It should be obvious, therefore, that the only satisfac- 
tory and lasting solution to the ego problem in our age is 
to be found in Communism. Whereas Fascism may offer 
a solution for the moment, it cannot be an enduring one, 
for the economic base about which it is built contradicts 
its psychological objective. The perpetuation of an in- 
dividualistic economics, which is the Fascist aim, cannot 
cbnduce toward the continued development of a socialized 
ego. Only a socialized society, that is, one constructed 
about a non-individualistic economics, can achieve that 
end. 
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It is very seldom to religion, then, that the individual 
turns today for ego-security or the promise of power. The 
decline of the religious mentality and the rise of the scien- 
tific deprived religion of its intellectual force and social 
purpose. It can no longer create new ideas or satisfy old 
emotions. It is to social movements rather than to re- 
ligious gatherings that the contemporary individual is 
drawn in his attempt to find himself and harmonize his 
interests with those of the rest of society. 

Religion is dying todaj^, and the gods are passing, not 
so much because the human race has no more need of the 
function they served, but because it has built up superior 
substitutes for them. The illusion of power over the ex- 
ternal world which religion once promised the race has 
been achieved in reality by science, which accounts for the 
decline of the religious mentality and the triumph of the 
scientific. And the social alliance which religion once ef- 
fected between the ego and the group, and which was so 
abruptly severed with the beginning of modern individ- 
ualistic society, can be better accomplished today by a so- 
cial movement which links the individual with society in 
terms of the future as well as the present. 

That future belongs not to religion but to science, not to 
the gods but to men. 
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Science and Religion 

bS W. BISHOP HARMAN 

Cr, Spo, 5 ^, 

Science and Religion |ire of eternal interest. There have been many attempts 
at a synthesis, and it is safe to prophesy that there will be more in generations 
to come. Here is a new one, by Dr. Bishop Harman, a medical doctor. It 
does not claim to be a new Re//gio Medici^ yet it has something of the flavour 
of that treasured book. Indeed, Dr. Harman is surely a disciple of Sir Thomas 
Browne, for he quotes him on his front page. Dr. Harman frankly discusses 
the relations of science and religion with a critical eye for the good and evil 
of each side. There is a wealth of illustration, and an array of argument, 
written in a style that is both convincing and attractive. He begins with a 
chapter on “Signs of the Times," wherein is set out the greatness of changes 
in our views and practices; proceeds to chapters on “God" and “Man"; 
and finally to an examination and evaluation of “The Promises of Religion." 
Whether or no the reader will agree or disagree with Dr. Harman’s views 
will depend upon his own caste of thought, but he will surely be compelled 
to read the book to the end, and then to think I 

Religious Thought in France in the 
19th Century 

by CANON W. T. SPARROW SIMPSON 

Cr. 8ro. $s. 

The author attempts to outline the course which the principal religious 
movements in France have taken during last century. The subject is analysed 
in four main divisions. First come the substitutes for Christianity, in the 
Comtist Religion of Humanitv, and in the spiritualist philosophy which as 
far as it went opposed the progress of scepticism. 

Secondly the Older Protestantism is contrasted with the New, and the 
gradual but general wakening of belief is traded in regard to Christ, to 
Redemption, and to the Church. Thirdly, attention is given to the endeavour 
to establish a secular moral code without any basis in Religion. Finally, the 
Course of Catholic Thought in France is traced through the Biblical and 
Dogmatic Studies. And the volume closes with an account of the remarkable 
series of great French Preachers in Paris, and of the literary men who were 
during thkt period attracted to the Qiurch Faith. 
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LILLY HEBER, Ph.D. 

La. Cr. ^vo. 7/. 6^. 

Krishnamurti is becoming more and more one of the world’s outstanding 
personalities. .He has aroused the most conflicting opinions and com- 
ments. This book gives a clear outline of his basic world of ideas in its 
varkms applications to human existence, and in its relation to contemporary 
cultural life. 

It presents facts of vital interest to psychologists, social reformers, poli- 
ticians, and^^to all those who are widely awake to what is going on in the 
world to-day, who watch events and personalities likely to shape the destiny 
of the race. Fundamentally it is a call to partake in a wider and freer — a 
happier — life than is the lot of the millions of the earth to-day. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw refers to the refusal to allow Krishnamurti to broadcast 
in New Zealand in the following words: “He is a religious teacher of the 
greatest distinction who is listened to with profit and assent by members of 
all churches and sects, and the prohibition is an ignorant mistake," 



The Psiswer ; of the Fhp|||em Of Evil 

PHILIP LEON* * V 

Demy %vo. ^ iqx. 6/. 

The book is essentially an attempt to describe conerdB^, with ilftistrations 
from life and literature, the nature and ipanifestations of the lust for power, 
position, greatness; or absoluteness. This lust in particular explains conflict 
and separatism — between the classes, sexes, nations — and the combination 
of j^ism, asceticism, fanaticism, sentimentality, hero-worship, and authori- 
tarianism, which, most evident in Nazi Gcrrhany, is tending to become the 
characteristic of the present generation. It explains also neuroticism and 
insanity, more prevalent, perhaps, now than ever before. Efut it is also shown 
at the root of the morality of all ages and in particular of the concept of 
•‘value, ” the basis of most modern theories of Ethics. An analo^e to it 
even in the infra-human cosmos is indicated. Its treatment draws largely 
upon Adlerian psychology, but also up»on older writers like Plato, Hobbes, 
and La Rochefoucauld. Its antithesis, genuine morality or the free communi- 
cation between petaons, is said to be most prominent in the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. 


Hume’s Theory of the Understanding 

by RALPH W. CHURCH 

La* Cr, 2>vc. ys* 6d. 

In this study, Hume's constructive theories of abstract ideas, causal inference, 
belief in suostance, the nature of the self and its differences from perceived 
bodies, and the nature of knowledge are examined in their own right and in 
distinction from the negative analysis by which he sought to establish his 
constructive conclusion^ as the sole alternative to that total scepticism 
against which he saw Rationalism to be of no avail. The question of the 
dependence of Hume's negative analysis of causation on his doctrine of 
impressions and ideas is considered in some detail and answered in the 
negative. The exposition and critical examination of Hume's constructive 
epistemological theories serves to show that his theory of belief exhibits 
in their normal synthesis the elements of his analysis of experience. It is thus 
seen that, for Hume, experience unan^sed consists of perceptions that are 
beliefs, and thus that the analysis of rkrt I is no more fundamental in his 
Treatbe of the Human Understanding than is the synthesis of Part III. 
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by ERIC T. BELL 

Defe^ Spo, -js. 6 ^. 

‘*A vastly entertaining history of scientific thought from the Egyptians 
until to-day .” — Time and Tide 

‘‘The matter of Professor Bell’s book is important and its geilbral effect is 
salutary. ... It is eccentric, opiniated, idiosyncratic, never platitudinous 
and never dull.”-— -C. E. M. Joad in the Spectator 
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